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This Issue in Brief... 





Ever since THe Lasor Party came into power 
in Great Britain, just before the close of the war, 
the status and role of labor became matters of 
speculation and curiosity. British LaABor UNDER 
THE Lasorn GovERNMENT—Panrt I (p. 117) is the 
first of two articles offering a general background 
answer. Rationing and price control, subsidized 
housing, expanded social security, and increased 
real earnings have provided a higher level of living 
to the British worker than before the war, despite 
widespread shortages of many essential goods and 
services. The gains, which have entailed the loss 
of no individual freedom, are attributable to full 
employment, strong unionism, and the political 
victory of the Labor Party. Part II will discuss 
the position of the trade-unions in relation to the 
Government. 


One ‘of the interesting features of the relation- 
ship of British labor to the national economic 
product is existence of labor-management produc- 
tion committees. During the war period the WPB 
had cognizance of some 5,000 such committees in 
the United States. What happened to them when 
the war ended is described im considerable detail 
in Jornt PrRopucTION COMMITTEES, JANUARY 
1948 (p. 123). It is significant that of 944 com- 
mittees studied which operated during the war, 
287 were still in existence. Of the 657 discon- 
tinued, only a fifth disbanded due to lack of 
interest. The most common concern of the com- 
mittees studied was with safety, production, and 
employee suggestions, in that order. 


The European Recovery Program and repeated 
criticism of it by the Russian-dominated secre- 
tariat of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
precipitated a crisis in that organization during 
the Rome meetings of its executive committee 
and executive bureau last May. The sessions of 
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these two bodies form the background of Iyr, 
NATIONAL LABOR CONFEDERATIONS: I]. Tr 
WFTU (p. 147). The United States and Othe 
non-Communist dominated delegates succeeded ; 
reducing the power of the general secretary anj 
establishing by resolution certain safeguard; 
against use of the WFTU administrative apps 
ratus for the furthering of Russian foreign policy 
While workers are thus becoming increasingly 
concerned with the international aspects of tho; 
affairs, the realities of their work-a-day problems 
are still with them. Such a one is Occupation, 
Wace DirrerentTiAts (p. 127). Wage differep. 
tials provide compensation for workers in accord. 
ance with variations in skill, effort, and Working 
conditions ‘The article examines a current cross. 
section view of occupational wage relationships 
and then reviews them historically since 1907. 


ir 
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The three technical notes in this issue are ¢ 
special interest to habitual users of Bureau dat, 
WHOLESALE Price INpex: Po.icy on Revisioys 
AND Corrections (p. 153) reveals the plans for, 
complete reappraisal of the wholesale price index 
Improved sampling, revised weights, group reclas. 
sification, and re-examination of the present bavi 
period (1926) are in the offing, awaiting publication 
of the 1947 Census of Manufactures. Consvx. 
ers’ Price INpEx: RELATIVE IMPORTANCE o? 
Components (p. 156) is a technical extension of 
one of the points raised in the article, The CPI-— 
A Summary of Its Essential Features, which ap- 
peared in the July issue. It presents the items 
and major groups of items of the CPI in terms o/ 
their relative importance. They constitute the 
value factors which enter into the index calcula- 
tion. The computation and weighting methods 
are described in detail. Hovusine Sraristics, 
1946 anv 1947: SampLtinc Meruops aAnp Svr- 
vey TrcHNiques (p. 161) illustrates how local 
area housing studies are planned and samples 
selected, with particular emphasis on including 
sections where no building permit data are avail 
able. Test results are included showing the re 
liability of the total area samples for use in army: 
ing at national estimates. 
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gNERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY continued at a high 
evel during July, with production, employment, 
nd trade above the levels of a year ago. Prices 
vere continuing to rise generally as the Congress 
met in special session on July 26. Wholesale 


Working ices advanced to a new high and consumers’ 
nt CT0ss- MB rices seemed to be following. The steel industry, 
oy sversing its previous position, raised both the 
> 1907. 


wages of its employees and the prices of its 
products. Except for the “captive” mines strike 
coal, there were no nationally important dis- 
putes between labor and industry, and the pros- 


l€ are of 
au data 


EVISIONS ects for few serious stoppages for the rest of the 
ins for Moar appeared good. 

ce index, 

P reclas.{aNew Records for Prices 

ent base Rising prices again overshadowed the other 
blicationficonomic news during July—particularly the 
JONSUY- spectacular spurt in the price of meats and the 


‘NCE O?Madvance in steel and nonferrous metal prices. 
nsion off/The Bureau of Labor Statistics weekly wholesale 
> CPI—BBprice index reached 168.9 percent of the 1926 
hich ap- verage in the week ending July 17, the highest 
ie itemsfit has been since the weekly index was started in 
terms 0{f%932. The consumers’ price index advanced 0.7 
ute thelipercent from mid-May to mid-June to a new high 
calcula-Mpoint—171.7 percent of the 1935-39 average. 
nethods his was 9.3 percent above the previous year, and 
TISTICS 74.1 percent above the August 1939 level. As in 
'D Svr-MMprevious months, the increase in the cost of food, 
w localvhich comprises more than 40 percent of the in- 
sainples Mifex, was mostly responsible for the advance in the 
cluding Mfotal index. Since the seasonal high point for 
e avail-Mifood prices is generally not reached until Septem- 
the reMiber, there would not appear to be much prospect 
0 arrl’-Bjor any immediate decline in consumers’ prices 
ntil autumn, when the price of meat and certain 
ther food items may be expected to ease. 

The most encouraging development affecting 
bod prices in the longer run are the record corn 
rop which is predicted and the near-record wheat 
rop already partly harvested. Promising grain 

prospects throughout the world may mean less 























urgent demands and the adjustment of domestic 
grain prices downward to the Government sup- 
port level. Grains and cattle-feed prices declined 
considerably in July. With the ratio of feed per 
animal higher than it has been for a long time, 
the decline in grain prices will make it more 
profitable for farmers to increase the production 
of meat. However, the conversion of grain to 
meat is a process which takes several months for 
fowl, about 6 months for pork, and a year or more 
for beef. A number of years of good crops may 
be necessary to remove the accumulated deficit of 
farm animals in the country. 

Following the lead of the U.S. Steel Corporation 
in the early part of the month, most of the major 
steel producers announced that prices would be 
quoted f. o. b. mill rather than delivered at des- 
tination. The action was taken after the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that the basing point 
practices followed by the cement industry violated 
the antitrust laws. The new pricing system means 
that sieel costs will include freight from the mill 
to the point of destination instead of from the 
nearest basing point. While the full effects of the 
change are not readily apparent because of the 
complicated nature of the steel pricing system, it 
seems evident that certain consumers of steel 
remote from the steel mills will have to pay added 
freight charges. Steel users were also faced with 
announced increases of about 10 percent in the 
prices of finished steel products to compensate for 
‘increased costs’ in the steel industry. 


Wage Adjustments 


The effort to “hold the line” against wage in- 
creases, which was announced by the steel industry 
in April, was abandoned during July. Although 
the union had no recourse to strike action until the 
expiration of its contracts in the spring of 1949, the 
major producers yielded to union requests and 
granted increases averaging about 13 cents an 
hour. The action was taken after workers in most 
of the large mass-production industries had 
received increases. The settlement of the wage 
dispute between the UAW and the Ford Motor 
Co. followed an initial suggestion by the company 
that a wage cut might be necessary. Wage 
increases were granted in a number of other indus- 
tries during the month. 

The Bureau’s statistics of average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing in June reflect the important 
wage adjustments granted between mid-May and 
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mid-June. Average hourly earnings increased by 
almost 2 cents to 131.9 cents, with somewhat 
larger gains reported in the durable goods indus- 
tries. Some lengthening of the average workweek 
combined with theghigher wage rates raised 
average earnings of factory workers in June to 
$52.81—an all-time high. 


Industrial Peace Likely 


July was a relatively peaceful month in the 
relations between unions and management, and 
the outlook for operations free from strikes ap- 
peared excellent for most important industries. 
Only in the maritime industry, where strikes have 
been enjoined until September by injunctions 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, does a serious strike 
threat exist. The dispute in this case is largely 
over the issue of hiring halls which both the 
operators and National Labor Relations Board 
assert violates the closed-shop provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

With the settlement of the ‘“captive’’ coal 
miners’*strike in early July, there were no work 
stoppages of national prominence for the remainder 
of the month. What might have been a serious 
loss of time and production was averted by the 
Ford Motor Co. agreement. Man-days lost by 
work stoppages in July were little different than 
the 2,000,000 lost during June. 

The Democratic Party at its national convention 
in Philadelphia during July went on record for 
the repeal of the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 and the substitution of “a just body 
of rules to assure free and effective collective 
bargaining.” The Republican platform, adopted 
by that party a month earlier, made no specific 
commitment with regard to the controversial law, 
but declared: ‘‘We pledge continuing study to 
improve labor-management legislation in the light 
of experience and changing conditions.”’ 


New Peak in Employment 


Census estimates of total civilian employment 
in June indicated a sharp increase to a new high 
of 61.3 million. The large gains occurred in 
both farm and nonfarm employment, with agri- 
culture rising to its summer peak and industry 
quickly absorbing most of the large numbers of 
young people who come into the labor market at 


this time of the year. 
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Employment in nonagricultural establishment, 
in June, as estimated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, rose by 300,000 to almost 45 million 
the highest level since the pre-Christmas reco, 
of 1947. This represented over a million more 
workers in industrial employment than a vear 
ago, with gains mostly in manufacturing, op. 
struction, trade, and State and local governmen; 
Manufacturing employment increased significant}y 
in the month, bringing the total to more than |; 
million, Although the trend of the two preyioys 
months was reversed, the level in June was {ij 
below that of the early part of the year. |, 
the industries manufacturing durable goods. , 
substantial decline in automotive employment 
due to the recurring steel shortage, was only 
partly offset by the continued seasonal expansion 
in the logging and lumbering industries. A lar» I 
gain in employment in the nondurable goods indy. 
tries was chiefly concentrated in the food group, 
There was a sharp recovery in leather industry 
employment, which had shown some weakness j1 
recent months, and a relatively early flattening. 
out of the seasonal slump in the textiles and 
apparel industries. 

The early summer gain in construction employ- 
ment brought the number employed in this indus. 
try to 2,180,000 during June. Continued increases 
are anticipated until about 2% million worker 
are employed by September, when 1948 construc- 
tion activity is expected to be at its peak. This 
forecast is based on a revised estimate of antici- 
pated expenditures totaling 18 billion dollars for 
new construction in 1948, prepared jointly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Office of 
Domestic Commerce. Earlier estimates, made 
last November, had placed the 1948 dollar volume 
of new construction at 15.2 billion and peak con- 
tract construction employment at 2,150,000. 
Upward revisions were made partly to allow for 
the enlarged scope of the definition of publi 
utilities construction, but exclusive of that adjust 
ment the previous estimate was raised by abou! 
12 percent primarily because expenditures {0 
new residential construction have been advancilg 
more rapidly than anticipated last fall. Higher 
priced housing has predominated thus far thi 
year, and the expectation that relatively mor 
low-priced houses would be constructed has 10! 


been realized. 
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2ritish Labor under the Labor Government 


Part I.—Economic Position of Labor: 
Levels of National Income, 1938 and 1947, 
Workers’ Gains in Earnings and Working Conditions 
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x view OF Great Britain’s continuing economic 
lifficulties, no very marked improvement in the 
national level of living could have been expected 
ince the end of hostilities, whatever the political 
romplexion of the postwar Government. Such in- 
eases in net national product as have taken place 
ere necessarily devoted largely to replacement 
of physical war losses and to balancing Britain’s 
nternational accounts. 

While the current level of national real income 












employ- 
is indus. 


ncreases 
workers about the same as prewar, the British wage 
ynstruc. earner can show substantial gains in comparison 
- This {miwith the mid-1930’s in respect to hours and earn- 
t onticiammgs, diet, clothing, housing, and health. These 
lars forlmprovements may be largely ascribed to more 
tly bygregular employment, virtual disappearance of un- 
fice ofemployment, more equitable distribution of sup- 
_ made{plies through rationing of necessities, controlled 
volumeptices of necessities, subsidized housing, and im- 
ak con-proved arrangements for meals in factories. 
50.000. 10 what extent have these gains been made 
low forgpince the end of World War II? Controls and sub- 
publicfaedies, adopted during the war in order to distrib- 
adjust- ete Scarce supplies more equitably, helped workers 
- about {° Maintain a better level of living than would 
-es forave been possible otherwise. The retention of 
ee —, Office of Foreign Labor Conditions. Part II will appear 
anit issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Both parts wil] be 
ur this RiPeprinted as Serial No. R1930. 
- more 


as not 





these devices after the war, when shortages of 
civilian goods became less acute, made possible 
the improvement over prewar levels. In mid-1948 
shortages of food, household goods, houses, and 
other commodities still persisted. However, since 
July 1945, certain services have been greatly ex- 
tended—particularly social security, health, and 
safety programs—and better provision has been 
made for the education and welfare of children. 
Through collective bargaining and statutory ac- 
tion, hours have been shortened and wage rates 
further increased. 

Moreover, these improvements have not 
involved the sacrifice of freedom to organize and 
to bargain collectively nor any substantial curtail- 
ment of individual liberty with respect to choice 
of jobs. In spite of an agreement by national 
leaders to arbitrate labor-management disputes 
during a 5-year reconstruction period, unauthor- 
ized strikes have been used by local groups some- 
what more freely than in wartime. Consultation 
between labor, management, and Government on 
many issues has assumed new importance. 

The gains which have been made and retained 
since VE-day are due in large part to the strong 
bargaining position of labor in a period of full 
employment, to a vigorous trade-union movement, 
and to the Labor Party’s victory at the polls in 
July 1945. 
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National Income, 1938 and 1947 


The total national cash income of the United 
Kingdom (including borrowing from abroad and 
sales of assets to foreigners) in 1947 was double 
that in 1938. However, the real level of con- 
sumption for the nation as a whole had not quite 
regained the prewar level in 1947. During the 
years 1940 through 1946, it had been lower than 
prewar. The situation is summed up by the 
following data on national and per capita personal 
expenditures revalued at 1938 prices: 


Total cash resources (in mil- 1938 1945 1947 
lions) '_- £5,227 £9,205 £10, 220 
Aggregate personal expendi- 
tures (in millions) at— 
Current prices 
1938 prices 
Population (in thousands) - -- 
Per capita personal expendi- 
tures at 1938 prices 


£4,288 £5, 996 
£4,288 £3, 921 
47,494 49, 108 


£7, 421 
£4, 424 
49, 748 


£90.3 <£79.8 £88. 9 


! Includes borrowing from abroad and sale of assets to foreigners as follows 
(in millions); 1038 £70; 1945 £380; 1947 £675. Source: Great Britain Treas- 
ury, National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 1947 (Cmd. 
7371), tables 1, 20, and 21. 

+. 


During the war years, consumer purchases were 
limited by severe shortages of civilian goods, by 
rationing of necessities, and by high prices of 
luxury items. Government expenditures reached 
57 percent of gross national product in 1944 
(compared with 15 percent in 1938). In 1945, the 
proportion was still high (49 percent), but by 
1947 it had dropped to 22 percent, thus releasing 
a higher proportion of the total for personal 
consumption and private investment. 


Gains of Industrial Workers 


Although the per capita real income of the 
nation as a whole remained stationary, the real 
income of industrial wage earners before payment 
of direct taxes was about 20 percent higher in 
1945, and 25 percent higher in 1947 than in 1938. 
After payment of direct taxes, wage earners’ real 
income was 9 percent higher in 1945 and 20 per- 
cent higher in 1947. Available statistical meas- 
ures indicate this rise.’ 

2 For further discussion see Great Britain: Wage Trends and Wage Poli- 
cles, 1938-47, Monthly Labor Review, September 1947, or Bull. No. 934. 





Inderes 
October 
1938 tout 
(1) Weekly wage rates (September 
1, 1939= 100) 
(2) Weekly earnings (October 1938= 


1947 


99.5 150.5 179 
100 180 203 


100 164 194 

(4) Allen’s cost of living index 
(1938 = 100) 100 

(5) Real earnings before direct taxes 


1150.9 1g) 
100 120 125 


109 129 


1 Annual average. 


Sources: Weekly wage rates and earnings, Ministry of Labor. Prof. p G 
D. Allen’s Cost of Living Index, in London and Cambridge Econom, 
Service Bulletin I, Vol. XX VI, February 18, 1948 (pp. 18-19). Adjustmey 
for direct taxation, in Economist Records and Statistics, July 3, 1948 (p_ |; 


Average hours worked per week in 1945 (474 
were a little higher than prewar (46.5) but in 1947 
had beer reduced to 45.2, without a corresponding 
reduction in wages. 

The difference between the trend in wage rate 
and the trend in earnings reflects a shift of em. 
ployment into higher paid occupations, more pie 
work and production bonuses, and overtime rate 
of pay. After the war, many union agreements 
were adjusted to provide overtime rates of pay 
starting after 44 hours, instead of after 47 or 4{ 
hours. 

Wages continued to rise during the first 5 months 
of 1948. In May 1948, the broadened weekly 
wage rate index was 5 percent above mid-147. 
However, the interim retail price index rose ever 
more; in May 1948 it was 8 percent above mid- 
1947. Retail price advances in the 11 months 
since June 1947 have whittled away some of labor's 
earlier gains. 

In appraising the welfare of labor, account mus 
be taken also of the reductions in scheduled work 
hours by collective agreements and the extensio 
of vacations and holidays with pay. 

After the end of the war, vacations with paj 
were granted to more workers, and existing plat 
were lengthened to include more time off than 1 
prewar days. In 1938, an estimated 7% millio 
wage earners received some paid vacations; » 
early 1947, the number had increased to almost |: 
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illion. The Wages Councils Act of 1945, appli- 
‘ble to substandard industries,’ permits orders 
roviding longer paid vacations than the 1-week 
scations authorized under the prewar Trade 


” yards Acts. In May 1947, more than 1,100 
64 sllective agreements (900 being industry-wide or 
194 . . ; 
istrict agreements) stipulated paid holidays; the 
50.9 jqfmame arrangements were generally observed by 
organized firms in these trades. Most of these 
20 125MM reements provided payment for 6 statutory 
09 1» olidays, in addition to 6 or more consecutive 
~ Bays’ vacation. 
1. Prof. R.g Although weekly hours of work in Britain are 
dge Econom: fmatill longer than in the United States, between 
3,108 [uly 1945 and May 1, 1948, scheduled hours of 
“BB 5 million workers were reduced by 3 or 314 hours 
45 (47.4) Mi week, i. e., from 47 or 48 to about 44. These 
it in 1947 forkers have generally also gained the 5-day week. 


To a certain extent, these reductions have been 
fiset by agreements to work overtime, at over- 
ne rates of pay, although workers have not 
ways shown eagerness to avail themselves of the 
pportunity for extra earnings. The National 
Jnion of Mineworkers agreed to extend until 
pril 30, 1949, the November 1947 agreement to 
ork overtime either by working an extra half 
our each day, or an extra 5-hour shift every other 
aturday. Even at pits that have voted for 


sponding 


‘age rate 
ft of em. 
LOTe Piece 
ume rates 
reements 
S of pay 
47 or 4 














5 months f/paturday work, attendance on Saturdays has 
| weekly fPeen irregular. On each Saturday during Decem- 
rid-1947, Mer 1947, an average of 185,000 tons of coal was 
ose evenfmmined. During January 1948, Saturday tonnage 
)ve mid-everaged 171,400 tons; while on February 7, only 
months {f931,700 tops were produced. In the cotton indus- 
f labor's ry, about half the spinning section voted to work 
% hours of overtime a week through the summer 
int must 1948. The weaving section, however, rejected 
ed work @vertime by a two-thirds majority. Married 
xtension women are reluctant to accept work schedules 
volving more than a 9-hour day, or a 5-day 
ith payfiFeek on account of the difficulties of transporta- 
1g plans fh'on, shopping, and care of children. 
than of The steeply graduated income tax greatly 
million feduced the incentive to work longer hours at 
ons; byf@vertime rates. The April 1948 budget offered 
most lime relief by lowering the tax rate on that part 


taxable income falling between £125 and £250. 


See British Wages Councils Act, 1945, in Monthly Labor Review, July 
5 (pp. 120-123) or Serial No. R. 1761. 





Social Security, Safety, and Education 


In accordance with the Beveridge Report of 
1942 recommending the creation of a compre- 
hensive and unified system of social insurance, a 
Ministry of National Insurance was established 
and a Family Allowances Act was passed by the 
Coalition Government in June 1945. Under the 
Labor Government, which came to power pledged 
to complete the plan, four additional measures 
were enacted: The National Insurance Act, the 
Industrial “Injuries Act, the National Health 
Services Act, and the National Assistance Act.‘ 

The Family Allowances Act provided weekly 
payments of 5s. to every family for each child 
after the first, up to the age of 15, or 16 years 
provided he or she was attending school or was 
apprenticed. The Industrial Injuries Act (1946) 
extended the system of workmen’s compensation, 
raised benefits, and eliminated court administra- 
tion. The National Insurance Act (1946) con- 
solidated the schemes for insurance against sick- 
ness, maternity, unemployment, and old age, 
and extended coverage to the entire British 
population, including all the gainfully occupied 
and even those not gainfully employed. Employed 
persons qualify for all benefits, self-employed for 
all except unemployment, and non-employed for 
old-age and survivors’ insurance only. ‘There are 
special insurance provisions for married women. 

These schemes will be financed by contribu- 
tions from employers, beneficiaries, and the State. 
The scale of contributions and of benefits has 
been raised. However, the State will ultimately 
pay the major part of the costs. The workmen’s 
compensation system has become contributory. 
One feature of the financing of the National 
Insurance Act is the power given the Treasury, 
to reduce or increase contributions for temporary 
periods as a means of stabilizing purchasing power 
and employment. 

The National Health Services Act (1946) sup- 
plements the health-insurance scheme by pro- 
viding a complete Government-financed system of 
hospital and medical services available to prac- 
tically the entire population, free of charge, 
without insurance qualification. 





‘The Family Allowances Act became effective August 1946, and the others, 
July 1948, 
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The National Assistance Act (1948) liberalizes 
public welfare services and provides aid to the 
needy who may not be adequately cared for by 
national insurance. The cost of assistance will 
be borne chiefly by the National Treasury, and 
in part by the local authorities. 

Safety programs have received greater emphasis 
since the nationalization of the mines (effective 
January 1, 1947) as part of the National Coal 
Board’s efforts to attract young recruits to the 
industry and to conserve the present labor force. 
Dust-prevention methods are being vigorously 
promoted, both in South Wales which is particu- 
larly subject to the silicosis hazard, and in other 
coal divisions, through dust-prevention commit- 
tees on which coal-mine inspectors, the National 
Coal Board, and the National Union of Mine- 
workers are represented. The Miners’ Welfare 
Commission is operating a medical rehabilitation 
center. 

Many of the working parties, set up by Sir 
Stafford Cripps for 18 industries under private 
management,’ recommended improvements in 


working conditions, the construction of better 
factory buildings, and stricter enforcement of the 
Factory Act standards regarding welfare, health, 


and sanitation. Some of the older textile mills 
have made improvements designed to attract labor, 
including the installation of modern rest rooms, 
washing facilities, clothing lockers, repa.ating, and 
better ventilation. 

In April 1947, the school-leaving age was raised 
to 15, as provided in the Education Act of 1944. 
The Labor Party promised in 1945 to raise it to 
16 “at the earliest possible moment.” However, 
owing to the shortage of teachers and school 
facilities, it will be some time before this can be 
done. 

A bill to reorganize and to improve the voca- 
tional counseling and juvenile placement services 
of the Ministry of Labor was introduced into 
Parliament in March 1948, in accordance with the 
report of a Committee on the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service, September 1945. This bill also 
provides for extended training of persons above 
the compulsory school-attendance age, in order 

* For further discussion, see Part II—Position and Role of Trade-Unions 


which will appear in Serial No. R1930 and in the October 1948 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 





to facilitate the mobility and re-allocation of ja}, 
in the interests of maintaining full employmey, 
In the placement of boys and girls, individug 
vocational interests are being given primary cop 
sideration; young people under 18 who are seekip, 
work are not subject to the employment contjo} 
now in force. 


Housing 


During the Second World War, while housiny 
construction was at a standstill, 500,000 individy,) 
houses were destroyed or rendered uninhabitabj. 
and another 4 million damaged, out of a total o 
13 million dwellings in the United Kingdon 
Much of the damage was concentrated in a fo, 
urban areas—London, the southern ports, an 
some industrial towns. 

In March 1945, the Government estimated tha 
750,000 dwellings were urgently required and , 
further 500,000 were needed to replace houses 
already condemned or to lessen overcrowding. 
Labor pledged vigorous prosecution of the hous. 
building program “until every family in this 
island has a good standard of accommodation,” 
and also a full long-range program of land-ux 
planning. The New Towns Act (1946) and th 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 dealt 
with the latter aspect. 

Progress on the housing program was somewhat 
slower than had been anticipated. However, in 
3 years’ time, slightly over 700,000 additional 
dwelling units were provided and 770,000 dwell- 
ings less severely damaged in the war wer 
repaired, 

Dwelling units completed, 
April 1, 1945-April 80, 19 


New permanent houses 

Temporary houses 

Existing premises converted or adapted 

War damaged dwellings repaired for occupa- 


1 Includes requisitioned properties, temporary huts, and service camps. 
Source: Ministry of Health Housing Return, April 30, 1948 (Cmd. 741", 
p. 3. 
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Most of the new houses have been built by local 
ythorities. The Central Government provides 
he following types of assistance: (1) substantial 
sbsidies, for the purpose of keeping rents low; 
(2) an act enabling local authorities to acquire land 
xpeditiously ; (3) bulk purchase of supplies by the 
Ministry of Works (since 1945), including com- 
plete prefabricated houses; (4) special training 
schemes arranged by the Ministry of Labor, in 
onsultation with building unions and employers; 
(5) use of prisoner-of-war labor on preparation of 
housing sites and in brick making; (6) priorities on 
jabor and materials for low-cost public house- 
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thabitab). 


& total of building projects. Local authorities are guided in 
Kingdon, preparing plans by instructions issued by the 
IN a fey Ministry of Health; and in November 1945, these 
orts, andi vere revised to provide a higher than prewar 


standard of accommodation. 


Diet and Clothing 


During the war (1939-45) the number of daily 
calories per capita declined only slightly, but there 
was a marked deterioration in the quality of the 
national diet. Cereal foods and potatoes were 
substituted for meat, poultry, and fish, and vege- 
table proteins for animal proteins. The consump- 
tion of oils and fats, and sugar and sirups declined. 
The consumption of dairy products, however, 
increased. 


In the first 3 postwar years, national food sup- 
plies were adversely affected by (1) the ending of 
lend-lease, (2) the severe weather in early 1947, 
and (3) the worsening terms of trade especially in 
1947-48. The Economic Survey for 1948 esti- 
mated an average daily caloric intake of 2,681 
during the first half of 1948, compared to 2,987 
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than in 1945, and the increases in sugar, and in 
tomatoes, fruits and poultry did not counter- 
balance substantial declines in meat, milk, eggs, 
and potatoes. 

Changes in the per capita food consumption, as 
a result of the war, and the postwar economic 
crisis, are shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


Percent of prewar 
1946 1948 


(January-June) 


Calories per capita 98. 0 89. 4 


Dairy products_-- 130. 119. 
Grain products__- baitanit 122. 118. 
Potatoes 156. 100. 
Eggs and egg products----_-- 106. 91. 
Vegetables 118. 76. 


Beverages 93. 98. 
Tomatoes and fruit 64. 76. 
Fish, game, poultry, etc 84. 103. 
Sugar and sirups 67. 69. 


i cenadwcekwewe 82. 2 76. 9 
79. 0 61.3 
Pulges and nuts..........-- 66. 7 60. 4 


Source; Great Britain, Ministry of Food, Food Consumption Levels in 
United Kingdom (1947), and Great Britain Treasury, Economic Survey for 
1948, 


These national averages conceal the increased 
consumption by low-income groups and groups 
with special nutritional needs. Extra rations of 
certain foods were provided for persons with 
special needs and those manual workers who did 
not have access to canteens. Children and nurs- 
ing and expectant mothers received extra milk at 
reduced prices or free. Extra cheese and meat 
rations have been allotted at various times to 
agricultural workers, seamen and _ fishermen, 
underground miners, and certain other heavy 
workers. 

In general, the wage earner’s postwar diet has 
been better than it was before the war, because 
price controls and subsidies have enabled him to 
buy his whole ration—a ration calculated on the 
basis of nutritional needs. A more equitable 
distribution of food supplies has been obtained 


a 


not only through rationing, but also under Scheme; 
providing for milk distributed free or at reduces 
prices, cheap and nutritious meals in canteen. 
and low-cost meals in “British restaurant, 
established by the Government in working-clas, 
districts. 

Normal supplies of clothing and_househo 
goods fell off more than a third and more thay , 
half, respectively, during the 6 years of wa, 
By allocating a large proportion of the supplic 
of raw materials to the manufacture of utili, 
grades of clothing and furniture, the Governmey; 
has aided the low-income family. Since the end of 
hostilities, supplies both of clothing and househo|; 
goods for the home market (including utility 
grades) increased substantially. At the beginning 
of 1947, the amount of rationed footwear an 
clothing was about three-fourths of prewar cop. 
sumption, whereas hardware, hollow ware, and 
other domestic supplies had regained the prewa; 
level. But demand still exceeded supply. “Fo 


a large section of the people,” the Economic Sur. 
vey for 1947 stated, “the present food and cloth. 
ing rations are more than they could normally 
afford even in good prewar years, and are much 
more than they could afford in years of depres. 


sion. * * * Part of the shortage which now 


exists results from the unprecedentedly high level 
of purchasing power of the mass of the popula- 
tion.” In May 1948, certain rationing restrictions 
were eased to enable consumers, during a limited 
period, to purchase additional clothing and to 
liberalize somewhat the allocations of priority 
rights to purchase furniture. 

In spite of the meager and monotonous diets, 
overcrowded housing, long hours of work during 
the war, and the general strain of life under war 
conditions, all medical indexes point to better 
health than during prewar years, for the population 
as a whole. In particular, the reduced infant 
mortality rate is a sure sign of a marked economic 
improvement among low-income families and 4 
diet which is at least adequate from the nutritional 
standpoint. 
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\nrHouGH MANY Of the labor-management com- 
nittees established during the war were discon- 
nued when wartime pressures ended, reports to 
he Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that several 

undred such committees are still functioning as a 
bart of peacetime manufacturing operations. 

The idea of utilizing joint labor-management 
committees for the improvement of production 
nd the achievement of more harmonious relations 
between management and workers was not entirely 
ew to American industry when World War II 
began. It had not achieved widespread accept- 
nce, however, although a few extensively publi- 
ized applications attested to its practicability. 

In 1942, the War Production Board, as a part of 
s intensive drive to raise production levels, began 
o urge establishment of labor-management com- 
nittees in all war plants. Each plant complying 
ith this request was asked to register its action 

ith the WPB. By 1945 a total of over 5,000 
uch committees had been registered. In some 
mstances, it was apparent that registrations 
epresented only paper compliance; in others, 
bint committees were actually organized but were 
iscontinued after a short trial period. However, 
h a check of the registration list, about 3,200 


lants stated that their committees were actively 





' Of the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Branch. Background and interpre- 
tive material of great value in the analysis of the reports were furnished by 
hea de Schweinitz, one time Chief, Committee Standards and Analysis 

heh, War Production Drive Division, WPB. 


functioning in July 1945. A substantial number 
of these reported that the committees had been 
successful and that it was planned to continue 
them after the war. 

In January 1948, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
circularized 3,023 plants on the final WPB regis- 
tration list to determine the current status of the 
committees which had been recorded as function- 
ing in July 1945. Of the 1,272 replies received, 
944 provided usable information, 148 indicated 
that no records of wartime activities were avail- 
able, and 180 indicated that no committees had 
ever been established despite their previous regis- 
tration of a functioning committee with the WPB. 
To similar inquiries sent to 580 local unions listed 
as bargaining agents in the plants which provided 
positive information regarding their committees, 
126 replies were received. 

Comparison of the information independently 
supplied by the management and union officials 
indicated substantial agreement in respect to 
the history and activities of the committees. In 
only nine instances were there significant differ- 
ences in the replies, in which management re- 
ported the existence of a committee while the 
union reply indicated that no “labor-management 
committee’ had been established. These seeming 
contradictions apparently reflected differences of 
interpretation as to the proper constitution of a 
labor-management committee. In each instance, 
however, there was a committee which included 
union members. 

No attempt was made to follow up the inquiries 
addressed to the plants which failed to reply. 
This precludes any general conclusion as to the 
proportion of a]l wartime committees which were 
sufficiently successful to warrant their continuance 
into peacetime operations. It appears logical, 
however, to assume that interest in the suc- 
cessful operation of their committees would have 
prompted a response from most plants which 
have continued this cooperative relationship. 

The 944 plants for which usable information was 
received included 787 plants in which a union had 
been recognized as a bargaining agent and 157 





2 Labor-Management Production Committees, by Dorothea de Schweinitz, 
in Labor and Nation, October 1945 (pp. 29-31). 

2 On the liquidation of the WPB, this registration list was placed in the 
custody of the Bureau of Labor Standards of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
It was made available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics through the cooper- 
ation of that agency. 
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nonunion plants. Of these, 564 union"and 93 
nonunion plants reported that their committees 
had been discontinued at the end of the war or 
shortly thereafter. Committees were reported as 
still functioning in 223 union and 64 nonunion 
plants, 


Composition and Function 


The Basic Guide for Labor-Management Com- 
mittees, published by the WPB in 1945, stressed 
the fact that there is no typical pattern for a labor- 
management committee either in respect to its 
membership or its functions. The Guide pointed 
out, however, that eight general policies commonly 
constitute the basis for the successful operation of 
a committee. These were: 


(1) Labor and management will work together to im- 
prove production. 

(2) The work of the joint production committee shall 
not duplicate, conflict with, or replace recognized pro- 
cedures for handling grievances and other collective- 
bargaining matters. 

(3) Activities of the production committee shall be of 
mutual bentfit to both management and labor and shail 
not further the special interests of either group. 

(4) Neither management nor labor shall sustain losses 
as a result of the work of the committee. 

(5) Management representatives on the committee will 
have sufficient authority to secure prompt decisions on 
committee recommendations. 

(6) Labor representatives, comparable in number with 
the management representatives, will have sufficient 
prestige and authority to secure full cooperation of the 
workers on committee programs. 

(7) Labor and management each shall choose its own 
representatives. If there is a recognized collective-bargain- 
ing agent, it shall name the labor representatives. 

(8) The scope of the committee’s work and the authority 
delegated to it will be clearly defined, with provision for 
adjustments as new problems arise. 


Among the problems directly related to produc- 
tion, which the Guide suggested as suitable for 
committee consideration, were improvement in 
method or design, stores control, maintenance, 
plant lay-out and housekeeping, care of tools and 
equipment, conservation and salvage, nonfinancial 
incentives, and employee suggestion systems. 
Problems related to manpower included absentee- 
ism and turn-over, upgrading and training, recruit- 
ing and replacement, safety, nutrition and health, 
transportation and rationing, housing, and place- 
ment of returned veterans. The Guide also 
stressed the value of the committees in promoting 


a 
war-bond, blood-donor, and fund drives anq ir 
the development and operation of informatio, 
programs for employees. 








Discontinued Committees 





It was strikingly evident from many of th, 
reports that a large number of the wartime con. 
mittees were organized simply as a gesture of 
compliance to the WPB request or as a means of 
handling the extraordinary problems of wartin. 
operations. Many committees functioned only jy 
connection with bond drives, rationing, share-thp. 
ride programs, and similar strictly wartime 
activities. Others were concerned primarily with 
developing methods of reducing absenteeism —alsp 
a problem of particular wartime significance. |; 
was not surprising that most of these committees 
were discontinued as soon as the wartime pressure 
ended. The leading reason given for discontinv. 
ance generally was ‘“‘end of war’’ (272 committees) 
or “lack of interest’? (135 committees), the latter 
apparently being an appraisal based upon post. 
war operating conditions. 


TABLE 1,—<Status of wartime labor-management production 
committees in 944 manufacturing plants, by size and 
unionization of plant, 1947 


























thich com. 
Plants with active —— bo = = 
Total | committees in 1947 eontinued - 
Plant size in 1947 (in | num- 
number of employees) | ber of 
plants . Non- 1 luni | Non- 
Total | Union | jnion | Tota! | Union | union 
} 

pe 944 287 223 64 657 564 | % 
ii itwnmiti 50 14 6 8 36 16 y 
0 and under 100-.-_-_-. 73 27 16 11 46 33 } 
100 and under 500... -- 307 110 83 27 197 175 | 2 
500 and under 1,000 145 52 44 & 93 85 § 
1,000 and under 2,000_. oF 29 25 4 65 62 3 

2,000 and under 3,000. 33 s 7 1 25 23 
3,000 and under 4,000 27 8 7 1 19 19 0 
4,000 and under 5,000 14 3 2 1 ll 11 0 
5,000 and over._....... 37 5 5 0 32 26 | 5 
Unknown............. 164 31 28 3) 133) 14) 














In general, the comments regarding the wartime 
activities of the committees, which were discon- 
tinued at the end of the war, indicated that they 
had functioned successfully. In some instances, it 
was stated, that they had been highly effective in 
all phases of their activities. Of the entire group 
of 657 discontinued committees, only 133 were 
reported as having been discontinued because they 
were ineffective. 

The available information did not indicate 
whether either labor or management made any 
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PABOR 


sort to fit the discontinued committees into 
acetime operations. The fact that 620 of the 
7 discontinued committees were in existence for 
ver a year, and that 229 had a life history of over 
years, indicates, however, that in most instances 


iste 2.—Reasons for discontinuing labor-management 
‘production committees active in January-June 1945, by 
duration of committee 
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ANS of inuing |ber of 
. Reason for discontinuing ro | 
T'time ” ommittee com: | tinder 6and | land | 2and 3 yr. Un- 
; mit- 6 mo under|/underjunder; and hnewn 
nly ID tees *|12mo.| 2 yr. | 3 yr. | over 
the, 657 22| 104| 164] 229 23 
in eeenmnltess..... ccccoce 15 1 1 1 
rtime i” — seea|o == = 
. © Re Pe 272 0 3 36 69 119 45 
Withee 90a 133 | 13| 311 37) 26 18 
k of interest........-...- 135 4 6 24 40 46 15 
also iant closed after war... 14 1 0 3 2 7 l 
roblems handled by other 
- It MiP ioreported methods... 19 o} o| 3] 6] 7 3 
ttees To reason given...........- 84 2 0 7 10 24 41 


























hey were given a reasonable trial. Some of the 
slants indicated that, despite the discontinuance 
of the committees, many of the activities developed 
by the committees were being continued. 


ctive Committees in 1947 


ction 7 The 287 plants reporting active committees in 
1947 ranged in size from only 15 employees to 
— Bover 40,000 employees. The group included 223 
nionized plants and 64 nonunion plants. 

Labor and management were reported as being 
on. (equally represented on most of the active com- 
“" Bmittees, although a few had a larger membership 

« irom one side than from the other. Generally, 

» those with an unequal distribution of membership 

» fEbad more labor than management representatives. 

; The size of the active committees ranged from 3 

; Eto 27 members, the most common sizes being 

; either 6 or 10 members. 

Management representation on the committees 
most commonly included both policy-making and 
1 Moperating officials. About one-fourth of the com- 
l- Mmittees, however, had only operating officials to 
Y Hrepresent management, and another small group 
\' Mreported that only policy-making officials par- 
1 ® ticipated in the meetings. 

In the unionized plants, labor representation on 
® B the committees almost invariably included some 
’ & of the elective officers of the unions. About one 
in five committees restricted membership to union 


officers or plant stewards. In the majority, how- 
ever, the labor membership included both union 
officials and rank-and-file union members. In 
plants in which the bargaining unit did not cover 
all employees, the nonunion employees usually 
were given a part of the representation on the 
committees. 

Concentration of all joint labor-management 
activities in one general committee was reported 
to be the most common practice, although it was 
not unusual to delegate particular activities to 
specialized subcommittees. Most common among 
the special subcommittees were those particularly 
concerned with safety, employee suggestion sys- 
tems, and employee recreation programs. 

Inasmuch as the reports indicated only the 
activities in which the committees had participated 
during the last half of 1947 and did not list any 
other activities in which they may have been 


TABLE 3.—Labor-management committee activities in 223 
union and 64 nonunion manufacturing plants during 
last half of 1947 





Number of plants reporting action on each 
subject 




















Subjects considered Total Union Nonunion 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- |Num-|! Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
| 
All plants reporting. ........- 287 | 100.0 223 | 100.0 64 | 100.0 
aeeeenessense | Gees | eas | — = = . 
Production problems (effi- 

<« 8 2s 221 77.0 170 | 76.2 51 79.7 
Suggestions by workers.--.-. 214 | 74.6 160 | 71.7 54 84.4 
Care of tools and equipment 163 | 56.8 116 | 52.0 47 73.4 
Improving work quality-__-__-. 197 | 68.6 148 | 66.4 49 76.6 
Curtailing absenteeism - --_--__- 184 64.1 147 65.9 37 57.8 
| 87 | 30.3 68 | 30.5 19 29.7 
Job evaluation __....--- audit 85 | 29.6 70 | 31.4 15 23.4 
Production time standards 

(piece rates, premium rates, 

SNA tathit ts incanlnindiaigabaaie . 93 | 32.4 74} 33.2 19 29.7 
a ee Se 243 | 84.7 186 | 83.4 57 89.1 
Welfare (child care, housing, 

transportation, etc.) . 83 | 28.9 60 | 26.9 23 35.9 
Health problems (medical 

care, sanitation, first aid, 

ete.) i eaddacaee desea datacaldasaie 167 58. 2 122 54.7 45 70.3 
I <cannccatiuaadianids J 131 45.6 04 42.2 37 57.8 
EE See 53 18.5 37 16.6 16 25.0 














authorized to engage, it was impossible to define 
the scope of a typical committee. The wide range 
of subjects reported as having been considered 
during this relatively short period indicates, how- 
ever, that committee procedures generally are very 
flexible and that practically any problem affecting 
both management and labor may be presented 
for consideration. 
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The particular types of problems most com- 
monly reported as having received committee 
attention during the period were safety, produc- 
tion problems, and employee suggestion systems. 
At least three-fourths of the committees reported 
activity in each of these fields. Other problems 
receiving attention in at least half of the com- 
mittees included improvement of work quality, 
curtailment of absenteeism, employee health 
problems, and care of tools and equipment. 
Nearly half of the committees devoted some time 
to the development of employee recreation pro- 
grams. Job training, job evaluation, and em- 
ployee welfare programs were included in the 
activities of more than a fourth of the committees. 

Regular scheduled meetings were reported for 
most of the active committees, the intervals 
ranging from 3 times a week to once in each 
quarter. The most popular schedule, reported for 
107 committees, was once each month. Weekly 
meetings were the rule for 37 committees, and 
biweekly meetings were scheduled for 34 others. 

Minutes of each meeting were recorded by most 
of the active committees, although common prac- 
tice is to keep labor-management committee 
meetings as informal as possible and to reach 
decisions through general agreement rather than 
by vote. In some instances, the minutes were 


intended only for reference in future meetings and 










were not duplicated for distribution. Mo 
commonly, however, the minutes were distriby;, 
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to all interested persons and, in a few instances, 
they were given general publicity to acquaint all IB, rates 
employees with the activities of the committee. Two 
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AGE DIFFERENTIALS by occupation are of basic 
portance in industry. They provide a means 
not only for compensating workers in accordance 
‘ith differences in skill, effort, and working condi- 
ions, but also for attracting labor to the skilled 
rades which require years of training and invest- 
ment by the workers of both time and money to 
equire the essential skills. Each establishment, 
herefore, deals with wages in two ways: the level 
pf wage rates by occupation, and the differences 
rates between one type of labor and another. 
Two major aspects of occupational wage rela- 
ionships are considered: a cross-sectional review 
of wage differentials by occupation as they exist 
urrently; and an analysis of changes in these 
lifferentials since 1907. Despite the seemingly 
mdless variation, especially among different 
ccupational classifications, rates at any one time 
luctuate within certain limits: within an estab- 
ishment, and from industry to industry, between 
he highest and lowest occupational rates (usually 
rom the skilled to the unskilled rates). The ques- 
ion is, can these variations be so described as to 
provide more precise knowledge about the United 
tates wage structure? And, if a fairly accurate 
picture of current occupational wage differentials 

obtained, can such data be considered reliable 
bver a long period of time? 



















' Of the Bureau's Division of Wage Analysis. Donald Helm of the Division 
ovided valuable assistance in the preparation of the basic data and in their 
nterpretation. 


Basis and Scope of Analysis 


Occupational wage relationships as used in this 
study relate to measures of typical spreads in 
rates between occupations of varying job require- 
ments. The level of wages is dealt with only 
indirectly, to indicate the effect of certain types 
of increases in wage rates on occupational dif- 
ferentials. 

Measures of typical spreads were computed as 
follows: for each industry, all available occupa- 
tional rate data were expressed as percentages of 
selected unskilled jobs; in the current periods 
janitors and hand truckers, singly or in combina- 
tion, most frequently served as a base. In earlier 
periods, when detailed classifications for unskilled 
labor were not available, common labor was used 
as a base. This procedure yielded, for selected 
skilled occupations in a given industry, a percent- 
age differential above or below the selected un- 
skilled occupational rates.? For the analysis of 
cents-per-hour differences between skilled and 
unskilled, absolute differences between the same 
selected skilled and unskilled occupations were 
computed. 

To summarize percentage differentials for a wide 
variety of industries, it was necessary to disregard 
specific occupational titles. The data were, 
therefore, grouped into three broad classes: 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. Criteria were 
developed for the classification of specific occupa- 
tions into each of these classes, with certain fur- 
ther distinctions for subdividing the semiskilled 
and unskilled classes into two groups each. The 
differentials for each class were then arrayed, 
regardless of industry, and a median, as well as a 
range, representing the middle half of the array 
were obtained. This detail applied to only the 
analysis of the current situation. 

For measuring the trend in occupational differ- 
entials, only the spread between skilled and un- 
skilled rates was employed. In earlier periods 
the Bureau’s studies related primarily to skilled 





3 This procedure does not necessarily yield the best results for all purposes. 
Detailed studies of wage relationships in specific industries indicate that the 
best results for specific industries are obtained when indexes are first devel- 
oped on an establishment basis, before averaging, rather than on the basis of 
occupational average earnings. This procedure involves too much detail 
for the general conclusions dealt with in this article. (See Occupational 
Wage Relationships, Series 1, Nos. 1 to 11, mimeographed.) 
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and unskilled occupations. This, however, is no 
serious drawback since the extremes of the occu- 
pational-rate ladder define the limits of the spread 
within which all other rates are found. <A narrow- 
ing of the spread between skilled and unskilled 
rates reflects, therefore, a narrowing of differentials 
between all occupations. 

Occupational-wage information for the current 
years, 1945 to 1947, were obtained from the 
Bureau’s numerous wage studies during this 
period. These data relate mainly to manufac- 
turing industries; but valuable information was 
also available for the building trades. The data 
for earlier periods are less extensive. Moreover, 
the data for any two periods have not been col- 
lected on the same basis, and are, therefore, not 
strictly uniform. Despite these limitations, fairly 
extensive occupational wage data are available 
for 1907, 1919, 1931-32, 1937-40, and 1945-47, 
which provide a reliable basis for evaluating the 
trend in the spread between skilled and unskilled 
rates. 


Cross-Se¢tion Review of Wage Relationships 


In an analysis of the occupational wage-rate 
structure, the first objective is to find the prevail- 
ing differentials among skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled occupations. For this purpose, all 
occupations, regardless of industry, were classified 
into these three broad classes. Definitions of each 
class and of the two subgroups of semiskilled 
and of unskilled, with indexes for each, are given 
in table 1. 

Skilled occupational rates in manufacturing 
industries, on the average, were about 55 percent 
above unskilled in 1945-47. There was, of 
course, considerable variation among individual 
skilled occupations. The range including the 
middle half of all occupational indexes is from 45 
to 70 percent above the unskilled rates. 

For unskilled occupations, the two groupings 
roughly separate light from heavy laboring tasks. 
The median index for the first group was 100, or 
the same as the average for janitors and hand 
truckers that were generally used as a base; 
the range of the middle half of the occupational 
indexes varied from 95 to 105. Generally, such 
occupations as watchmen were found below the 





3See Industry Wage Studies, Wage Structure, Series 2, Nos, 1 to 63. 
(Mimeographed.) 


base occupational rates and hand truckers above 
The median index for the second group was |: 
percent above the base, with an interquartij, 
range from 105 to 120. These unskilled occups 
tions, as the definition indicates, usually require, 
heavier laboring tasks as well as the use of , 


variety of mechanical aids. 









TABLE org between earnings of skilled, sem; 


skilled, and unskil 
industries,'! 1945-47 


ed occupations, in manufactyr; 


[Average earnings for janitors and hand truckers = 100] 





Types of occupations 








—, 


| Occupation, 


indexes 


Se 


Range 
Medi-| (Middle 
an half 
| Of all 
indexes 





EE ee ee 
Occupations comprising the trades or crafts that normally 
require an extensive learning period under formal 
apprenticeship or equivalent arrangements. Within the 
limits of each trade or craft the work requires planning of 
projects, determination of sequence of operations, and 
responsibility for accuracy of final results. It also 
requires knowledge of use of characteristic tools, ma- 
chine and measuring instruments, as well as knowledge 
of certain basic principles relating to materials and to 
standard computations. Depending upon the specific 
arrangement of production in an establishment, workers 
in these occupations may be used on varying assignments 
or in the more skilled phases of recurring operations. 


SEMISKILLED—GROUP 1.........--.............. 
Occupations that are limited in scope to part of a trade or to 
the operation of a specific machine or unit of equipment. 
Within the limits of the work there is opportunity for 
independent judgment based on extensive experience. 
The work requires care of the machine, knowledge when 
the work is or is not in accord with specifications, and 
making the necessary adjustments to assure accuracy. It 
— requires the use of relevant tools and measuring 
aevices. 


SEMISKILLED—GROUP 2.......--..-.----------- 
Occupations that involve highly repetitive operations, 
where the work sequence is wholly predetermined. 
The use of judgment is limited to recognition when the 
work is not in accord with acceptable standards. When 
anything goes wrong, other, more skilled, workmen or 
supervisors are called upon to make the necessary adjust- 
ment. The learning process is generally short, and the 
major emphasis in learning is to aid the worker in 
producing an acceptable amount and quality of output. 


UNSKILLED—GROUP 1__---- saaeecadhsciinhimame 
Occupations that involve handling of heavy objects or 
materials, such as in loading and unloading, in stacking, 
hoisting, or hauling. The work in these occupations is 
arduous and is frequently performed under unpleasant 
conditions, because of exposure to weather, fumes, heat, 
or unclean surroundings. These occupations also require 
some knowledge in the use of simple tools or equipment, 
such as hooks, shovels, wheelbarrows, crowbars, and 
various lifting devices. 


UNSKILLED—GROUP 2 
Occupations that comprise janitorial, protective, and other 
light unskilled work such as maintaining grounds in 
trim, clean, and orderly appearance. Simple tools may 
be used, such as brooms, shovels, lawn mowers. The 





work is either inside or within easy reach of shelter. 


135 | 12514 





115 





105-12 


115 























110-125 





1 Data from 42 industries were used in the computation of the indexes. : 
number of industries from which pertinent data were available for eac: ¢ nis 


the groups of occupations varied somewhat. 


Semiskilled occupations, also in two groups 
differentiate highly repetitive, short-cycle tasis 
from those involving considerably more varied 
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rience and operations. The median index 
the simpler types of operations was 115, 
ut the same as that for the heavier unskilled 
boring jobs. The interquartile range, however, 
.; smewhat wider, from 10 to 25 percent 
ove the selected unskilled occupations. The 
miskilled occupations with more varied re- 
jirements had a median index of 135, and a 
curing ce from 125 to 145. To a large extent, there- 
re, the pay levels of many of the semiskilled 
cupations partially overlap both skilled and 
ition Ipskilled rates. 
This is not surprising. Among the semiskilled 
Rane M/upations, incentive methods of pay are a much 
ball Meater factor than in the other two classes. 
ders) nce these occupations are, for the most part, 
volved in the basic mass-production processing 
erations, emphasis on output is of primary 
portance. The chief requirements may be 
fined as dexterity and appreciation of timing. 
eed for knowledge of work processes, tools, and 
nuipment is very limited. Sureness of movement 
rived from repetition and exact timing are 
nerally as important as other elements of skill 
4 Hmong the semiskilled. 
By measuring the typical spreads in rates be- 
ween skilled and unskilled occupations in various 
ndustries, certain useful observations may be 
tade. First, industries that employ unskilled 
os (bor under unpleasant and arduous conditions or 
hat have no unusually high skill requirements, 
how a narrow spread (less than 45 percent) 
etween skilled and unskilled rates. Among such 
hdustries are mechanical rubber goods, soap and 
ycerin, leather tanning, copper alloying, rolling, 
nd drawing. Second, industries that have rather 
igh skill requirements or that employ unskilled 
bor under less arduous conditions exhibit a wide 
pread in rates between skilled and unskilled occupa- 
ons. Such industries include tool and die jobbing 
hops, seamless and full-fashioned hosiery, and 
arment industries. Third, if incentive earnings 
re widely prevalent among semiskilled workers, 
bdividual earnings are frequently as high or higher 
han those of skilled workers on a time basis. 
“Gthis in turn may influence the rates of skilled 
orkers on a time basis in order to maintain 
aditional differentials. Also, industries located 
; §@ the South would be influenced, to a substantial 
( P@egree, by the characteristic wider spread in rates 
796794482 


between skilled and unskilled occupations found 
in that region. 

It is important to indicate that the median 
minimizes the influence of extremes. For example, 
in the dyeing and finishing industry some skilled 
occupations show extremely wide differentials 
(over 100 percent) above the unskilled rates, 
but these are isolated instances; all other skilled 
occupations show much narrower differentials. 
In the machinery industry (1945), patternmakers 
earned on the average 75 percent above janitors, 
and hand truckers, and tool and die makers 71 
percent above; but most of the other skilled occupa- 
tions showed differentials that ranged from 50 to 
60 percent above unskilled labor. In tool and 
die jobbing shops (1945), on the other hand, 
where skill requirements are exceptionally high, 
tool and die makers’ earnings were about double 
the selected unskilled rates. These unusually high 
or low differentials for individual occupations 
generally fall on either side of the range that 
includes the middle half of the occupational 
differentials. 

Characteristically the spread in rates between 
skilled and unskilled occupations vary substantially 
by region (table 2). In the South, for example, 
where the median index of the skilled rates is 170 
in 1945-47, the widest range is prevalent. In the 
Far West, the spread is generally least. In the 
North Atlantic States and in the Middle West, 
skilled rates had median indexes of 155 and 150. 
In general, the spread in rates between skilled and 
unskilled occupations seems to be influenced con- 
siderably by the degree of industrialization in a 
particular region, and by the demand and supply 
of unskilled labor. It is not unusual, in some 
southern metalworking industries, to find highly 
skilled occupations with rates three times as high 
as for unskilled occupations. In other parts of 
the United States such variations are unusual. 
In general, skilled rates in the South (particularly 
in skilled occupations with a high degree of demand 
from a number of industries) are not much lower 
than in some northern regions of the United States; 
unskilled labor rates, however, are substantially 
lower than in other parts of the country. 


Changes in Percentage Relationships 


The available data indicate a definite long-term 
trend (from 1907 to 1947) for wage rates between 
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skilled and unskilled occupations to narrow (table 
2). In 1907, for example, skilled rates were on the 
average about double those of unskilled rates. In 


Taste 2.—Relationship between earnings of skilled and 


unskilled occupations, in manufacturing, selected periods, 
1907 to 1947, by region ' 


Average earnings for representative unskilled occupations= 100 





| Occupational index 
Region | 





| Range 
Median (middle half 
of all indexes) 
} | 
United States 
1907 a 205 180-280 
1918-19. 175 150-225 
1031-32 , ow 180 160-220 
1937-40. : : : 165 150-190 
1945-47. : bapambee 155 145-170 
Northeast 
1907 et c 200 | 175-245 
1018-19 ‘Sane ; 165 150-235 
1931-32 175 155-215 
1937-40 : a (2) (2) 
1045-47 a 155 | 145-175 
South 
ES iit 215 | 195-235 
1918-19 in 195 | 175-230 
1031-32...... an 190 | 165-235 
1937-40 ‘ at (?) | 2) 
1045-47 ia nals ola 170 150-195 
Middle West: 
Sey . - in 190 170-250 
1918-19... ’ 175 145-235 
 < = ew et ‘neal 170 150-215 
1937-40... Selita sedate paadieeciien (2) (2) 
1945-47... sibenses tjiiooann 150 140-165 
Far West: 
1907 - seb~eduaubned ctivialiatitia 185 165-200 
1918-19 dae nppaiiad 170 160-195 
1931-32 vetduetmns sincionastmendiltiia 160 145-170 
1987-40 swtooait raat (2) (2) 
1045-47. _.. RS ee ee ee ee 145 140-165 











i The regions used in this study include: Northeast—Connecticut, Maine 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont; Soush—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia; Middle West—Illinois Indiana, lowa Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin; Far West—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

1 Regional data for — (1937-40) insufficient to warrant presentation 
of separate regional indexes. 


1947, on the other hand, skilled occupational rates 
were higher by only half as much as unskilled 
rates; that is, the spread over these 40 years has 
been reduced by about a half. There was some 
variation in the trend from region to region, but 
on the whole all regions participated in this decline 
in the spread. 

Although rates of change in the spread between 
skilled and unskilled wages do not appear to be 
uniform from period to period, the decline in the 
spread averaged, over the 40 years, about 1 
percent a year. A major portion of the decline 
for the United States as a whole, however, seems 
to have occurred between 1907 and 1919. By 
1932, a depression year, some widening of the 
spread is indicated. Subsequently, little change 





a els 
occurred until about 1940; since then the decjgjimypically 
was again accelerated. This behavior of j@Mion suc 












ferentials between skilled and unskilled py,lMess in¥! 
seems to suggest that cyclical changes jn JMBions th 
demand for labor have an important Infiyey.mshment 
on the spread between skilled and untkijj,l&pd sim 
rates. While no year-by-year series is ayaila)jmrades 2 
for the manufacturing industries, there is gojm From 
reason to conclude that much of the narrowipjimween tl 
in the spread of wages occurred during the Pipdmeclined 





World War and immediate postwar years. ()y,qmm914, th 
the narrowing had taken place, relative stabjlijjimates Wi 
existed until the depression, when some widenindamt began 
took place. During the Second World War gpfii/ntil 19 
postwar period, the narrowing of differentials w.iMifferen' 
again accelerated. tayed & 

The Bureau’s studies of union wage scales yumgng W0! 
the building trades, made annually since |9q7fn acce 
are of special importance for analyzing the trem} peret 
in differentials between skilled and unskilled occ Some 
pations (table 3). It is also significant thjffects | 
since bargaining generally takes place on aqmifferen 
individual craft basis, there is less opportunitympations 


to be concerned with the relationships of ,ijjpccupat 

occupations. Moreover, individual contractogmperiods 

During 

TaBLe 3.—Relationships between union wage scales Mh onorty 
journeymen and laborers and helpers in the buildir ppo 
trades, United States, 1907-47 spread 
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declinfimypically specialize in limited phases of construc- 
of dif™mion such as plumbing and carpentry, and are 


<s involved in relating wages between occupa- 
ions than employers in manufacturing estab- 
shments. It is of prime interest, therefore, to 
,d similar tendencies operating in the building 
-ades as in other industries. 

From 1907 to 1947, average differentials be- 
ween the skilled and the unskilled building trades 
joclined from 85 to 43 percent. From 1907 to 
914, the spread between the skilled and unskilled 
ates widened from 85 to 99 percent. After 1916 
began to narrow and continued to narrow rapidly 
mntil 1920 when it reached 66 percent. By 1923, 
liferentials had widened again to 80 percent and 
tayed at this level throughout the 1920’s. Dur- 
les ng World War II years, they narrowed again at 

1907fmen accelerated rate until the narrowest point of 

trenfam3 percent was reached in 1947. 
oc Some tentative observations regarding the 

thetfmeffects of general employment conditions on the 
n ggimifferentials between skilled and unskilled occu- 
unitmpations can be made from these data. Percentage 
if alccupational differentials tend to narrow during 
ictomperiods of increasing employment opportunities. 

During periods of sharp declines in employment 
oF ppportunities, on the other hand, the relative 
spread between skilled and unskilled rates tends 
o widen again, but there is no return to the 

_ Bpread of the former years. 
ine ~=L be changes in percentage relationships between 
occupational rates appear to have been the result 
primarily of the greater sensitivity of unskilled 
han skilled rates to the cyclical fluctuations in 
business conditions. In other words, unskilled 
ages show larger increases in times of rising 
sgemployment opportunities, and greater declines 

“a0 depression years than do skilled wages.‘ As 
“Mevidence to support these conclusions, the Bu- 
—(§reau’s index of urban wage rates for the period 
om October 1943 to April 1947 is presented 

on table 4). This index is based on selected occu- 
——fpations representing skilled, semiskilled, and un- 

‘Bekilled rates in manufacturing. 

‘i In general, the data show that from October 

‘943 to April 1947, rates of skilled workers in- 
reased least (27.7 percent), those of semiskilled 
rorkers showed a higher increase (34.5 percent), 
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‘ These conclusions relate, of course, to changes in percentage differences 
tween skilled and unskilled occupations. In terms of cents-per-hour 
uGerences. however, the picture is somewhat different (see p. 132). 


while those of unskilled workers increased most 
(35.7 percent). Regionally the same general 
conclusions hold for most of the regions although 
in some (New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions) the magnitudes of the increases are re- 
versed for the semiskilled and unskilled groups. 
In most regions the contrast in magnitude of 
wage changes, in percentage terms, is sharpest 
between the skilled on the one hand and the semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations on the other; 
there is less contrast between the latter two groups. 
For the most part incentive pay, mainly prevalent 
among the semiskilled occupations, accounts for 
the erratic behavior of changes between semiskilled 
and unskilled occupations. 


TABLE 4.—Percent increase in urban wage rates, by indus- 
try group and skill group, and by region, October 1943 to 
April 1947 














Percent increase, October 1943 to 
April 1947 

Industry group and region | 

Total, | op inoq | Semi- | 
alt | Skilled | skilled | skilled 
skills |WOrsers workers) worke rs 
All manufacturing; United States socal 62S 27.7 34.5 | 35.7 

INDUSTRY GROUPS 

Food and kindred products. _____. = 34.3 28.3 35. 1 38.8 
Tobacco manufactures._______- ‘ 41.3 30. 1 40, 2 48.8 
Textile mill products_...._____- , 51.5 45.3 58.5 §2.3 
Apparel and allied products_. 47.9 34.2 49.5 42.4 
Furniture and finished lumber products 44.9 40.9 44.3 55.3 
A art and allied products. . 35. 3 2.0 34.4 40.9 
Printing, publishing, and ; allied industries 46.9 45.0 49. 6 fl. 4 
Chemicals and allied products .._______. 37.8 34.7 37.3 | 40.7 
Products of petroleum and coal... _- 31.7 2.8 31.7 | 34.7 
Rubber products... _- Pea = 30.9 34.1] 38.5 
Leather and leather products... ae 46.9 47.9 45.1 54.0 
| aa 25. 2 21.4 22.7 38.8 
Shipbuilding. miadinedeidibiaiinas ce 18. 8 15.9 24.4 

Metalworking (except basic iron and steel 
and shipbuilding) -...__._____. 27.5 23. 2 29.0 | 31.2 

REGIONS | 
New England. wee 33.8 27.2 37.8 | 37. 5 
Middle Atlantic______ incite ldas 36. 1 29.9 39. 3 | 38.7 
“<j ‘ aE iae 27.9 21.4 29. 3 | 35. 7 
Se a See 46.8 37.3 50.8 | 52.4 
0 eae betel = 27.9 24.9 28.2 30. 5 

Middle West. -.........-.-- ; in 37.0 32. 2 36. 5 | 5 

a 23. 2 24.4 31.6 33.3 
ci da ctl ‘ 37.4 34.9 37.1 | 41.0 
Pacific.._..____.- I ARENT SOE | 24] 2.2] 31.2 | 31.2 











The general tendency observed for all manu- 
facturing industries combined is also present in 
each of the separate industry groups for which 
data are available. Here too, the contrast in 
magnitudes of the wage changes is sharpest, when 
skilled occupations are compared with the semi- 
skilled and unskilled, and less pronounced or 
reversed when the latter two groups are com- 
pared. In summary, these data indicate that 
during the war and postwar years relative wages 
of unskilled workers rose more than those of any 
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other groups.’ However, before any definite con- with the same selected unskilled jobs as jy the hout 
clusions are formulated as to the meaning of these _ previous analysis. To achieve greater compar rent 
changes, cents-per-hour differences should be con- __ bility from period to period only those industri 











sidered, because they have not followed the same __ will be used in which wage studies have been mada. nace 
trend as percentage changes. in both periods. ifferen' 

This finding is not unexpected. Over the past 7 the \ 
40 years, concern with the welfare of the lowest js indi 
income groups has been increasing. This was WAGE DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN JOURNEYMEN, - <n 
especially evident during the years of both World LABORERS AND HELPERS a 
Wars and of the immediate postwar periods when Building Trades a - 
consumer prices rose sharply. During inflationary wn | 
times, pressures for increases among the lowest | | . te 


wage brackets are greatest. During the Second : | | 

r r r . =— Percentage Differences 
World War, the War Labor Board favored dif- | | 
ferential treatment of the lower paid workers on | | 
the principle that their wages were “substandard.”’ | ® Toil 

Differential increases for unskilled labor during r | '° Mhanges 
the past 40 years, however, cannot be attributed pan | mt \ - =f. nces b 
entirely to welfare methods. There were, also, f Lt | hree b 


ffects 





ra 
important technical and economic factors which La y | pecurre 


made possible proportionately greater increases | J | | | i giv 
in unskilled wages. Further, there was more Pn [- -Cents Per Hour Differences| 4° our in 
mechanisdtion of unskilled tasks in industry than } | y | | ',, ppentage 
of skilled operations. The mechanization con- ail | pccupat 
sisted of extensive adoption of handling equip- | ‘oo ences I 
ment for hoisting, loading, stacking, and inter- | | | peentage 
process movement of materials. In addition to | | {1 lifferen 
planning of work, advance scheduling and im- | | | : emain 
provements in methods of doing have been in- "71910 + ~~1920 1940 — 
creasingly introduced in unskilled operations. Po nd th 
These changes not only made it possible economi- m2 Arn nicks escent pecupa' 
cally to compensate unskilled labor better, but ncreas 
more important, many unskilled operations be- The available data indicate that cents-per-how,parrow 
came specialized and moved up to the semiskilled differences between skilled and unskilled occup~ ombin 
category. tions do not move in the same direction as per diffe 
centage differences. Most useful for this purposgmpate in 
are the data on union wage scales in the buildinggjpour al 


In this section the differences in wage rates be- “ ades, available on a year-to-year basis since 191 3 
tween skilled and unskilled occupations from one S€¢ table 3). Cente-per-hour differences a one 
period to another will be discussed in terms of  cteased gradually srems °1907 ~~ ct Ragga 7 
cents per hour for selected occupations. On the Teased more rapidly through World War | MED ‘Data 
whole, the procedure used in the analysis of per- *he immediate postwar years, when percents? ijon wer 
centage differences will also apply in this analysis: differences narrowed. From 1938 to 1947, a per bey furtt 


the skilled jobs for each industry will be compared of rapid decline in percentage differences, cen': Miiiteences 


per-hour differences remained practically wisn 
* If a longer period is considered, although the data are very fragmentary, changed. ’ The va 


the same observations may be made. In the machinery industries, for ° ited skilled a 
example, unskilled occupations increased about 460 percent from 1907 to the Cents-per -hour differences were also compute ich and k 


current years, while machinists rates increased only 360 percent. In found- for a series of 17 manufacturing industries for thei. pation 
ries, paper and pulp manufacture, and in iron and steel the percentage in- nd of the 


creases for laborers appear to be substantially greater than those of the more periods 1937-40 and 1945-47. In these indus 


skilled occupations. In the building trades, union wage scales for laborers tries. the differences between skilled and unskillec 
and helpers increased more than fivefold, while the skilled trades increased / 


less than fourfold. occupations increased from an average of 30 cen" 
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hour in the earlier period to 43 cents in the 
rrent period. There was also considerable in- 
ease in the dispersion of absolute differences. 
1937-40, for example, the middle half of the 
‘ferences varied from 25 to 35 cents, and in 1945- 
- the variation was from 32 to 57 cents per hour. 
\< indicated earlier this was a period of rapid nar- 
wing in percentage differences. Thus, unlike 
he building trades in which cents-per-hour differ- 
ces were stable while percentage differences 
arrowed during these years, in manufacturing 
ents-per-hour differences increased while _per- 
entage differences narrowed substantially.® 
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ffects of Specific Types of Wage Changes 


| 80 

To illustrate the effects of various types of wage 
hanges on percentage and cents-per-hour differ- 
nces between skilled and unskilled occupations,’ 
hree basic types of wage changes, which actually 
curred in specific industries during recent years, 
re given in table 5: A—when uniform cents-per- 
hour increases are granted to all employees, per- 
entage differences between skilled and unskilled 
xcupations decline while cents-per-hour differ- 
neces remain the same; B—when uniform per- 
entage increases are granted, cents-per-hour 
lifferences increase but percentage differences 
emain the same; and C—when skilled rates are 
creased more in cents per hour than unskilled 
nd the larger cents-per-hour increase for skilled 
pecupations is not sufficient to equal the percent 
nerease for the unskilled, percentage differences 
narrow while cents-per-hour differences increase. 
cups{"Combinations of A and B occurring simultaneously 
; pe-fan different establishments or industries, or alter- 
rposf[mpate increases (percentage one time and cents-per- 
|ding{Mhour another), may also result in a change similar 

\g(7gmto C. 
infer When detailed analysis is confined to the recent 
y infewar and postwar years, the following is character- 


— 
1947 















* Data were also prepared on union wage scales in printing and trucking 
om 1907 to 1947. On the whole the data show the same kind of behavior of 
oth percentage and cents-per-hour differentials as in the building trades. 
: hey further confirm the conclusion that when wages are rising, percentage 
Cl\\> Hifferences tend to narrow while cents-per-hour differences are increasing or 
\p-{aemaining stable. In these industries cents-per-hour differences have been 
most unchanged since the early 1930's. 
’ The varying effects of specific types of wage changes that are related here 
skilled and unskilled occupations are also applicable to any situation where 
igh and low rates are increased regardless of occupation. Thus, in a specific 
bcupation where a range of rates prevails the effects would differ at each 
(jus eed Of the range and at any gradation between the extremes. 
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istic: during the early war years (up to about 
October 1942) when controls on wages were 
tightened, general wage changes in cents per hour 
were the prevalent type; from 1942 to VJ-day 
general wage changes were rigidly controlled, and 
changes which affected only portions of establish- 
ments or industries or single occupations pre- 
dominated; during the postwar years, general 
wage changes were again resumed. At no time, 
however, were general wage changes granted 
wholly in percentage or cents-per-hour terms. 
Some industries and establishments granted cents- 
per-hour increases, some gave uniform percentage 
increases, and others often granted general in- 
creases in cents per hour during one period and 
in percent during another. The net result, how- 
ever, for manufacturing as a whole seems to be a 
narrowing of percentage differences and an in- 
crease in cents-per-hour differences. In the 
building trades, however, cents-per-hour differ- 
ences remained stationary for some time while 
percentage differences were narrowed. 


TABLE 5.—Illustrations of the effects of various types of wage 
increases on percentage and cents-per-hour differences 
between skilled and unskilled occupations 



































Differences 
between un- 
Occupation skilled and 
skilled in 
Type of wage-change situation a ae 
Cents per hour 
eee wee Os . 
> Cents 
Un- | skitlea| 
skilled | 
A—Uniform cents-per-hour increase: 
TET ‘ 50 100 100 5O 
ST En ccsccsveameanencauiun 60 110 83 SO 
B—Uniform percent increase: 
i  eeedisen 50 100 100 50 
Second period ee eee 55 110 100 55 
C—Varying cents or percent increases: 
LET ETS TE 50 100 100 | iO 
icon nuissednninienscchtis 60 115 92 55 








Rising prices change the value of cents-per-hour 
differences; that is, while at one wage-rate level 
1 or 2 cents difference between one occupation 
and another may be impressive, such small differ- 
ences become insignificant when wage and price 
levels rise substantially. For differences in com- 
pensation to be of value to the worker, their pur- 
chasing power must be large enough so that the 
rewards of greater effort or skill can be appreciated. 

In the administration of wages, narrowing dif- 
ferentials (in percentage terms) between skilled 
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and unskilled occupations and their influence on 
the value of cents-per-hour differentials provide 
more limited opportunities for varying the occu- 
pational rates between these extremes as occupa- 
tions become more specialized and differentiated. 
An average spread of 55 percent (in 1945-47) 
between skilled and unskilled occupations provides 
a basis for a fairly limited number of rate steps of 
sufficient magnitude to be appreciated by the work- 
ers. Even an average difference of 43 cents per 
hour between skilled and unskilled occupations 
(this represents a 13-cent increase from 1937-40 to 
1945-47) provides a fairly narrow opportunity for 
setting more than a limited number of meaningful 
rate steps for occupations between skilled and 
semiskilled. Cents-per-hour differentials no doubt 
have to be greater now than before the war to be 





——— 





meaningful, if substantial differences jin |g}, 
requirements are involved. 

Logically, such changes should be expected ,, 
influence simplification of rate structures. In 
practice, something of this sort has happened j, 
recent years in the application of a limited ny, 
ber of labor grades (single rates or ranges of rates) 
in many establishments. The labor grade systey 
makes it possible to differentiate occupations, 
tasks become specialized, into any number of clas. 
sifications, representing different work require. 
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Job-Classification Wage Schedules 
for Commercial Telegraphers 


WaGE scCHEDULES based on job classifications 
have been adopted for the 40,000 employees of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. represented by 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Western 
Union Division, AFL. 

After 3 years of joint effort by the union and the 
company, every job has been classified, described, 
and given a job rate. The wage schedule includes 
starting rates of pay, the different amounts allowed 







ments. At the same time, it is recognized thafMy 4 3! 
in terms of wage rates varying occupations cojn.fMByte for 
cide and are so grouped. Thus, differentials offs 4 dise 
sufficient quantity to be meaningful can be set up forked | 
within the narrowing limits between skilled and 41 inl 
unskilled rates. The a 
948, h 

14.3) f 

-" espect 

9 a pre 

for progression steps, and the job rates themselves, Mork 
Titles and descriptions agreed upon for the jobs qm947. | 


ges of 
irst-qu! 
tantial 
work it 


were published in the Commercial Telegraphers 
Journal for July 1947; the new rates, including 
the 8-cent increase which became effective April |, 
1948, are given in the Journal for May 1948. 

Before the standardization of the pay schedules, 
the discrepancies between rates for the same classes 
of work were so great that it was generally accepted 
by the company and the union that certain per- 
sons would receive larger increases in pay than 
others. 
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jury Rates in Manufacturing, 
irst Quarter, 1948 


x A SEASONAL UPSWING, the injury-frequency 
coin-Mte for manufacturing moved from its low of 
ils of fe 4 disabling injuries per million employee-hours 
et upf&orked in December 1947 to 13.6 in January, to 
| and M4 | in February, and to 14.5 in March 1948. 

The average rate of 14.1 for the first quarter of 
948, however, was slightly lower than that 
14.3) for the fourth quarter of 1947. In this 
espect the 1948 first-quarter injury record points 
» a probable continuance of the improvement in 
lves (vork safety achieved in manufacturing during 
jobs 947. In comparison with the first-quarter aver- 
hers’ feges of 16.0 in 1947 and 18.2 in 1946, the 1948 
ding rst-quarter average of 14.1 represents a sub- 
] | fBtantial reduction in the frequency of disabling 

work injuries. 


It is estimated that approximately 114,800 
employees of manufacturing establishments were 
disabled for 1 or more days because of work injuries 
experienced during the first quarterof 1948. About 
400 of the injured workers died as a result of their 
injuries and about 5,400 others were known to 
have suffered permanent physical impairments up 
to the time the reports for the quarter were pre- 
pared. Later information concerning the final 
outcome of the injuries which were first reported 
as temporary disabilities may require some increase 
in these estimates of the more serious cases. 

Working time lost during the quarter by these 
injured persons is estimated as about 2,296,000 
man-days, representing an estimated wage value 
of over 18 million dollars—a loss partly paid by 
employers in the form of workmen’s compensation 
and partly absorbed by the injured workers in the 
form of reduced income during the disability 
period. This, however, represents only a portion of 
the total cost which will accrue from these injuries. 


lles, BB industrial injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter, 1948, with preliminary annual rates 





Sses for 1947} 
ted 
First quarter, 1948 
Der- me -— — —| 1947: 
. , Annual fre- 
han Industry 2 | — Frequency rate * for— quency rate 





| establish- Sees (prelimi- 





pparel: 


Compressed and liquefied gases........................................ . 


Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides...._......._.___- Gissdene we 
Nee rn cncccecuceace 
Industrial chemicals_...............____- 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_______- ‘i 
Plastic materials, except rubber... .. 
Soap and glycerin..____.__- baad si 4 
«(tie airs ; 
Synthetic textile fibers............_____ ae, oe : 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified _____. 

Electrical equipment: 
Automotive electrical equipment._._.................._____- 
ne wwoudh das 
Communication and signaling equipment, except radio___- 
et  esacuscedececces 
Electrical equipment for industrial use..............___- 
I eiitindbinibbeococs ;, 
TS TOTALS. I LETT A 
Radios and phonographs....................._._-- Seana 
Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified... ___- 


See footnotes at end of table. 














Bei nary) 
| ments? | January | February | March bee * eel 
S Prene o eet Se ara 
| 
360 7.5 7.3 9.5 8.1 6.7 
206 3.8 4.6 | 8.1 5.6 4.7 
34 (5) (5) (5) 7.1 6.9 
43 10.7 16.9 15.4 | 14.3 14.7 
38 4.4 8.7 5.7 | 6.2 6.9 
67 12.6 7.4 | 9.2 9.7 12.2 
42 2.7 2. 6 | 4.7 3.3 5.2 
171 9.7 9.1 | 10. 1 | 9.7 10.7 
6 12.2 | 11.9 | 12.7 | 12.3 11.6 
27 | 4.6 | :7 7.2 | 5.7 6.2 
45 | ae | 6.7 5.6 6.5 6.6 
19 0 0 2.0 | 7 1.8 
18 | 3.2 | 36) 3.7 3. 5 | 3.2 
52 | 14. 6 | 11.6 | 10.9 | 12. 3 | 13. 5 
21 | 11.3 | 21.3 | 20.5 | 17.6 18.1 
26 23. 6 30.9 | 23. 8 | 26.0 24.0 
22 | 5.4 3.6 | 4.2 | 4.4 4.9 
33 | 15.1 | 11.7 | 14.5 | 13.8 14.5 
262 | 8. 2 | 8.7 7.9 8.3 8 5 
16 | 3.8 | | 3 3.5 2.8 
28 18. 2 | 13.5 14.7 15.5 13.3 
106 5.1 | 5.6 5.9 5.5 5.8 
12 | (5) | (5) | (5) | 3.7 | 5.5 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter, 1948, with preliminary annyq) run Industrt 
for 1947 i—Continued 
pa 
First quarter, 1948 
| — ee tame PO 
Annual | 
3 Frequency rate ‘ for— ee: 
industry | Number of | he’ tl »~ 
establish- mary) 
mene | January | February | March | wie quer 
| 
Food stone, cla! 
Baking TO A ee 24 12.5 16.3 12.8 | 13.9 F struct 
Canning and preserving sceaecnnnénpeensaebebonensbeksenetacseonosnn : 43 10. 1 13.9 10.0 | 11.4 ; Concer 
Confectionery BRST RS Foi * ES at CO BEE 29 16.9 16.3 12.9 | 53 - Glass. 
EE EEE ES Ue F< PES, neeiel 129 23.9 26.2 24.3 | 24.8 - Ppottel 
Distilleries ae Cie re RRR: =) Tt ET 52 7.3 9.7 8.0 | &.2 . Stone, 
Flour, feed, and grain- -mill products - —— anal anes aenieicmnnaietitl 17 13.0 6.5 3.9 | 7.9 Textiles: 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ............. CERES”... ar Se 324 222 19.9 20.5 21.1 . Cotto! 
Food products, not elsewhere A RR "RS A AO 31 12.4 14.7 17.6 14.9 mS Dyeit 
Furniture and lumber products: | . Knit | 
Furniture, wood pemencncoucceesescsenssepepesoncetecesnsssoosss 92 26. 6 24.3 19.0 23.3 % Rayo 
Mattresses and bedsprings. Sidntubiendllieaadthadiudedncestte 115 21.8 21.9 25.1 22.9 7 Wool 
Wooden containers BA PLS 5 214 39.6 44.9 38.0 | 40.6 | © Misce 
Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere classified....................._. 106 25. 2 20.4 28. 4 24.8 | % Transpor 
Iron and steel ’ Airer 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets Bee BE Pe ates SB ELS oS | 40 17.7 20.1 15.3 | 17.6 , Aircr 
Cold-finished stee! - RTH ET FT Kao 36 2.1 71.0 18.9 20.0) 7 Moto 
Cutlery and edge tools iat 3 3 ee | ae 7 0.5 19.5 4 16.1 7 Moto 
Fabricated structural steel AA DERE PLP 200 19.9 24.0 26.5 23.5 Railr 
Forgings, iron and steel. __. GS FACS. a RN 3 = ee 109 19.0 19.3 18.8 19.0 98 Shipt 
Foundries, tron. ..... : Ee SR RS ll ee 342 36. 4 37.4 37.8 37.2 t Miscellar 
Foundries, steel... . .. CET DONE FF 4 SPIE F i glk rise +e 108 27.3 28.4 30.1 28.6 %) Fabr: 
Hardware REDS ich A Sao atelil 46 17.2 14.8 12.1 14.7 . Optic 
Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified..............................-... 7 21.8 19. 6 22.3 21.3 % Phot 
Iron and stee EAE L. 6. E ome 149 6.4 6.6 7.0 6.7 ‘: Profe 
Metal coating and engraving pulieaddastitasusdddbedhhidseashese inbok 51 28.0 20.1 25. 9 24.8 x Misc 
Ornamerital metal work of ES - ee 42 15.5 23.9 32.5 23.8 mY 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products Bin dhstbbtobdhtcdebvenis 7 116 36.1 35.9 35. 2 35.7 % —, 
Plumbers’ supplies_. : : MEAS Si i” eet aa 45 16.9 14.9 18.3 16.8 4 The 
Screw-machine products PE TIT ES TOR a ae ve 06 19.0 17.7 16.7 17.8 ra employe 
SALLE EEE OEE EILEEN, OTT rR ELER 59 18.6 20. 2 31.8 23.4 2 2A f 
Stamped and pressed metal products, not eleswhere classified... 222 19.5 20.1 24.2 21.3 mf not amor 
Steam fighes and apparatus ails al ee PE ORAS. 53 16.4 17.3 18.0 17.2 ; 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages. RES PE PR: Ges ae ee 22 (5) (5) (5) 20.0 1] 4 
Steel springs Tete > BES ’ 14 24.8 24.1 7.7 29.2 | 2 It inc 
Tin cans and other tinware.........-. VE at ae & | oct eh See 18 9.4 14.8 13.2 12.4 17 P 
Tools, except edge tools....................... 0 EG ER SPER 57 20.1 25.0 13.8 19.6 | bal nomic 
po ER Oe RS Sea OP ce ee ee 133 19.1 17.5 25. 6 20.8 | 19§ 
Wrought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted.._................ a 16 (5) (5) (5) 16. 5 | z perm: 
Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified.................-... 2. ee. 22 (5) (5) (5) 16. 2 wy ‘ 
Leather medic 
Boots and shoes, not rubber ; paboobncties ibaibatiedetdbondacedenccdl 248 8.7 8.5 10.8 9.3 104 
Leather an sebuhedentndiidtitiiatR tee a vnitincnsenta 32 25.9 24.3 23.2 24.4 2 ment 
Lum ber 
Millwork, structural. ee) es ee ee ee eS 202 33.5 27.4 34. 2 31.8 22 Th 
Sawmills Re A I ST REE 49 63.7 50.4 55.7 56. 7 f2 
Sawmills and planing milis combined.......................................-- 39 7.8 70. 5 63. 5 60.3 mm 3,100 
Planing mills. ... re rr nn a anaaaens 7 §2.1 55. 3 47.0 51.3 | 4) 
Plywood mills. __ calbeddinittiimeedbetnapchasaiiudidilisdmediies binat 42 35.7 47.6 44.2 42. 5 am quart 
Machinery, except electric: 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. ...............................---------- 81 18.7 19. 2 22.8 20. 2 nim 12,20 
li ELLE LATE ALLELE ERTS ae) ee 30 13.3 14.3 13.9 13.8 18 
Commercial and household machinery.................-.. adil Se a: 124 9.5 9.7 9.7 9.6 | for tl 
Construction and mining machinery. ........................................- 116 23.2 20.0 24.0 22. 5 4 
Elevators, escalators, and neem. inital, Oe aie Si tee —_ Sa 26 17.7 17.5 9.5 18. 2 1a Fo 
ii A a a NS IRR i 47 9.2 15.0 4 12. 5 | lat 
Food-products machinery iS EE TET AA Ee ee oe 59 19.8 21.9 22. 1 21.3 | 42 for v 
General industrial machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classified... 192 18.1 20.7 21.9 20.3 2 
General machine shops (Jobbing and repair)..............................---.- 103 23.3 20. 2 19.1 21.0 2! frequ 
Mechanical measuring and controlling in er SE Ry IRS 52 11.3 11.5 10.9 11.2 | 147 re 
Mechanical power transmission equipment, desceds ball and roller bearings. --- 69 14.7 16.1 19.5 16.8 19.8 signi 
SUE, HERE Penencscccocccensnssccccccecescosenqqecccosesecesesese 424 12.7 13.4 13.8 13.3 4) ~~ 
Pumps and compressors. ___- ES A AES 522, Sa 71 18.3 18.2 22.2 19.6 | Dime 1947 
Special industry machinery, not elsewhere classified...................._.. ie 114 20.9 25.5 20.8 22.4 ns , 
1 Eee TE i kee 27 10.4 11.8 12.8 11.7 | l indu 
Nonferrous metals: j 
Aluminum and magnesium products._..._. SE. SP ee Se oe 2B 23.4 33.2 24.3 26.9 BA 
EE TTT aes 4. ie aatatal jmdliasihe 218 19.7 23.0 24.1 22. 3 2 
Nonferrous basic shapes and forms_- Se he ae, he RES 14.7 13. 5 11.8 13.3 14f 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silv ROE TR OD i Ie I Be sel 37 5.3 7.7 8.2 7.1 a 
Nonferrous metal products, not elsewhere classified. ... ..................----- 86 11.9 16.8 16.3 15.0 
Ordnance: | | 
REED, EI OS. Se Oe Ae 16 3.5 4.7 5.9 4.7 | ' 
Paper: 
PUED WHNED GING GUTIIIIE «on ccccccvecccccccccceccese ee. ee eee 307 18.4 21.6 22. 0 20.7 | i 
Paper... wcccecccocecececwegeesecececssececee| 344 19.9 19. 5 17.7 19. 1 | a 
aber products, not elsewhere classified... ... eat. ae 27 20.1 15.5 18.4 18.1 | 19 
Printing: 
See GEE) IEE Lenctsconcsckaeutinsaibenae Pee. ee eee ee 55 9.4 9.4 8.2 9.0 | 8 
Rubber: | 
Rubber boots and shoes.................... eS ~ e  - 16 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.9 | ’ 
I CR GIT CDS cnn cantinccnanegctibiesthsdeocoocseqoece spenes -queces 36 9.4 9.0 9.4 9.3 | 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified........ _..........-......-........- | 76 | 15.4 14.6 19.1 16.4 | 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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| injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter, 1948, with preliminary annual rates 






































I for 1947 \—Continued 
eee j 
First quarter, 1948 | 
cailiensiasiaiianibis aie ee 1947: 
y , |Annual fre- 
’ ‘ requency rate ‘ for— |quency rate 
Industry Number of |____ ee Spe Reel (prelimi- 
establish- 4 pS | nary) 
ments January | February March |* — Se | 
| 

stone, clay, and glass: 

ey ae a « 34 (8) (8) (8) 14.0 24.1 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products--_...___. satnntitinnotitbbpintiineind where 121 (5) (5) (5) 38. 9 36. 1 
GIMGB.. . ccoccesece-o---- emcesececcecencqoececcescesccccccocese reseense a 42 15.5 19.8 15. 6 16.9 15.0 
pottery and related produets_........_...........-. iiidieeterquhberens ~ seater 31 23.2 18. 4 21.9 | 21.2 20.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified. _........._......___.- 43 15.0 19.2 16.3 | 16.8 21. 1 
tiles: . ' 

Te oten si 9 nplib 185 9.0 8.7 9.8 | 9.2 10.1 
eins conwncwtneccsesccnsccocececensssnnessenecoees 54 12.6 14.5 12.8 | 13.3 14.9 
Te waresesocesccccescoce peactnnaunabbnsall 73 7.4 6.8 7.9 | 7.4 8.0 
Rayon and other synthetic and silk textiles. ...............-.-.-.---.--.---..- 49 6.7 7.8 8.6 | 7.7 10.5 
Woolen and worsted textiles---_.___- ipnteninterwcsesce PRA has etek ER A 153 12.0 13.6 13. 2 12.9 16.1 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified... ______. stincaaaiaighelien CIS 28 23.6 17.7 23.9 21.8 21.1 

Transportation equipment: | 
rhe RES bd macdccadedcccocdesccsesetosewsces Sn Se en re ae 19 5.9 4.3 4.6 4.9 4.6 
BS Ben eb aresccccccccceccccccssoocccecess hotccnie rae minagemens 30 6.6 9.0 6.2 | 7.3 8.4 
Motor vehicles... . SaceniaiigdubstiinaliaRninaieihen da baenathigadaibin need auttenibigiaebineete 106 9.5 9.6 10.1 | 9.8 11.5 
Motor-vehicle parts__--.-_-- i : 105 19.7 21.1 19.9 20.2 0, 7 
Railroad equipment -. 50 18.5 20. 2 19.9 | 19.6 18.1 
Shipbuilding and repairs_...............----...-.-----.-------------- weeecesee| 62 | 21.9 25. 4 27.7 | 25.0 27.3 

Miscellaneous manufacturing: | 
ED NOOO... ccccccnpbccccsccccsccnccccoscecccsecne seoeses 30 11.1 8.0 11.7 | 10.3 11.4 
Optical and ophthalmic goods____.-__................-- ppbeenennaidtnmnmesueetin 19 2.1 | 4.5 6.9 | 4.4 5. 2 
Photographic apparatus and materials........................-- 22 ele 27 6.5 | 6.0 6.7 | 6.4 5.1 
Professional and scientific instruments and supplies____._...._.._.......--...- 58 5.8 6.8 6.3 | 6.3 8.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere classified_._...................... 138 11.4 12.0 11.3 | 11.6 | 14.5 

3 March 


1 The average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 


employee-hours worked. 
2 A few industries have been omitted because the monthly coverage did 


not amount to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 


It includes no allowance for the continuing eco- 
nomic losses arising from the many deaths and 
permanent impairments nor for the hospital, 
medical, and other costs incidental to the treat- 
ment of the injuries. 

The estimate of 114,800 disabling injuries is 
3,100 below the estimated total for the fourth 
quarter of 1947, but even more favorable is the 
12,200 decrease from the corresponding estimate 
for the first quarter of 1947. 

For 39 of the 116 manufacturing classifications 
for which comparable data were available injury- 
frequency rates in the first quarter of 1948 were 
significantly lower than in the last quarter of 
1927, for 32 others they were higher, and for 45 
industries they were essentially unchanged. The 


* Computed from all reports received for each month; not based on iden 
tical plants in successive months. 
5 Not available. 


most outstanding reduction—70 percent—was in 
the rate for the synthetic-rubber industry. The 
plants of this group had a combined average of 
only 0.7 disabling injuries per million employee- 
hours worked in the 3-month period, compared 
with the already low rate of 2.4 in the preceding 
quarter. 

Other industries with low injury rates in the 
first quarter of 1948 imcluded explosives, 3.3; 
synthetic textile fibers, 3.5; and electric lamps 
(bulbs), 3.5. At the other end of the scale, all 
of the rates above 40 were for industries in the 
woodworking group: Integrated saw-and-planing 
mills, 60.3; sawmills, 56.7; planing mills, 51.3; 
plywood mills, 42.5; and wooden-container manu- 
facturing, 40.6. 
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Salaries of Office Workers, 
San Francisco and Oakland, 1948 ' 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES in San Francisco, in 
21 women’s office clerical occupations studied in 
February 1948, ranged from $55.02 for hand book- 
keepers to $37.37 for routine file clerks.2 Women 
general stenographers, numerically the most im- 
portant occupation and in many ways the one 
most representative of women office workers, 
averaged $48.13 for an average workweek of about 
39 hours. Accounting clerks and comptometer- 
type calculating machine operators were closely 
grouped, with averages slightly less than $48. 
Salaries of clerk-typists, averaging $42.21 were 
only slightly above those of general typists 
($42.09). 

In Oakland also, the highest paid women were 
hand bookkeepers, averaging $51.38 a week. 
Those at the lowest salary level were routine file 
clerks, who averaged $36.62. General stenog- 
raphers averaged $46.81, accounting clerks $44.64, 
calculating’ machine operators $44.50, clerk-typ- 
ists $41.99, and general typists $37.69. 

Men were represented in 16 of the 21 occupa- 
tions in San Francisco, and showed salary averages 
ranging from $37.85 a week for office boys to 
$66.78 for hand bookkeepers. In Oakland, among 
10 men’s jobs, the same occupations averaged 
$39.78 and $63.93. In each city, general clerks 
and accounting clerks received almost the same 
average pay—$55.74 and $55.52 in San Francisco 
and $53.50 and $52.72 in Oakland. 

Direct comparisons of the over-all occupational 
averages reveal fairly consistent differentials of 
from $1 to $4 a week in favor of San Francisco 
women. The intercity differences between men’s 





' Field work for this study and preparation of the report were under immedi- 
ate direction of John L. Dana, the Bureau’s Regional Wage Analyst in San 
Francisco. 

The study was based on reports from 168 establishments in San Francisco 
and 86 in Oakland. The following industry groups were represented: 
Manufacturing, wholesale trade, retail trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate, and transportation (except railroads), communications, and other 
publie utilities. No establishment with fewer than 51 workers of all types 
was included in the survey. A more detailed bulletin is in preparation and 
will be available upon request. Similer studies were made in Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Milwaukee, New York, and 
Seattle. 

‘Salary data pertain to full-time workers only and exclude overtime 
premium pay. Data were obtained from pay-roll records by fleld represen- 
tatives of She Bureau. Classification of workers was based on uniform job 
descriptions prepared by the Bureau. 








salaries were not so uniform. Furthermore, con. 
siderable variation between the two cities existeg 
in salary levels among the various industries. 

Although many factors operate in both Citieg 
to develop salary scales following well-establisheg 
patterns, it is recognized generally that Sa) 
Francisco draws heavily on Oakland and jh, 
Oakland area for office-worker personnel. Th, 
problem of attracting these workers across the 
bay, with attendant increased transportation cos 
and the added inconvenience in getting to ang 
from work, is probably significant in wage cop. 
siderations. 
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Variations in Salaries of Individual Workers 


Salary ranges of between $7 and $8 around the -- 
average included a majority of women in most (piles (vi 


° ° Pe Manu 
occupations in both cities. For example, almost Whol 


Finan 





54 percent of the women clerk-typists in Sap Tran 
Francisco received salaries falling within the & ial 
range of $37.50 to $45.00 a week (the average was sant 
$42.21). In Oakland, the proportion of these ae 
workers within the same range was slightly less oes 
(52.3 percent) and the average was lower ($41.99). ion 
Salaries of men workers were not concentrated ae 
within the same relatively narrow ranges as in- Ta 
dicated for women. However, a spread of $10 to ee 
$15 around the average generally included a Mss 
majority of workers in each job. The tendency Rete 
toward concentration of salaries was more marked To 
for both men and women in Oakland than in rr 
San Francisco. Man 
Reta 

Variations Among Industry Groups a 
u 

Industry comparisons, based on 18 occupations J calcuiat 
in San Francisco and 11 in Oakland, for which whe 
averages were available for all industry groups, Fin 
demonstrate the leading positions, in both cities, li 
of the manufacturing and the transportation, J Cstcuia 
communication, and other public utilities groups.’ “Wh 
The highest or next to highest average salaries ani 
were in manufacturing in 17 of the San Francisco Ma 
jobs and 10 of the Oakland jobs, and in trans- Ret 
portation, communication, and other public util- Tra 
3 The nature of the study generally precluded use of narrowly defined Clerks, 
industry classifications. For instance, the transportation, communicatio., — 
and other public utilities group included, among others, establishments \0 Fir 
the electric light and power, gas, telephone, and local freight and passenge! Tr 


transportation industries. At the other extreme, the retail trade group ¥* 
limited to department and other general merchandise stores. 
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»s, in 11 of the San Francisco jobs and 9 of the 
yakland jobs. Average salaries in retail trade 
onded to be at lowest levels in both cities, along 
ith salaries in finance, insurance, and real estate 


insurance, and real estate in Oakland were slightly 
lower than the all-industry levels. 

For most of the occupations having full indus- 
try-group representation, the range of differences 




































































blished San Francisco and in wholesale trade in Oak- between industry group averages was not broad. 
it San »nd. San Francisco wholesale trade salaries In both cities, differences between the highest 
ld the ore on about the same level as those for all and the lowest industry-group averages were 
r . . . . 
lhe dustries combined and salaries in finance, typically from $6 to $10. 
SS the 
2 Cost MAverage weekly salaries! and hourly rates, selected office occupations in San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., February 1948 
San Francisco | Oakland 
2 COn- = “yee ee ae a re 
Men Women Men Women 
Occupation and industry ae ee ee a See ae 
l 
} Num- oa ae Num- an ne Num- oars Num.- | Average! Average 
ber of | weekly | hourly | ber of | weekly| hourly | ber of | weekly| hourly | ber of | weekly | hourly 
workers| salaries! rates |workers salaries} rates | workers) salaries| rates workers) salaries} rates 
d the = ae ha ee wens eee Maat Renee 
en (hlling machine) ...................-.-.-.-.--- 228 | $53.59 | $1.34] 2255 | $45.75 | $1.15 8 | $42.00} $1.05} 2110] $43.90] $1.10 
Most aon ee Ec ES ee Se Se Te Tee ey 56 47.42 a) es mali sa 66 47.04 1.18 
Lmost — ES TA SS CO See 139 | 45.10) 1.13 [_....-- 12} 37.98 95 
Mp EEN EY ee eee Ln Samra 25 | 43.82 . | ees ee Za : 
San Transportation, communication, and other public 
h i Di tcudiindinaacectnithesanendedeeten 19 61.11 1. 28 24 45. 31 1.13 8 42. 00 1.05 29 38. 49 . 06 
the I EE SS Ee EN Sa 145 | 49.62 =a 241 39. 43 . 99 
» Was ENS eR See Sa Lee 38 56. 09 CS ) 7a eS Soe ; 
EERE a a a ee ee Le 65 46. 52 3 > =a 14 37.15 . 93 
these AT AES TT I NR 2 | 073} 1.98/........ 25 | 40.46 1.01 
: De Penn, GUNG SOME GUORGS... ... ones cn lnc cncndacccccsclocceces- 22 | 48.38 > { eu 
= ic cticdigridhnrntisnamndsttaceinss 2170 66. 78 1.70 179 55. 02 1. 40 2 66 63. 93 1. 60 256 51.38 1, 28 
.99 TN TT 90 | 69.19 1.77 50 | 60.78 1, 54 58 | 63.18 1. 58 18 | 53.65 | 1. 34 
. od, ns 6 naeiemeceunibedaa anes 25 73. 71 1.84 30 56. 34 . = . rewerse, Ser 22 45, 66 | 1.14 
ated I Piicncsencen ec cncnne sa neeenee---22--2-]--------]------20]-------- 18} 50.80) 1.27 |......-- — | 
; Finance, insurance, and real estate._.._....-...-.-- 35 | 55. 43 1. 46 60 | 50.71 S| eee 
3 In- Transportation, communication, and other public 
0 i Becks ddnbennakenaaindeebnbiess 19 | 68.31 1. 69 21 55. 37 COE 11 60. 35 1. 51 
t 
° Bookkeeping-machine operators, class A---........---.- 225 | 53.36 1.35 2121 | 51.63 Se nea 65 | 46.41 1.16 
da 8 iil 6| 5400| 1.41 80} 52.28} 1.37 29 | 48.60 1. 21 
ee a enchensdatet ncaventielsadésdendipakacwos 15 | 51.84 | |] een 14} 45.19 1.13 
Ney ES eee SS eccuaana EE Te! AE SS Ye ee 11 40. 34 1.01 
. Finance, insurance, and real estate-_---_...-....-- 9} 52.16 1.31 24 49. 54 = | 2S Gael 5 | 53.63 1.34 
‘ked Transportation, communication, and other public 
; en eee rt eT eT ee ee ee a a ee See 6 | 43.73) 1.00 
1 | 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B-_._.....---.-- 2157 | 44.22 1.10 791 44. 23 1.12 46 | 40.23 1.01 2165 | 41.60 1.04 
Se LEE a i ae Aas 150 | 48.72 SS >} =e a 22 | 42.48 1. 07 
i a a RS 22| 5858| 1.47 112| 47.64| 1.19 ]-...-_-- a 
 — ET TE “res ae. 12| 42.70 + 5 er 
Finance, insurance, and real estate._____...._.-.--- 129 | 41.77 1. 04 488 | 41.98 1. 07 46 | 40.23 1.01 135 | 41.36 1.03 
Transportation, communication, and other public 
EE aa a as Les eens 29 46. 46  ) ee ee 
ons Caleulating-machine operators (Comptometer-type) -- 24| 586.77 1. 42 913} 47.78| 1.21 29 | 58.81 1.43 174 | 44.50 1.11 
ich AS SELES ST a Ss 422 49.10 1. 26 8 | 59.00 1. 43 67 | 46.08 1. 15 
jC NTT TPE PIN a OT =e tle | ee es iat 15 | 40.75 1.02 
. CE TET TOS AS TS PNT SE 73 | 41.78 DE ince cabebiasdéea | 59 | 40.13 1.00 
ips, Finance, insurance, and real estate................|_...-_.-|_.------|_------- le 2 aX | Senin apes 
a Transportation, communication, and other pub- | | 
les, A TT A eae 109} 49.66] 1.25 ]....._.. | 33 | 50.80 1,27 
On, Caleulating-machine operators (other than Comp- | | 
7 ET A eS a 28 58. 11 1. 42 2115 43. 80 | 4A 227 42. 70 1. 07 
JS. Whol RC AN Ree a RS Fane ST 65| 43.46] 1.09 }.......- 18 | 42.96 1. 07 
cm Finance, insurance, and real estate...............- 7| 59.51| 1.45 iG ° 3a + | RRR memeee ; 
. | 
% TT a ae ee 709 | 55.52) 1.41 987 | 47.83] 1.22 298 | 52.72| 1.32] 258] 44.64 1.12 
CO i FT PS ARAReReRTR 256 | 57.77 1. 47 318 | 50.05 1, 28 66 | 53.29 1.33) 110) 46.91 1.18 
: I a eosapeniae 183 | 52.08 1. 31 217 | 48.08 1, 21 5| 46.26) 1.16 | 17 | 44.14 1.10 
1S- EL EEE LA TEE Cts ee 29/ 45.07] 1.13 }........ 73 | 39.16 98 
): Finance, insurance, and real estate.............--- 128 | 53.91 138) 251) 44.63] 1.16 |........ 25) 42.08 1.06 
il Transportation, communication, and other pub- | 
da ipesaenoda 142 57. 37 1.45 172 | 48.71 1. 23 21) 51.97 1. 30 33 51. 37 1. 28 
4 | | 
- I  nanasusacaccccecesoserces 79) 49.11) 1.23) 9331) 45.59 1.15 10 | 37.98 .95| 290) 38.38 96 
a sine ctein-cacoseedacacansse 4| 47.20] 1.18] 116] 51.21] 1.30}-....-..]...2L... 30 | 39.44] 99 
2 Wholesale trade....--__--_-.--_- adsitohadinenonied Se pwanedlivelaparwtd |------=- > Se QR BP ieswscess aaa 12| 35.25 88 
Finance, insurance, and real estate____........-..-|.....--- gts SST if | 2 t | eee See 23 | 34.77 _ 87 
portation, communication, and other pub- | 
as i a. + SDE EEO Seen Se eee 36 47.12 Sf A Lee ae A Se 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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ay, 
Average weekly salaries ' and hourly rates, selected office occupations in San Francisco and Oakland, Calif, February 
1948—Continued 
| | — 
San Francisco Oakland 
— ee ¥ — —-—;,---— 
Men Women Men Women 
Occupation and industry ‘— = Pe ee Le psi agen noe oe Lee 
Num- |Average Average| Num- [Average Average Num.- |Average Average} Num- | Average 4, 
ber of | weekly | hourly | ber of | weekly | hourly | ber of | weekly | hourly | ber of | weekly }, a 
'workers; salaries) rates [workers salaries) rates | workers salaries} rates | Workers: salaries ne 
= —— —_ SSS eee —SESS eS EE ——— — Eee = 
| | | i 
Cierks, file, class B 225 | $44.25 / $1.11 | 047 | $37.37 | $0.95 |........]....-- | eens 95 | $36. 62 j 
Mannfactaring 16| 46.61 | 1.17 146 | 43.99 Sei éncsshaliedinattnan cating 12| 35.96 2 
holesale trade : 100 37. 68 | ) | | | 22 33. 48 “l 
Retail trade pelltdintboad 4h: (a | om > is | 98] 3549 M 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. loos — 542 | 35.40 | [ |) EER SSR See 6 | 34.13 pa 
Transportation, communication, and other pub- | | s 
lie utilities , ‘ 5 | 43.50; 1.09 112 38. 87 . {a See |--- 40 | 39.28 . 
| | 
Clerks, general 535 | 55.7 | 1.40 950 | 49. 47 | 1. 24 294 | $53. 50 $1. 34 | 380 | 45.02 - 
M anufacturing 166 | 64.17 1. 61 252 61. 67 | 1. 54 34 53. 65 | 1. 34 | 163 7.9 . on 
Wholesale trade | 166) 5208) 1.30) WO} 44.47) Lan]... ane Eee 32] 41.56) yo 
Retail trade I. ae 73 | 40.11| 1.00 ra z | 64 | 37.790 ~e 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 175 50.76; 1.28 284 45.99; 1.18 28} 52.77; 1.32] 71 646.11 a 
Transportation, communication, and other —_ 
lie utilities snetadeuoncecel 3 | 58.50) 1.45 61 49. 48 1, 24 23; 53.14; 1.33) 50 | 45.50 4 
| —_ 
Clerks, order | 9514) 56.98) 1.43] 2201] 49.75 126) 71] 55.78 | 1.40/} 2113] 43.88 
M anufacturing 114) 60.06] 1.54 90 | 51.60 | 1. 30 | 48 | 54.49/| 1.37 40 | 47.32 
Wholesale trade | 379 | 54.86) 1.37 74) 49.20) 1.23] | 59.42] 1.49 28 | 37.61 
Retail trade # ss 16| 38.52; .96]- Sanaa We 18 | 40.49 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 14/| 81.83 2. 02 je - je? } =m ee Bs anasniordiicee | alleen 
Transportation, communication, and other hand | | | 
lic utilities | - | peuceses pacdesiietesesedtesesens Dcietedingl en a Se | 19 | 48.17 Ly 
Clerks, pay roll | 98 56. 47 1. 43 368 50. 31 | 1.27 | 221 | 55. 19 1. 37 | 178 | 44.94 
PIE 2 ~ wwosencccoccaseccecececcceseses 52; 55.27/ 1.41 164 | 53.32 1. 35 | 18; 55.22; 1.37 90 | 44.60 
Wholesale trade 15 | 51.57 1. 29 74| 50.27 5 RET aS a a ene 9| 46.98 
Retail trade supgilin al ; 31 | 44.49 1.11 | ESE CRE cere 35 | 43.29 , 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 10 | 63.29 1. 58 34 47.57 Sg lal CATES dinate awe \ 
Transportation, communication, and other nlnsnad | 
lie utiligies _. 21/ 50.71) 1.50 65 | 46.99 _ ) Sane Ss eee 44) 46.53 Lf 
j i j 
Clerk-typists 7} 4.48) 1.16] 1,692] 42.21) 1.07 |_......-].....-.. | ETE Se's | 667 | 41.99 f 
Manufacturing | 26] 47.96) 1:18] “482] 45.58) 1.15 [20002222/0TTT2 wana |} 422] 4401 , 
\y 0 eo 10; 4802; 1.20 fr | js 6 ¢ Sees eee De dihainae 22 | 38.01 98 
hE LR: OR A NA ee weed Be sé * ie ce eds Dieeoans 146 | 38.07 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ___. eee seme 566 | 39.95 DEE incccent RTE 7 | 38.39 is 
Transportation, communication, and other pub- | 
Pn dtbccconscocceeuscancessassenets --| 31 45.24; 1.13 299 40. 80 | eee So pcindiindiveveniptt 50} 40.( 1.0 
Office boys and girls | #391] 37.85) .96/ 1343] 38.61 97 282 39.78 | 1.00 60 | 37.47 7 
Manufacturing 148 | 38.00 | 96 | 132 | 41.52 1.05 56 | 38.02 95 | 15 | 37.13 
Wholesale trade 60 | 37.27 .94| 129] 35.17 | -88 5 | 33.14 . 83 8 | 33.08 
Retail trade sl iter wk eet ee) Seed ve | 14 | 34.43 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. | 106 | 37.58 97 | 20 | 34.75 gg tS ae 8 | 32.80 
Transportation, communication, and other F public 
utilities ‘ | 75 | 38.44 98 | 59 | 41.15 1.04 | 18 | 48.00 1. 20 15 | 45.57 
| | | 
Stenographers, general .-| 241] 50.80] 1.27] 2,572] 4813] 1.23 j.-......].....-. eA | 836] 46.81 
Manufacturing : | 16 53.14 1.33 YO4 50. 28 0) aaa |. al 302 47.34 
Wholesale trade... } 22] 40.43) 124] 443] 4851) 122) 00 romnns | 65] 44.08 
RN IN Rekiat Ct aaa te | RN RE eee 13 | 44.36 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. | Seniesa 811 | 46.44 5 | te renee ial 90 | 46.00 
Tremepertation, communication, and other public 
utilities ; SE SE 372 | 46.17 a ee ee 66 48. 64 2 
EE eee ee SL Ere: 412 47.15 i), SS a See 82 | 45. 5 ‘ 
ST cciiccich dh Mnstheancoqshidhashhaesiiuhancsltaiaas <r fF” EN RNIN URIRIRE 2 | 48.83 
Sh nn taniacetinancacatianveneanediichendsiddiiasiin 90 | 44.71 |). GREE SP SES 6 43. 90 
EE ET STA ER Ee Se eae 21 | 39.62 4) Re ree i 21 | 41.46 
Finance, insurance, and realestate... | a ee 112 | 43.13 | | Sa? SR See 15 | 43.27 
Transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities _. ee SES 57 48. 34 a ees eee 12; 48.47 
8witchboard-operator- Seng. , | ee” ee SS 2323 | 44.73 SY SS Se ees 2117 | 43.03 
Manufacturing. + OGY PERRI BERR 104 | 45.06 | CE TAPS COONS 73 | 43.55 
, i OLE ATEN TES SOON UNS ©) ED | ee ARE EERO 12| 44.17 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............. |... |---| 52 | 44.08 + ) St a 10 | 40.57 
Transportation, puquenpenened and other ppwes 
utilities........ ee 4) 42. 16 | = as 21 41. 89 
Transcribing-machine operators, general aah!) Lao See eee cf i a) a ae Se 277 | 42.73 . 
i ucnccmsaheboousneet Se es ee 96 47. i | 7S ae 61 | 42.23 
Ri LE EHS HARM Pe eRe | Bt | See setae eee Seat Sree 
Retail trade SS Se ee Se Ne a ee es eee st Se eS ea 13 | 40.49 
Finance, insurance and real estate... |. | 69 | 43.46 5 | 3S Va! a eee See 
Transportation, communication, and other public | 
RT ot a A TTY SS: 11 | 57.29  , CS ee a a ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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d Average weekly salaries ' and hourly rates, selected office occupations in San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., February 
1948—Continued 
San Francisco Oakland 
len rete | eae ins ies = i ee Meee 
; Men Women Men Women 
~~ Occupation and industry —_ me a EEE SEE ee Se ee ee 
ae A von | | 
EY | hon. Num- | Average! Average) Num- avenge Aves: Num- Average! Average Num.- | Average] A verage 
Pies) rar.’ ber of | | weekly | hourly | ber of | weekly | hourly | ber of | weekly | hourly | ber of | weekly | hourly 
workers} salaries| rates | workers) salaries} rates |workers salaries} rates | workers| salaries} rates 
——— — — — —_$ —— | ——_ -_ -—_ cuidate NN eee 
Ww 0 >. | 
nia ypists, class A-....---------------------------+------ 8 | $45.24) $1.13 | 7348 | $46.60 | $1.19 |_..._-. Rieter te 109 | $41.22 | $1.03 
- _, ier enesita TET eet Meter 202 | 48.33| 1.24|......- ba | 19} 44.76] 1.12 
~ oA A RE SRE LEY RAT 32 | 45.13 2) =n amas 12 | 38.55 . 96 
& Finance, insurance, and real estate... _- SH OR Cee Go t (Bey | eoseen esac La 68 | 39.74 99 
' Transportation, communication, and other public | 
Jae i =. « .stenk series I Ce 44} 40.25] 1.93 ]........}........ | 10| 47.77] 1.19 
| 
2) 1 pe Mrypists, class B_....--..- Seguvadessvrtedusscathecsseseiccsncsssuccseses ———— 528 | 42.09{ 1.07 |..... sles 129 | 37.69 . 95 
Yt » ‘<i TSE EE Ine a cas 150 | 44.59 OS iar a 6 | 42.64 1. 07 
6) tn Wholesale trade.....................- Siddideubends deal NY Sel 104} 41.70| 1.04 ]....----|--- 22 | 33.06 83 
9 aw Retell tenie........-.-..---.--------- SE Hae seal iesieatesid a 9/| 42.93 Dt Datmateckinase 24 | 37.40 4 
“a Finance, insurance, and real estate_........._____. Ree eR aes 224 | 39.96 Sd SP Reee aE, 3 48 | 36.34 a) 
Transportation, communication, and other public | 
Mi oan SI EDS erent eden decncnsadasensstsufeccesens EEE. |} 4 | 45.43] 1.16 ]....... 29 | 42.65 1.07 
1 Excludes overtime premium pay. 
1 Includes data for industry groups not shown separately. 
Related Practices and Supplementary Benefits Francisco and Oakland. In almost seven-cighths 


tw 


of the establishments in both cities, vacations of 
2 weeks were stipulated for workers with 1 year of 
service. Vacation practices were most liberal 
the finance, insurance, and real estate group. 

Six or more paid holidays were allowed office 
workers in all except 2 of the 254 establishments. 
Two firms reported 5 holidays observed during the 
calendar year. More than half of the San Fran- 
cisco Offices and a little more than a quarter of the 
Oakland offices paid for 8 or more holidays. In 
the finance, insurance, and real estate group, the 
general practice in both cities was to observe 11 
holidays. * 

Limited sick leave with pay under formal pro- 
visions was granted in almost a third of the offices 
in each city. The number of days for which sick 
pay was granted varied considerably between 
offices and according to plans in use. In each city, 
over three-quarters of the establishments having 
formalized plans allowed leave of 2 weeks or more 
after 1 year of service; and 25 establishments re- 
ported leave of 1 month or more after 5 years. 

The most liberal industry group in this respect 
was transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities, in which more than a third of the 
offices studied in each city reported sick leave in 
accordance with formal plans. 


In addition to the wage data, information was 

btained on closely related practices, many of 
which provide supplements to basic wages and 
are undoubtedly taken into consideration by em- 
ployees in evaluating their economic status. 
Findings in regard to a number of formalized 
practices are summarized below on an establish- 
ment basis. No attempt has been made to 
present specific information on informal arrange- 
ments affecting office workers, which are known to 
exist quite extensively. Historically, office work- 
ers have been given separate consideration from 
plant workers, both in methods of determining 
salaries and in nonwage benefits. 

The workweek in San Francisco and Oakland 
‘2 Moflices was characteristically on a 5-day, 40-hour 
‘“ Bbasis, for both men and women workers. This 
' Bschedule was in effect in more than two-thirds of 
\“ HM the San Francisco, and in almost all of the Oak- 
' Bland offices. Sligktly under a quarter of the 
‘© MSan Francisco offices had workweek schedules 
of less than 40 hours, principally in the manu- 
facturing and in the finance, insurance, and real 
estate groups. A 5-day weekly schedule was 
observed by about a tenth of the San Francisco 
offices, including almost a third of the finance, 
insurance, and real estate firms and some few 








manufacturing establishments. A full 6-day work- Lack of a formalized policy concerning sick 
week was reported by only four firms in each of leave, however, does not necessarily mean loss of 
the cities. pay to employees because of illness since many 


_ Paid vacations for office workers were provided establishments have informal arrangements for 
in all of the 254 establishments studied in San allowing paid sick leave. 
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Industrial Chemical Industry: 
Earnings in January 1948 ' 


SKILLED MAINTENANCE WORKERS generally re- 
ceived the highest straight-time hourly earnings 
in January 1948, according to a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study of key jobs in industrial chemical 
establishments. Hourly earnings of maintenance 
electricians and pipe fitters in the 11 centers 
studied ranged from $1.85 and $1.82, respectively 
(in Charleston, W. Va.) to $1.40 and $1.38 (in 
Baltimore). In a majority of the cities, the earn- 
ings of these workers exceeded $1.60 an hour. In 
5 cities, class A chemical operators also averaged 
$1.60 or more an hour, although in Baltimore, 
New York, and Cincinnati, the average was $1.40 
or less. In most cities, average earnings of class B 
chemical operators ranged from 6 to 13 percent 
below the amounts paid to class A operators.’ 
Although earnings of 95 cents and $1 were reported 
for janitors in New York City and Baltimore, in 
4 cities guch workers averaged from $1.30 to $1.33 
an hour. 

The industry employs reiatively few women plant 
workers. In 3 of the 6 cities for which data were 
available, women laboratory assistants averaged 





' Prepared by Donald L. Helm of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 
Field work for the study was under the direction of the Bureau’s regional wage 
analysts. Greater detail on wages and wage practices for each area presented 
is available on request. 

? In Los Angeles, class B chemical operators averaged 11 cents more an hour 
than class A operators. This may be attributed to variation in products 
manufactured in plants in this area. Some establishments employed only 
class B chemical operators and did not require the services of class A operators; 
in other plants a reverse situation obtained. In plants in the area in which 
both classes of workers were employed, class A operators received the higher 
earnings. 


Straight-time average hourly earnings' for selected occupations in industrial chemical establishments in 11 cities, January 1943 







about $1 an hour—a third less than the amoy, 
earned by such workers in San Francisco, 
Wage levels in general were highest in Chay) 
ton, W. Va., Detroit, and Buffalo (in which citi, 
some of the largest plants are located) and in jh, 
historically high-wage Pacific region. Reflectip, 
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the trend of general wage increases in America Paid 
industry, earnings of selected chemical occupationimmy ne: 
in the cities studied averaged between a fouriililieffice 1 
and fifth more in January 1948 than in Januargiiation 
1946, when a similar study was made. The madly 1 « 
jority of the increases fell within a range of 15 tqiput of 
30 percent. Percents of increase tended to bdiliperiod 
proportionately less marked for workers on skilledfilf&corvice 
operations than for those in the less skillodiifments 
categories. week ¢ 

Although industrial chemical plants  differiife-weel 
widely in size of establishment and type of prodfiestabl 


uct, they typically employ large numbers of main 
tenance workers. These comprise about a tenth 
of the labor force in plants employing fewer thay 
50 workers and about a fourth in establishments 
with more than 500 workers. These relatively 
large proportions can be ascribed to the high ratio 
of equipment to number of workers in many of the 
industry’s operations which involve physical 
and/or chemical changes under highly critical 
pressure, vacuum, or temperature limits. Be- 
cause the nature of the work does not readily lend 
itself to incentive methods of payment, nearly all 
workers in the industry are paid on a time basis, 

Late-shift operation was common in all but the 
smallest establishments. Of the more than 50,000 
plant workers in the industry in the selected cities, 
it is estimated that at least a fifth received extra 
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| Balti | | Charles-| 
Occupation | more | Buttale | <7 
Men 
Chemical operators, class A $1. 32 $1. 54 $1.81 | 
Chemical operators, class B__. 1.14 | 1. 45 1. 58 
Chemical operators’ helpers aawnalel 1. 03 1.38; 1.46) 
Drum fillers | @) 1.40/ @) | 
Electricians, maintenance 1. 40 1.72 1. 85 | 
Filling-machine tenders.__. | Re Gk (Se 
Janitors | 1.00 1. 30 1. 23 
Laboratory assistants , 1.00 | 1.34; (3) 
Mixers, class A (?) @® | @® 
Mixers, class B__.. Le ine, Oe (?) 
Pipefitters 1.38 1.71 1. 82 | 
Pumpmen 1.13 1. 50 | 1. 68 
Truckers, hand 1.01 136; (@) | 
"** Women | 
Laboratory_assistants......_. nadepue | 1.02) 28; @® | 


| 


Cincin- | , Los New es Phila- | San Seattle 
nati | Detroit Angeles, York | Newark delphia Francisco Tacoms 
| 
$1.40; $1.61| $1.60! $1.39) $1.49) $1.54) $165) $ 

1.29| 1.52 1.71} 1.26] 1.30 1.37] 1.87 
1. 08 143/ 139) 4106| 1.30 117) 1651 9 
1. 24 (?) 1.42; 1. 23 1.18 / 1.33 H 
1. 46 1.68; 1.69/ 1.64 1. 63 161/ 1.78 : 
> |) 2. ee | ) | 1. 25 1.12 1.38 
1.18 1.33 | 1.31 | . 95 1.17 1. 06 1.31 
1.12; @ | 283] 122 1.17/ 1.22] 1.40 
@ | @ @) | 1.55 1. 45 148} 1.37 
> pvae) : Oe oe 1. 37 1.16} () 
1.41; 21.67/ 1.71] 1.48 1.71 1.53} 1.64 
1.43) (@) | 1.44 (?) 1.41 1.26/ 1.62 
(?) @). | 1.31 1.11 1. 25 -— | Be 
| 
| | 
j ' 
1.02; @® | @ | 2.05] @ 1.27; 1.49 
} 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Insufficientdata to ustify presentationo an average. 
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»mings in the form of premium pay for second 
od third shifts. Such payments most typically 
.nged from 5 to 10 cents an hour above the first- 
vift rate. Although multishift operation was 
idespread, 7 out of 10 establishments had a full- 
ime normal workweek of 40 hours. 
Paid vacations of at least 1 week were granted 
»y nearly all plants studied to both plant and 
fice workers after 1 year of service; a paid va- 
ation of 2 weeks was granted to plant workers 
by 1 out of 5 plants aad to office workers by 7 
»t of 10. Provisions for increases in vacation 
periods for plant workers, according to length of 
service, were found in a majority of establish- 
ments. Service requirements for more than 1 
week of vacation varied among the plants studied: 
-week vacations were granted by 3 out of 7 
»stablishments after plant workers had been em- 
ployed for 2 years, and by 2 out of 3 establish- 
ments after 3 years; at least 5 out of 6 plants re- 
ported 2 or more weeks of vacation for workers 
with 5 years of service. In addition, 5 out of 6 
establishments granted plant workers paid holi- 
days, typically 6 in a year. 





Printing Trades: 
Union Scales, January 2, 1948 ' 


Basic RATES OF UNION CRAFTSMEN in newspaper 
and book and job printing establishments aver- 
aged $1.98 an hour on January 2, 1948.? Such 
workers ranked among the highest paid wage 
earners in American industry. The newspaper 


! Prepared by Hilda W. Callaway and James P. Corkery of the Bureau’s 
Wage Analysis Division. Additional data will be presented in a forthcoming 
bulletin. 

? According to the Bureau’s annual survey of union scales in the printing 
trades, covering 71,008 workers engaged in book and job printing and 34,631 
workers in newspaper printing, in 75 cities ranging in population from 40,000 
to over 1,000,000. Normally conducted in midyear, the survey was post- 
poned from July 1, 1947, to January 2, 1948. Because of strike situations 
prevailing in January, the coverage for typographical workers was consider- 
ably reduced from coverage of previous years. 

The seale data were obtained partially from local union officials through 
mail questionnaire (instead of personal interviews, the method formerly 
used by the Bureau). Information was also obtained from central trade 
association and union sources and from union publications. 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage rates and maximum sched- 
ule of straight-time weekly hours which are agreed upon through collective 

between employers or their trade associations and the trade- 
Rates in excess of the agreed minima, which may be paid to some 
orkers because of seniority, special skills, or for other reasons, were not in- 
iuded in the study. 


unions. 


workers have the most favorable wage position and 
historically have had a distinct wage advantage 
over the craftsmen in book and job (commercial) 
shops. On January 2, the average pay scale for 
the latter was $1.87, in contrast to $2.12 for day 
work and $2.32 for night work, on newspapers. 
For a number of the crafts in each industry 
segment, the lowest scale was $1.50 an hour. 
However, a third of the bindery women and a 
few press feeders in the book and job shops, 
together with a negligible number of mailers 
among the newspaper trades, had hourly rates 
below $1. 

The relatively high level of pay scales for union 
printing workers reflects substantial gains regis- 
tered after VJ-day. From June 1939 to January 
1948, rates of newspaper workers advanced 72 
percent, those of book and job workers 70 per- 
cent. The greater part of the change for each 
worker group occurred after the end of the war. 
The increase over this period of more than 8 
years closely approximates the rise of 71 percent 
in living costs as measured by the Bureau's 
consumers’ price index. In a number of the 
collective-bargaining agreements, this index is 
used as the yardstick for wage adjustments under 
automatically operating escalator clauses. 


TABLE 1.—IJndezres'! of union wage scales in the printing 
trades, 1989-48 


{June 1, 1939= 100) 





Maximum weekly 


Minimum hourly | 
hours 


wage rates 


All | Book | 
print-| and 
ing job 


All | Book 
| print-| and 
| ing job 


News- 
| paper 
| 


News- 
paper 


100.0 
99.7 
0.3 
99.2 
Ov. 2 
99. 2 
99. 2 
98. 8 
97.8 


June 1__. 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1939: 
June 1_. 101.4 | 100.9 | 102.2 Ot) 99.8 | 
| 

i 


1940: 
1941: 
1942: 
1943: 
1944: 
1945: 
1946: 
1948: 


~ 
June 1__. 102.6 | 102.0 | 103.6! 99.8 99.8 | 
July 1 107.0 | 106.4 | 108.1 99. 5 09.8 
July 1 | 109.3 | 112.6) 99.8 | 100.1 
July 1 e ; 3. 112.2 | 115.1 99.8 | 100.1 
Jaay 1..... .6 | 113.7 | 116.7 99.8 | 
July 1 sas ere 34.2 | 133.7 | 135.5 97.3 
January 2 ; .2 | 169. | 171.5 | 95.4 


100. 1 
16.6 
14.3 | 





1 The index numbers are based on comparable quotations for identical oc- 
cupational classifications in consecutive years; the individual quotations sre 
weighted by the number of union members working at each scale quotation. 


The upward trend of union scales has been accom- 
panied by a steady reduction in straight-time week- 
ly hours. Since July 1946, negotiations have re- 
sulted in substantial reductions in standard work 
schedules, particularly in book and job shops. 
Thirty-seven percent of the book and job workers 
and 24 percent of the newspaper workers were on 
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shorter schedules in January 1948 than in July 
1946. In June 1939, nearly nine-tenths of the 
book and job workers were on a 40-hour week. 
By January 1948, only a fourth of these employees 
had a 40-hour schedule; over a third were on a 
37-hour, and the same proportion on a 36%-hour, 
schedule. Newspaper workers also obtained sig- 
nificant reductions in hours, but in 1948, as in 
1939, the 37%-hour schedule was most common. 
Thirty-seven percent of the union members in 
1948, in contrast to 18 percent in 1939, had a 
shorter workweek than 37% hours. In occasional 
instances, the number of straight-time hours was 
decreased although the same basic weekly scale 
was maintained. 


Individual Trades 


Inasmuch as union agreements in the printing 
trades are typically renegotiated on an annual 
basis, most of the workers received 2 pay boosts 
since the Bureau’s previous study which related 
to July 1, 1946. Few workers were employed on 
January*2, 1948, under the contract scales of 
July 1, 1946. During this 18-month period, the 
average rate increase was 27 percent in both 
branches of the industry. In book and job shops, 
the gains ranged from 21 percent for photoen- 
gravers to 31 percent for bindery women and 
platen pressmen. Among the newspaper printing 
trades, photoengravers similarly received the 
lowest percent increase (18 percent); the typo- 
graphical workers registered the largest advance 
(28 percent). 

In both industry segments, there has been a con- 
sistent relationship of wage rates among the in- 
dividual crafts. Photoengravers typically have 
been the highest-paid craft; job bindery women 
and newspaper mailers, the lowest. Differences in 
wage levels of course reflect variations in skill and 
training. For example, a photoengraver usually 
serves a 5-year apprenticeship before attaining 
journeyman status; for bindery women, 2 years of 
apprentice training is usually required. 


Book and Job. Among the 11 occupational classi- 
fications studied, rates ranged from 60 cents an 
hour for platen press feeders in Little Rock to 
$2.83 for photoengravers on gravure work in 
New York City. In each trade there was a broad 
spread in pay scales throughout the Nation— 





— 


TABLE 2.—Amount of increase in union printing trades wo, 
rates, by city and industry branch, July 1, 1946, to J anuary) 





























2, 1948 
—_— 
Amount of increase, July 1, 1946 to 
January 2, 1948 : 

el 

All printing aly 
City trades *NCWSDaper 
" it, 
Per- — sy Per. |Cénty 
cent | hour | 2 | hour | cent | Pe 
[SS 26. 41.9 | 39.7 | 26.6) ae 
[> ee 36. 45.1 42.9 | 35.4 “ms 
EP reSRRRe 24. 35. 5 24.5 | 30.2 409 
i ene 21. 28.3 20. 23.3 | 333 
Birmingham, Ala..................- 32.9 | 43.2 45.1 | 27.8) gy 
Ee aiESEE ae 42.0 36.4) 27.8) 51) 
a 4 45.4 | 32.3 | 594 
Butte, Mont See SA : 4 88.2 | 37.5) a4 
Charleston, W. Va 7 43.3 | 24.6) 349 
Charlotte, N. C__....._- 8 51.4 42.3) my 
Chicago, fll.!........... - 47.4 | 23.9) 45 
Cincinnati, Ohio__.__..........---- 3 39.0 | 21.4) 3% 
Cleveland, Ohio............-------- 1 42.7 | 2.1) m9 
Cape GUN nn soc ccceccccccee 0 42.0 | 31.1) 54) 
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1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 | 

0 

7 

0 

3 41.1) 653 
2 | 40.3 64.2 
2 | 35.7)! 573 
8 | 20.3) 3 
4/ 26.0) 4% 
6 | 29.3 4.9 
0 | 32.5) 499 
7 | 31.6) 478 
1} 29.2) 455 
0 | 42.5 45, 0 
4 | 20. 3 3A. 3 
2 35. 4 .7 
7 30.7) 471 
2 | 27.4 37 
7 23.5 39 

1 | 328) §) 
3 | 38.3 .2 
5 | 37.3! 51 
6 | 35, y 54 d 
4 15.3 9 
$ | 31.6) 55.7 
2/ 24.8) 374 
5 | 52.3 70.4 
7 | 25.5) 439 
9 | 37.9) 5138 
1 | 35.4) 47 
3 | 21.0 2 
0 | 39.0 5 
§ | 22.8) 41 
9 | 25.1 JY. 
s | 37.3 | 6.0 
7} 32.4) 42 
1 40.8 | 5.6 
3) 223) 37 
8 | 22.4, 4 
2 | 33.6 | 57.6 
4/33.3)| 57 
8 | 220)/ 33 
3 | 34.2) 449 
1 | 26.7) 4 
1/); 319) 4 
2 | 30.8 7.4 
4 | 29.6 
4133.3 4 
9 | 37.9 

2} 16.9 ) 
9 | 21.5 

2); 20.0) 3. 
2/354) 5b: 
7 | 23.6 | ot 
§115.3| 2 
0 | 36.8) 54: 
0;33.9) Si 
3 | 29.0) 517 
4/} 45.1) 56 
0 | 29.1 43.6 
9 | 53.2 63.1 
§ | 31.2) 4 





yIEW, 

















1 Exclusive of t ical trades. 
2 Indodes Hock taeod and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, lowa. 
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ing from 70 cents to over $1—but there were 


Janvat ‘ked points of concentration. Three-fifths of 

rates for bindery women fell within the 20-cent 

1, 194,» gerval from 90 cents to $1.10, while half of the 

.< for bindery men were between $1.80 and $2. 

ine pe two occupations, together with mailers 
WSDaper 


85), press assistants and feeders (averaging 
70) and platen pressmen ($1.90), were the only 
sk and job trades in which averages were less 
n $2. 

; previously mentioned, photoengravers had 
» highest average wage rate—$2.36 an hour; 
trotypers were second with $2.27. The aver- 
. for hand compositors was $2.07 ; but only about 
percent of the normal survey union membership 
srepresented in this average, and some of those 
luded have always had relatively high scales. 
jinder pressmen averaged $2.12, with nearly a 
th averaging between $2.20 and $2.30 an hour. 










spaper. Among the 8 trades studied, the 
1 Mhest rate reported was $2.95 an hour, the 
imum scale for web pressmen-in-charge and for 
side and color pressmen, in Cleveland; the 
west was 73.7 cents an hour, the scale for bench- 
ork mailers in Portland, Maine. Average day 
tes ranged from $1.77 for mailers to $2.40 for 
hotoengravers; on night work, their respective 
ales were $1.97 and $2.60. 
Premium rates for night-shift work averaged 17 
ts an hour in excess of day rates for all trades. 
he average night-shift differential for pressmen- 
harge and stereotypers was about 25 cents an 
bur. For day work, journeymen pressmen aver- 
red $2.07, pressmen-in-charge, $2.23. Hand 
mpositors (exclusive of Chicago printers and 
me in other areas) averaged $2.21 for day work, 
ereotypers, $2.04. 





















tercity Differences 


The levels of average hourly rates and standard 
prking hours of printing-trades workers in indi- 
dual cities have a direct relationship to size of 
y. Rates are typically higher in large metro- 
litan centers. The average wage differentials 
isting in January 1948 between cities, classified 
cording to population group, are shown in the 
companying tabulation. These figures also 
dicate the favorable wage position of the news- 


796794483 


paper printing trades, which is somewhat obscured 
when only the combined average for 75 cities is 
considered. 

Average hourly rate 


Book and job Newspaper 
printing printing 


Cities with population of— 


1,000,000 and over__-_--- $1. 99 $2. 31 
500,000 to 1,000,000.... 1.79 2. 26 
250,000 to 500,000__-_-__- 1. 70 2. 16 
100,000 to 250,000_____- 1. 64 1. 99 
40,000 to 100,000____--_- 1. 59 1, 87 


In the newspaper branch, New York, with an 
average of $2.47, was the city ranking highest in 
wages; Portland (Maine), with wages averaging 
$1.61, ranked lowest among the 75 cities surveyed. 
In the book and job branch, the average differ- 
ential between the lowest- and highest-rate cities 
was $1.03: Portland (Maine) again had the lowest 
average, and Chicago, with an average of $2.14, 
had the highest. New York ranked second, with 
an average of $2. A number of the New York 
printers compose foreign text, e. g., Hebrew and 
Italian, which work commands a substantially 
higher scale than composition of English text. 


Post-Survey Rate Changes 


Many additional wage increases have been 
negotiated in the printing crafts since January 2, 
1948, the date of the Bureau’s current study. 
For example, typographical workers in commer- 
cial printing plants received increases varying 
from 43 cents an hour in Seattle and 40 cents in 
Portland, Oreg., to 26 cents in New York and 
New Haven, and 10 cents in Birmingham and 
Detroit. The most recent settlement in Chicago, 
between the International Typographical Union 
and the Franklin Association representing 48 
shops, resulted in a weekly increase of $11.89 in 
the basic scale for 36% hours. About 1,800 union 
printers who had not been working since March 
2 returned to work June 28 under the terms of 
this settlement. 

Recent reports covering typographical workers 
in newspaper printing indicate increases amount- 
ing to 38 cents an hour in Seattle, 28 cents in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and smaller increases— 
ranging from 11 to 24 cents—in several other 
cities. 





3 Exclusive of typographical workers. 
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Advisory Council Report on 
Disability Insurance 


EXTENSION OF THE social-insurance system to 
afford protection against income loss from perma- 
nent and total disability was recommended by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security in its report 
to the Senate Committee on Finance.' Present 
methods of protection against such income loss, the 
Council stated, are inadequate. The cost of this 
type of protection through private life-insurance 
companies is usually prohibitive; workmen’s com- 
pensation affords protection against work-connected 
disabilities, but less than 5 percent of all permanent 
and total disability cases are of work-connected 
origin; and special programs provide disability 
payments only for limited groups such as veterans, 
railroad employees, and some _ government 
employees. 

The proposals contained in the Council’s report 
are designed to provide benefits for permanently 
and tefally disabled workers through the exten- 
sion of the present system of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance to cover the risk of disability. Two 
Council members, however, opposed the inclusion 
of this risk under social insurance; they favored 
provision of disability protection through the 
addition of a new category to the present State- 
Federal assistance program. 


Eligibility and Benefits 


To qualify for benefits under the proposed plan, 
a person would have to be permanently and 
totally disabled. Such a disability is defined as 
one which is medically demonstrable by objective 
tests, which prevents the worker from performing 
any substantially gainful activity, and which is 
likely to be of long-continued and indefinite 
duration. 

Strict eligibility requirements should be adopted 
to test both the recency and the long duration of 
an individual’s participation in the labor market, 
to assure that disability benefits would be available 
only to workers who have suffered income loss by 





1 Permanent and Total Disability Insurance: A Report to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance from the Advisory Council on Social Security (80th Cong., 
2d sess., Senate Doc. No. 162, Washington, 1948). The Advisory Council 
was appointed by the Committee on Finance on September 17, 1947, in 
accordance with Senate Resolution 141. 


reason of disability. The coverage required sh», 
be (a) a minimum of 40 quarters, (b) 1 quarte.; 
every 2 quarters elapsing after 1948 (or y 
attainment of age 21 if that was later) and prio, 
the first quarter of total disability, (c) 6 quan, 
within the 12 quarters preceding disability. ,. 
(d) 2 quarters within the 4 quarters prec ‘i 
disability. A strict long-term test of attach», 
to the labor force is recommended as evidence ¢, 
the disabled worker has contributed substantis 
to his own support over a long period of time. 

A waiting period of 6 months should elapse bes 
a qualified person is eligible for benefit. 
first benefit should be paid for the seventh mop 
of disability. Such a waiting period, it is claing 
would be a safeguard against malingerers y 
might attempt to obtain benefits. 

The same benefit formula recommended by ( 
Council for old-age and survivors insuran 
is proposed for the disability-insurance progr 
The Council does not recommend, howey 
provision of benefits for dependents of a disabj 
worker. Although it is recognized that the burg 
of disability in many respects is even great 
than the burdens created by old age or deat 
the Council deems it desirable to restrict disabili 
payments to the primary insurance benefit py 
able to the worker himself. 

Benefit payable would amount, on the averg 
to about 30 percent of the worker’s avery 
monthly wage; it would in no case exceed half 
the average monthly wage. Disability benef 
would range from $25 (or half an average mont! 
wage of $50) to $78.75 (or 22.5 percent of a $3 
average monthly wage). 

Claims should be disallowed if the claims 
refuses to submit to medical examination, : 
benefits should be terminated if the beneficix 
refuses to submit to re-examination. Peri 
re-examination should be provided for in order 
terminate benefit payments promptly when 
disablement ceased. If the disabled person : 
fuses without reasonable cause to accept ! 
habilitation services, benefits should be witbhe 

When a disabled worker is eligible for bene’ 
under both the disability program recommené 
and another Federal disability program (ot) 
than a Federal workmen’s compensation syste 
he should receive only the larger amount. 





? For Council's report and recommendations on old-age and surv'"@) 
insurance, see Monthly Labor Review, June 1948 (p. 641). 
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Rehabilitation services, when they will assist 
peneficiary to return to gainful work earlier 
otherwise, should be furnished, through 


<isting facilities. Benefits should be terminated 
von successful completion of the rehabilitation. 


dministration 


Permanent and total disability insurance and 
d-age and survivors insurance should be ad- 
,inistered as a single system, it is recommended, 

the same wage information will be necessary 
nder each to determine insured status and the 

ounts of benefit payments. Furthermore, 
msiderations of administrative efficiency and 
conomy make the integration logical. De- 
mination of benefit rights of disabled workers 
or purposes of future old-age and survivors 
nsurance payments would also be facilitated 
hrough integration. The Council recommended 
hat, at the direction of Congress, a study should 
be made to develop cooperative administrative 
procedures, to draft a plan for equitably financing 
lisability benefits, and to make such other recom- 
mendations as are necessary for effective coordina- 
ion of disability payments under the several 
ederal programms. Further, private as well as 
State and local retirement systems providing 
lisability protection would have to be modified 
9 avoid unnecessarily high total payments if 
uch benefits were also payable under the social- 
nsurance disability program. 

The level premium cost,’ of the disability bene- 
its proposed, it is estimated, would be from about 
pne-tenth of 1 percent to one-fourth of 1 percent 
of pay roll. This would include not only the 

tual cost of disability benefits to disabled 
persons under age 65 but also the additional cost 
or old-age and survivor benefits resulting from 

eezing the disabled individual’s insured status 
nd average wage. 

According to the two dissenting members of 
he Council, total disability should be covered 
by State assistance programs aided by Federal 
prants-in-aid, and should not be included in a 
ederal contributory social-security program. Un- 
ler State assistance programs, disability cases 
pould receive case-work services, medical treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation according to individual 


! The level premium contribution rate is the rate which would support the 
tem indefinitely if collected from the beginning. 


needs. Furthermore, the dissenting members 
held that State systems which are presently 
handling disability cases with but little Federal 
aid would be greatly improved by a properly 
devised total-disability-assistance program in- 
volving Federal grants-in-aid. 





International Labor Confederations: 
Il. The WFTU ' 


Po.icy Issues precipitated by the controversy 
over the position of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions on the European Recovery Program 
aroused unusual interest in the meetings of the 
executive bureau and the executive committee ” 
in Rome, May 5-10, 1948. Following publication 
in the WFTU Information Bulletin of statements 
opposing the ERP and criticizing certain western 
national trade-union organizations (centers) for 
supporting it, members from the United States, 
Great Britain, and other countries objected to the 
political partisanship of the WFTU general secre- 
tary. Thus, the crucial question in the minds 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Office of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

This is the second in the series of articles on international labor confed- 
erations. The first on the CIT (Inter-American Confederation of Workers) 
and CTAL (Latin-American Confederation of Labor), appeared in the May 
1948 Monthly Labor Review. 

2 The names of the persons attending the executive committee meeting are 
listed below. The names of those also attending the executive bureau meet- 
ing are marked with an asterisk, and of alternates with two asterisks. 

*Arthur Deakin, WFTU president (Great Britain), *Louis Saillant, 
WFTU general secretary (France). 

Africa—B. Goodwin (Mine Workers Union o! N. Rhodesia); Australia 
and New Zealand—A. E. Monk (Australian Council of Trade Unions); 
Central Europe—C. Witaszewski (Central Committee of Polish Trade 
Unions); China—* Ningi Liu (Chinese Assn. of Labor); France—*A. Le Leap, 
B. Frachon, **P. LeBrun (Gen. Confed. of Labor); Great Britain—V. 
Tewson, **T. O’Brien (Trades Union Congress); India and Ceylon—Vikra- 
man Singhe (All India Trade Union Congress); Latin America—*K. Hill 
(Latin American Confederation of Labor); Scandinavia—FE. Jensen (Danish 
Confederation of Labor); Southeastern Europe—D. Salaj (Central Council 
of Trade Unions of Yugoslavia), **G. Apostol (General Confederation of 
Labor of Rumania); Southern Europe—*G. DiVittorio, **G. Bonazzi (Italian 
General Confederation of Labor); United States and Canada—*J. Carey, 
**H. Read, M. Ross (Congress of Industrial Organizations), P. Conroy 
(Canadian Congress of Labor); U. 8. 8. R.—*V. Kuznetsov, N. V. Popova, 
E. J. Siderenko, **S. Rostovsky (All-Union Centra] Council of Trade Unions 
of the U. 8S. S. R.; Western Europe—*E. Kupers (Netherlands Trade Union 
Federation); WFTU Staff—M. Faline (U. 8S. 8. R), W. Schevenels (Bel- 
gium). 

Observers: Czechosiovakia—M. Jeeny (Central Council of Czechoslova- 
kian Trade Unions); Germany—R. Chwalek (Greater Berlin), B. Goering 
(foviet Zone); ILO—J. Schuil. 

The executive bureau met from April 30 to May 5, and the executive com- 
mittee, from May 6 to 10, 
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of western trade-unionists preceding the Rome 
meetings was whether methods could be agreed 
upon by western and eastern national trade-union 
centers which would prevent future domination 
of WFTU policy by a single national center or 
by a communist-dominated bloc, and keep the 
activities of the organization within areas of agree- 
ment. The Rome meetings attempted to resolve 
this problem by reducing the power of the general 
secretary and by making his decisions subject to 
concurrence of the assistant general secretaries 
representing members from the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. This decision 
significantly altered the character of the WFTU 
organization. 


The Organization of the WFTU 


The constitution of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions provides for a number of operating 
bodies: World Trade Union Congress, general 
council, executive committee, executive bureau, 
and secretariat. 

The World Trade Union Congress consists of 
delegates of national trade-union centers affiliated 
with the Federation.2 No data are available on 
current membership of the various affiliated 
national centers. At the time the WFTU was or- 
ganized, its membership was reported as 67 
million, of which 30 million members were reported 
from the U.S. S. R. and the countries under its 
political influence.* The first meeting since the 
constitutional congress in September-October 1945 
was scheduled for December 1948 at the meeting 
of the executive committee in Rome. 

The general council of the WFTU is a somewhat 
smaller body than the Congress, with representa- 
tion ona similar basis. It is responsible for govern- 
ing the organization between meetings of the 
Congress. The WFTU constitution provides that 
the general council shall meet at least annually, 
but since the constitutional congress of 1945 it has 
met only once, at Prague, in June 1947. 

Between the meetings of the general council, the 
executive committee administers the affairs of the 
WFTU. It is elected by a general vote of the 

* For details on the aims, organization, and functions of the WFTU, see 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1946 (pp. 48-52). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1946 (p. 54). The number of dele- 
gates which each national trade-union center is permitted to send to the 
Congress is determined on a basis which gives the smaller centers more 


delegates than they would have if the number of delegates were strictly 
proportionate to their membership. 





—— 


Congress. According to the constitution it jg to 
consist of 26 members, including the generg] 
secretary, and it should meet at least twice a year 
It had held two meetings between the organiy,. 
tion of the WFTU in October 1945 and the Rom 
meeting in May 1948. 

The executive bureau is the governing body 
of the WFTU between meetings of the executive 
committee. The bureau is elected by the executiy, 
committee and consists of nine members, including 
the general secretary. Prior to its Rome meeting; 
it had met five times. 

The general secretary, under the constitution, jg 
elected by the general council and “may be rp. 
moved only upon action of the general council.” 
He is the principal administrative officer of the 
WFTU, in general charge of the staff and respon. 
sible to the executive committee. Since the 
organization of the WFTU, this post has bee, 
held by Louis Saillant, secretary of the French 
General Confederation of Labor. The constity. 
tion also provided that the executive bureau, 
subject to confirmation by the executive com- 
mittee, shall appoint three assistant general 
secretaries “‘who shall serve under the general 
secretary.” 


Control of WFTU Policy 


The controversy over the European Recovery 
Program arose in November 1947, when the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations of the United 
States requested the executive bureau to consider 
the WFTU position with respect to the program, 
and the responsibilities of the constituent national 
centers in implementing WFTU congress declara- 
tions on postwar reconstruction. The executive 
bureau decided not to place these matters on the 
agenda for discussion or action, but voted by a 
majority to hear a statement on the CIO position 
on these subjects, from James B. Carey, C10 
secretary-treasurer. The delegates from the U. 5. 
S. R. and Italy, and the general secretary, voted 
against hearing the CIO statement, and the dele- 
gates from China, France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States voted in 
favor. 

Support of the European Recovery Program by 
national centers affiliated with the WFTU, Mr. 
Carey maintained, was consistent with resolutions 
adopted at the World Trade Union Conference 


; 
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it is to Jd in London in February 1945,° and at the 
eNer|M/peris congress of September—October 1945,*° where 
® Year Mi). WFTU was established. He declared that the 
ZaNiza.Mpyropean Recovery Program was in accordance 
’ Romeffl ith the principles for such aid laid down in those 





.olutions, and that the national centers were 
nerefore committed to supporting the ERP unless 
‘CUtive Hthey wanted to propose that the WFTU should 
‘Cutive lM bange its policies. Further, he asked that “the 
Tuding -cretariat encourage consultation between the 





‘ body 


etings ME tected national centers and that all interested 
; filiates be informed through the WFTU of the 
10N, jg steps taken to implement the declaration of the 
be he TU on postwar relief and reconstruction.” ’ 

neil.” Meetings of the executive bureau and of the 
of the executive committee, which would have afforded 
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sn opportunity to discuss the ERP, were originally 
scheduled for February 1948, but were postponed 
until late May, on the basis of the general secre- 
ary’s report that a majority of the members of 
he executive bureau favored the postponement. 
he CIO and the British Trades Union Congress 
sttributed * this postponement to the influence of 
he Soviet trade-union organization, which had 
published a statement in the January 24, 1948, 
jssue of TRUD, its official daily, accusing the 
proponents of the European Recovery Program of 
supporting ‘‘American imperialist monopolies 
which had put forward the so-called ‘Marshall 
Plan’ for the enslavement of Europe’s peoples.” 
he statement continued: “Discussion of the 
question, known to be unacceptable to a majority 
of the national trade-union organizations, ought 
not to be forced.” 

ara- | Lhe WFTU Information Bulletin of February 
tive [e25, 1948, published a communique from the secre- 
the |etariat censuring the Belgian General Confederation 
y a fee! Labor and the Dutch Confederation of Trade 
tion eLnions (NVV)—both WFTU affiliates—for sup- 
YO Hporting a proposal, advanced by the American 
¢ ederation of Labor, for an independent confer- 
ence of the national trade-union centers of the 
ountries participating in the recovery program. 
n the same issue there was also published a 
statement made by the Central Committee of the 
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= ' See Monthly Labor Review, May 1945 (p. 1030), and Report of the World 
by [fjP*sde Union Conference, February 6th to 17th, 1945, published by British 
r trades Union Congress. 
—_ * See Monthly Labor Review, January 1946 (p. 47). 
yns [he ‘Statement of James B. Carey, November 18, 1947, CIO mimeograph 

. ease (p. 16). 

ce * Revort on the CIO Representative’s trip to Europe, March 22, 1948, CIO 


meographed release. 










Workers’ General Trade Union of Bulgaria 
labelling as agents of ‘American imperialists” 
Green and Carey in the United States, Jouhaux in 
France, Oldenbroek in the Netherlands, Schu- 
macher in Western Germany, and Finet in Belgium. 

From February 25 to 29, representatives of the 
CIO conferred in Moscow with representatives of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
of the Soviet Union in regard to freedom of dis- 
cussion in the WFTU. Following this meeting, 
the AUCCTU issued a statement expressing 
disapproval of the convening of an interna- 
tional trade-union conference independent of the 
WFTU.’ Similar objections had come from trade- 
union organizations in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia.° The AUCCTU statement also declared 
that the WFTU could not adopt any position on 
the Marshall Plan which would be binding for 
national trade-union centers, because every na- 
tional trade-union organization must be absolutely 
free to determine its attitude towards the ERP. 
This represented a reversal of the previous posi- 
tion of the AUCCTU. Furthermore, the previous 
opposition to a discussion of the ERP in the WF TU 
(see preceding quotation from Trud) was aban- 
doned and it was stated that “the Soviet trade- 
unions consider that it would be more democratic 
if the exchange of opinions of trade-unions on the 
‘Marshall Plan’ were to take place in the executive 
committee of the WFTU.”’ 

After it became clear that discussion of the 
European Recovery Program by the WF TU would 
be delayed beyond February 1948, a conference of 
trade-union organizations in the countries partici- 
pating in the European Recovery Program was 
convened (March 9 and 10) in London by the 
British Trades Union Congress and union organi- 
zations of the Benelux countries (Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands). Such a conference 
had long been urged by the American Federation 
of Labor. It was attended by trade-unionists 
from 12 of the 16 ERP countries and from other 
nations." National centers not affiliated with 
the WFTU as well gs affiliated centers were rep- 
presented. From the United States, delegates 
were sent by the American Federation of Labor, 





* See Professional’nye Souizy (Trade-Unions), Moscow, March 1948 (p. 5). 

18 WFTU Information Bulletin, February 15, 1948 (pp. 4-6). 

1! Delegates from Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, Luxembourg. 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom; observers 
from Italy. 
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the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

The London conference adopted a resolution 
supporting the European Recovery Program, and 
calling upon the trade-union movement in each 
participating country to seek close contact with 
its government in order to assure labor’s maximum 
contribution to the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe. The ERP Trade-Union Advisory 
Jommittee was set up to secure unified action 
and to work out a basis of cooperation with the 
Committee on European Economic Cooperation.” 

Opposition to the European Recovery Program 
was again expressed in the WFTU Information 
Bulletin (April 30, 1948) in a May Day manifesto 
issued by the general secretary in the name of the 
WFTU. The manifesto read in part as follows: 

* * * the interests of capitalist monopolies, big busi- 

ness, industrial magnates and financiers are openly 

supported by the public authorities of certain states. 

The economic power of these monopolists is used to 
intensify exploitation of labour to their own advan- 
tage. They want to attach unacceptable and anti- 
demogatic conditions to the granting of aid to war- 
stricken countries. Pressure is used in their inter- 
ventions against the democratic rights and freedom 
of nations. 

The manifesto was not approved by the execu- 
tive committee, and on April 30 it was repudiated 
by delegates from Great Britain, the United States, 
and a number of other countries supporting the 
European Recovery Program. These delegates 
maintained that since the WFTU had never agreed 
to a discussion of this matter at its meetings, the 
general secretary had acted improperly in imply- 
ing that the organization had adopted a position 
opposed to it. 

These and other statements appearing in the 
WFTU Information Bulletin were considered by 
some delegates at the Rome meetings to have been 
dictated by the personal convictions of some offi- 
cials of the secretariat, notably those of Louis 
Saillant, the general secretary.” 

As a result of these events, the Rome meetings 
had to deal with the issue of freedom of discussion 

4 An executive committee met on June 29 in order to prepare for the second 
meeting of the ERP Trade Union Advisory Committee in London, July 29- 
i Tn edition to his WHT post, Mr. Balllant had until the Rome meetings 


held the position of secretary of the Communist-dominated French General 
Confederation of Labor. 





within the WFTU as well as with charges of pojjy 
cal partisanship on the part of the WFTU s¢¢», 
tariat made by the British, Netherlands, 4), 
United States representatives. The outcomp , 
its discussion was the unanimous adoption by ¢), 
executive committee of an agreement based ,, 
a proposal by Mr. Carey. The introducto 
clauses of this agreement reaffirmed the declgy, 
tions of the 1945 London and Paris trade-ynjg, 
conferences, the all-inclusive aature of the WFTy 
and the principle that no one national cena 
should seek to dominate the WFTU to the » 
clusion of any other national center or tendency 
On the administration and policy of the WF! 
the following points were included: 


(1) That any national center has the right to submit 
any question it so desires for inclusion on the agenda, 
The Executive Bureau shall consider any matter op 
receipt of advance notice given in writing by the 
national center concerned. 

(2) That there be regular quarterly meetings of the 
Executive Bureau. The dates shall be fixed after 
consultation between the president and the general 
secretary, subject to the convenience of the member 
of the Executive Bureau. 

(3) The general secretary, assistant general secre- 
taries and departmental heads shall not engage in any 
other work except with the expressed approval of the 
Executive Bureau. 

(4) The Executive Bureau meeting in Paris, having 
decided that notices should be issued for a meeting of 
the advisory committee of the International Trade 

retariats to be followed by a representative confer- 
ence of the ITS, it is now agreed that early steps 
shall be taken to enable these further consultations 
to take place. 

(5) The organs of the WFTU shall not be used to 
publish or circulate attacks on the policies or adminis- 
tration of national centers affiliated to the WFTU. 
This does not preclude the publication of objective 
statements of policy of any national center. 

(6) For the purpose of dealing with the publications 
of the WFTU there shall be an editorial board which 
shall consist of the general secretary and the three 
assistant general secretaries. The Board shall discuss 
questions of publication deemed likely to conflict wit! 
the interests of any national center. 

(7) In the event of a question arising which vitally 
affects the interests of one or more national centers 00 





4% Members of the subcommittee which prepared the agreement *® 
A. Deakin, chairman (Great Britain), J. Carey (United States), V. Kum? 
sov (U. 8. 8. R.), V. Tewson (Great Britain), G. Di Vittorio (Italy), = 
L. Saillant, WFTU general secretary (France). 
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hich there is no accepted directly applicable decision, 
»e matter shall be discussed by the general secretary 
nd the assistant general secretaries. If agreement 
.4znnot be reached no action shall be taken until the 
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LCOMe pfiiyatter has been considered by the Executive Bureau. 

n by th This agreement restricts the powers of the gen- 
Dased 9 secretary. It provides that future decisions 
oducton administrative as well as in editorial matters 
declan. to be placed in the hands of a four-man com- 
de-unio ttee, composed of the general secretary, and the 


WFTt 


ree assistant general secretaries who, it is re- 
cents 


rted, will represent trade-union organizations 
the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
rion. In addition, it bans the publication of 
aks on the policies and administration of 
tional centers affiliated with the WFTU. It 
s0 stipulates that officials of the secretariat are 
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*y “we H. latter provision, General Secretary Saillant 
of the signed fr om his post as secretary of the Commu- 
after st-dominated French General Confederation of 
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The agenda of the Rome meetings also included 
atters similar to those which had been considered 
earlier WF TU meetings. Among these were the 
ification of the German trade-union movement 
nd its possible affiliation with the WFTU in the 
ture; guaranties of trade-union rights in various 
buntries; equal pay for equal work for men and 
omen, and relationships between the WFTU 
nd the International Labor Office“ and the 
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ed to BPnited Nations Economic and Social Council. 
~ The subject of the affiliation of national trade- 
ache nion centers in Rhodesia, Malta, and Tunisia, 

n the agenda for discussion, was deferred until 
tions ee Next meeting of the executive bureau in Sep- 
hich MMber 1948. Also postponed until that date 
hree fas debate on the application for affiliation made 
cuss By the French General Confederation of Labor— 
i" FBorce Ouvriére, which had split from the Com- 
ally Qeunist-dominated General Confederation of Labor 
son 2 December 10, 1947. 






Bt eS In June 1948, the ILO Governing Body admitted the WFTU to a “‘con- 
Kus iiiitative relationship with the ILO.” The Inter-American Confederation 
'y), “RM Workers and the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
re accorded similar status. All three organizations are subject to the 
bverning Body decision to require any nongovernmental organization 
King consultative status to the ILO to submit a copy of its constitution, 
mation about its composition and the membership of its national affili- 
's, and a copy of its latest annual report. 
















Labor-Management Disputes 
in July 1948 


No STOPPAGES OF INDUSTRY-WIDE CHARACTER, 
comparable with the bituminous-coal and meat- 
packing strikes in effect during March and April, 
occurred in July 1948, and the amount of time 
lost considerably declined. Probably the largest 
strike of the month was the captive mine dispute. 
The largest continuing strike, at the Boeing Air- 
plane Co. in Seattle, Wash., since April 22, was still 
in effect at the end of July. The Nation’s rail- 
roads, which were taken over by the Federal 
Government May 10 in order to avoid a Nation- 
wide strike, were restored to private operation 
July 10 upon settlement of the dispute. A wage 
settlement July 22 removed the threat of a strike 
by 116,000 automobile workers at plants of the 
Ford Motor Co. 


Strike at ‘‘Captive’’ Coal Mines 


A new contract was agreed upon in late June 
between the operators of bituminous-coal mines 
and the United Mine Workers of America (Ind.). 
After the June 27 to July 5 vacation period, the 
country’s bituminous coal miners returned to 
work, except those employed in the captive mines 
operated by the large steel companies for their 
own use. Representatives of the steel companies 
refused to accept the union-shop provision in the 
1948 contract (agreed to by the commercial 
operators), contending that this provision violated 
the Labor Management Relations Act. They 
filed an unfair labor practice charge against the 
union with the National Labor Relations Board, 
claiming that the union sought to coerce them into 
signing a contract containing the illegal union- 
shop provision. 

The companies had offered earlier to accept the 
union-shop provision if employees voted for it, as 
provided under the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947. The UMWA officers’ refusal to sign 
the non-Communist affadavits required by the act 
prevented such a vote under direction of the 
NLRB. 

Under the miners’ policy—‘‘no contract, no 
work’”’—the 40,000 to 50,000 workers normally 
employed in the captive mines, did not return to 
work on July 6, at the end of the vacation period. 

On July 9, the NLRB issued a formal complaint 
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charging union officials and the striking workers 
with violating the Taft-Hartley Law and sought to 
enjoin the strike in a Federal District Court at 
Washington. Justice T. Alan Goldsborough gave 
the union until July 13 to answer the charges. On 
that date, he recommended a direct and voluntary 
settlement of the dispute. Agreement was 
reached informally in the Judge’s chambers; the 
union-shop provision was accepted by both sides, 
with the stipulation that it would be modified if 
court rulings require it. 

The union president immediately instructed the 
miners to return to work the next day. On July 
17, Justice Goldsborough dismissed the injunction 
petition brought by the Government against John 
L. Lewis and the UMWA. It was understood 
that the NLRB would continue to process through 
the courts the original complaint of unfair labor 
practices. 


Continuation of Boeing Strike 


Approximately 15,000 production workers have 
been involved in the strike at Boeing Airplane Co. 
plants in Seattle, Wash., since April 22. The 
International Association of Machinists (Ind.) 
rejected the company’s offer of a 15-cent average 
hourly increase in wages and demanded increases 
averaging 30 cents an hour, eight paid holidays, 
and retention of the seniority clause in the old 
contract. 

Efforts of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service at the end of July had been unsuccess- 
ful in bringing about a settlement. In May, 
company representatives refused to attend a 
conference called by this agency, claiming that 
the union had lost its collective-bargaining rights 
as a result of the “illegal” strike. The company 
regards the strike as a violation of the contract 
which, although scheduled to expire in 1947, con- 
tained a no-strike clause and provided that the 
contract should remain in effect until a new agree- 
ment was reached through negotiations or arbitra- 
tion. It claimed also that the union violated the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 by 
striking without giving the required 60-day notice. 

Both the union and the company have filed 
damage suits against the other, attempting to 

recover large sums for alleged illegal acts. The 
union has also filed unfair labor practice charges 
with the NLRB in an attempt to force the com- 


pany to bargain. 








e 


On July 24, a NLRB trial examiner comp) 
his report, stating that the union, by negotja,: 
for nearly 14 months before going on strike, } 
complied with the notice requirements of , 
Labor Management Relations Act, even tho, 
it gave no formal written notice. He rejecte, j 
company contention that the workers who s 
lost their status as employees, and credited , 
union with unusual forbearance in negotiating 
such a long period. He further recommey 
that the company be required to bargain , 
reinstate the striking workers. 

The company has attempted to recruit , 
workers and, at the end of July limited operatiy 
were being carried on although no settlement } 
been reached. 

















Return of Railroads to Private Operation ' 





White House conferences between railn 
officials and representatives of three opera 
unions—Brotherhood of Locomotive Enging 
(Ind.), Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
Enginemen (Ind.), and the Switchmen’s Union 
North America (AFL)—resulted in the settlem 
of a prolonged wage dispute on July 8. Term 
the settlement provided for wage increases 
15% cents an hour, retroactive to November 
1947, and various rules changes, some of whi 
would further increase the workers’ take-home pi 

The railroads were taken over by the Fede: 
Government on May 10 to avoid a threaten 
strike by the three unions. They were retum 
to private operation on July 10. 











Ford Motor Co. Wage Increase 


Joint announcement of a wage settlement ' 
July 22 by officials of the United Automoti 
Workers (CIO) and the Ford Motor Co. remo 
the threat of a strike by 116,000 Ford worke 
The agreement becomes effective July 16, 1% 
if ratified by August 16, and continues in eflé 
until July 15, 1949. 

The wage increase amounted to a minimul 
13 cents an hour in addition to certain impr 
ments in fringe benefits—an improved vacati 
plan, premium pay for late shifts, group insura) 
plans, etc. General Motors and Chrysler 1 
granted wage increases in May.’ 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1948 (p. 644) for earlier develop™ 
in the dispute. 
2? See Monthly Labor Review, June 1948 (p. 644). 
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\rrER THE END OF WorLD War II, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics undertook a complete reappraisal 
of the wholesale price index to determine the 
adequacy of its present over-all structure and of 
coverage of the groups and subgroups in the light 
of postwar changes in production and distribution. 
As a result, it was decided that a full-scale revision 







cruit y 
OPeratig 
‘ment } 


























; of the index would be made as soon as possible. 

railo@i™#Plans for the general revision were initiated to 
Operatigintroduce weights based on the postwar economy, 
“ngine@ito improve sampling and weighting techniques, 
men amto add certain new commodities, to make certain 
Union changes in the basic classification of commodities 
ttleme (particularly in the special groupings), and to re- 
Terms @@ examine the base period (currently, the average 
eases @#for the year 1926 is the base). These plans can- 
mber Mnot be fully developed and carried out, however, 
f whi@i until data from the 1947 Census of Manufactures 
me pi// become available. In all likelihood at least a 


Fedex year will elapse before the general revision of the 
‘eaten#i™ wholesale price index can be completed. 
etum Previous major revisions were made chiefly to 
expand the reporting and commodity coverage and 
to change weighting patterns to allow for shifts in 
the composition of the economy. The last general 
ent qe TeVision was made in 1931, when 234 commodities 
ymobif/™ Were added. Several major revisions involved 
move Changes in the method of calculation. The pres- 
orkeg@m ent method of computation, known as the ‘‘fixed- 
, 1M base weighted aggregative method,’”’ was inaugu- 
_efi@ rated in 1937, and replaced the ‘‘chain-type 
method” which had been in use from 1914. 
1um @@m Despite these major revisions, the continuity of 
prom the index has been preserved as nearly as possible 
cati@™ down through the years, and every effort will be 
iran Made to preserve it in the future. 
r | At different times during the period 1937 to 





! Prepared by 8. Robert Mitchell, of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and 
Cost of Living. 









1941, a number of new commodities were added 
to the index to improve the coverage of certain 
existing subgroups and to make possible the crea- 
tion of several new subgroups. After World War 
II started, however, this activity was virtually 
suspended, partly because production of certain 
manufactured products for civilian use was dis- 
continued, and also because of the Bureau’s pre- 
occupation with special wartime projects. 


Revision Policy 


During the past 2 years, work has progressed on 
the review and revision of samples of commodities 
and of reporters in the various subgroups to be 
used in the forthcoming general revision of the 
entire index. Thus far, major revisions in cover- 
age (including the redistribution of weights within 
subgroups) have been completed for four sub- 
groups—motor vehicles, tires and tubes, furniture, 
and agricultural machinery and equipment. As 
each subgroup revision was completed, the revised 
sample was immediately incorporated into the cal- 
culation of the current index, and since that time, 
the published all-commodity index and the per- 
tinent group index, have reflected the movements 
of the improved subgroup sample instead of the 
old sample. The first months in which the sub- 
group revisions were carried through to the perti- 
nent group and the all-commodity indexes were 
as follows: October 1946, motor vehicles, the met- 
als and metal products group; June 1947, tires and 
tubes, the miscellaneous group; November 1947, 
furniture, the housefurnishings goods group; and 
February 1948, agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment, the metals and metal products group. 

Although these four revised subgroup samples 
were introduced into the all-commodity and the 
respective group indexes currently as each revision 
was completed, no retroactive revisions were 
published. However, revised subgroup indexes 
were computed retroactively for the period that 
revision was considered necessary. ‘These extend 
153 
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back monthly to January 1942 for motor vehicles, to 
February 1939 for tires and tubes, to January 1943 
for furniture, and to January 1946 for agricultural 
machinery and equipment. These indexes, which 
have been (or soon will be) published in special 
reports * describing in detail the nature of the 
revisions made, supersede the previously published 
indexes for these subgroups. The letter “R” 
is placed by each of these subgroups in all current 
publications to call attention to the fact that the 
indexes shown are based on revised samples. 

In the derivation of the revised subgroup 
indexes for these periods, a “linking” process 
was used to maintain the continuity of the 
subgroup indexes, despite the changes in samples. 
This linking process involved, first, the selection 
of a “link month” for each subgroup, or a month 
considered appropriate for equalizing the index 
for the revised subgroup with the original index 
computed from the old sample. Then, the 
weighting pattern for the new sample was ad- 
justed so that the subgroup aggregate * obtained 
in the link month, by using the adjusted weights 
for the-eflew sample, would be the same as the 
aggregate originally computed with the old 
sample; thus, the index would be unchanged for 
the link month regardless of which sample was 
used. The adjusted weights for the new sample 
were then used for each month covered by the 
revision, in order to compute the revised sub- 
group indexes. The link months, or points for 
splicing the new samples with the old, were 
December 1941 for motor vehicles, January 1939 
for tires and tubes, December 1942 for furniture, 
and January 1948 for agricultural machinery and 
equipment. The selected link month for each 
subgroup was the month immediately preceding 
the earliest month of the period covered by the 
revision, except for agricultural machinery and 
equipment. For this subgroup, the link month 
was determined to be January 1948, but the 
revision was projected back to January 1946. 

It is important to observe that the levels of the 
published all-commodity and the respective group 





3 The revised indexes for motor vehicles and tires and tubes were attached 
to the regular report on the wholesale price index for April 1948. The revised 
indexes for furniture and for agricultural machinery and equipment will be 
issued in the near future in special reports. 

* A subgroup aggregate for any month is the total of the products obtained 
by multiplying the average price of each commodity during the month by 
its weight. The index for the month is obtained by dividing this aggregate 
by « similerly computed aggregate for the base year (1926) and multiplying 
the result by 100, 
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indexes generally have been affected in the f,, 
month of incorporation of a revised subgroup jy 
the calculation. The degree of the change refig, 
the differences ‘ between the movements of ,, 
revised and the unrevised subgroup indexes gi, 
the link month. Thus, if the motor vehicle ;, 
vision had not been introduced in October 194 
the indexes for the metals and metal prody 
group would have been 114.3 for that mony 
instead of 125.8 as presently published, and for ,) 
commodities 132.5 instead of 134.1. If the tips 
and tubes revision had not been carried through 
the miscellaneous group in June 1947, the indy 
for that group would have been 116.6 instead > 
113.5 for June 1947, and the all-commodity indy 
148.0 instead of 147.7. The index of 137.5 for th 
housefurnishings goods group, as currently pub. 
lished for November 1947 would have been 133) 
if the furniture revision had not been introduced: 
but the effect on the all-commodity index wa 
negligible because of the small weight of this sub. 
group in the over-all index. Introducing th 
revised agricultural machinery and equipment sub- 
group sample into the calculation of the metal 
and metal products group and all-commodity 
indexes in February 1948 (the month immediately 
following the link month), did not significantly 
change these indexes, because of the similarity in 
the movements of both the old and the new sub- 
group samples in such a short period of time. 
As revisions of other subgroups are completed, 
the Bureau will continue to follow the policy of 
currently introducing them into the all-commodity 
and the respective group indexes. Retroactive 
revisions will not be made, except possibly for the 
2 months for which preliminary indexes have bea 
issued. This policy is being followed in order 
avoid repeated revisions of previously published 
group and all-commodity indexes as addition 
subgroup revisions are completed. If the levels «i 
the group and all-commodity indexes in the firs 
month a revised subgroup is introduced into thé 
calculation, differ significantly from those thai 
would have resulted if the original sample had bee 
continued, the latter indexes will be provided ins B§ 
footnote in all Bureau publications presentil BR « 
indexes for that particular month. There will 
no difference in these indexes, however, when th 
trends of the revised and the unrevised subgrou} 
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4 These differences reflect the use of corrected prices in computing ‘ 
revised subgroup indexes as well as changes in samples. 
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sexes are identical (or very nearly so) during the 
‘od from the link month to the month of intro- 
tion of the revised sample into the group and 
»mmodity indexes. Every effort will be made 
keep this period as short as possible in future 
)roup revisions, since the trends of revised and 
svised subgroup indexes generally diverge less 



























































. TOduci@il... short periods of time. 

Sire, The policy-of publishing revised subgroup in- 

th - MB es for the entire period covered by the revision 
e tite 


be continued for other subgroups as they are 
ised. Special reports will be issued for each 
ised subgroup, presenting the revised indexes 
d describing in full the nature of the revision. 
subsequent revisions appearing in regular 
blications will be noted as previously explained 
r the four subgroups already revised. 
When the general revision of the wholesale 
ice index is made—possibly late in 1949-—the 
jexes for all commodities and for all the groups 
ill be revised retroactively at one time for the 
ntire period covered by the over-all revision. 
he public will be advised well in advance as to 
hen this full-scale revision of the index will be 
t into effect, and the release presenting the 
vised indexes will describe in detail the nature 
the general revision and its relationship to the 
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rity 0 resent wholesale price index. 
W sub- 
e, ; ' 
i on 
eted ection Policy 
i; . , 
ad 'M@ tn the current calculation of the wholesale price 
om. ndex, the Bureau makes every effort to use the 
re 


est possible price information for the commodi- 
esincluded. It is necessary in certain instances, 
owever, to correct previously published index 
umbers because of late reports, incorrect reports 
r other errors in prices previously used. For 
his reason, the Bureau currently issues the whole- 
ale price index on a preliminary basis for 2 
months. Corrections received during the first 
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) th: Bnonth after the first preliminary publication of 
that . d f : : : 
‘ee he index for a given month are incorporated in 


he second preliminary publication, and the index 
lumbers that have been corrected are noted with 
“C.” In the third publication of the index for 
given month, any additional corrections received 
luring the preceding month are also made; the 
etter ““C” is used to indicate those indexes that 
lave been corrected since the previous publication. 
When the wholesale price index for a given 
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month has been published for the third time (the 
third successive month of printing), the index is 
no longer considered preliminary and is not ordi- 
narily subject to correction on a current basis. 
However, in the middle of each year, corrected 
index numbers will be calculated for each month 
of the preceding calendar year (and for the average 
of that year), which will take account of all 
corrections that may have accumulated since the 
third publication of the index for each month. 
These will be the final corrections in the index 
numbers for the months in the calendar year 
covered, and the corrected indexes will be pub- 
lished in the annual bulletin on wholesale prices 
for that year.’ Changes in index numbers issued 
in this annual bulletin will be made only as the 
result of a major revision, in accordance with the 
revision policy described above. 


General Description of the Index 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued con- 
tinuously since 1902 an official wholesale price 
index as an indicator of general price trends and 
average changes in commodity prices at primary 
market levels. The index was extended by the 
Bureau on a monthly basis, back to 1890, and 
annually as far back as 1749, by using data com- 
piled in a number of special Government surveys 
and privately financed research projects. Separate 
monthly indexes are available for major groups of 
commodities from the year 1890, and for most of 
the subgroups from 1913. 

The Bureau’s wholesale price index thus pro- 
vides one of the most comprehensive examples 
of a continuous economic series in the United 
States. It includes at the present time more than 
850 individual commodities, Which are classified 
into 10 major groups and 49 subgroups. These 
commodities are also combined into 5 special 
groupings for which separate indexes are issued— 
raw materials, semimanufactured articles, manu- 
factured products, all commodities other than 
farm products, and all commodities other than 
farm products and foods. Current indexes are 
published regularly in the Current Labor Statistics 
department of the Monthly Labor Review. 





+ An advance publication of the finally corrected index numbers for each 
month of the preceding calendar year will be made as an attachment to the 
appendix of the first regular monthly wholesale price report issued after the 
completion of this work. 

* In general, the prices used in the index are those charged by manufacturers 
or producers or are those prevailing on commodity exchanges. 
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Consumers’ Price Index: 
Relative Importance of Components’ 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE, as of December 1947, 
of the items and of the major groups of items in 
the consumers’ price index is presented in the 
table at the end of this article. These relative- 
importance figures is percentage distributions of 
the value factors which result in the index calcu- 
lation when average 1934-36 family expenditures 
for groups of items are multiplied by price rela- 
tives that measure average price changes of the 
items in the group. 

The expenditure data on which the index is 
based are actual expenditures of wage earners’ and 
clerical workers’ families during some 12-month 
period between 1934 and the spring of 1936, 
obtained in a survey of consumers’ expenditures 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
that survey, significant differences were found to 
exist between the individual cities in average 
expenditures for items and groups of items. 
Therefore, value factors and index numbers are 
calculated separately for each city and combined 
for the United States with the use of population 
weights. 

The commodities and services actually priced 
and used in the calculation of the consumers’ price 
index are a sample of all goods and services bought 
by wage earners’ and clerical workers’ families. 
In effect, however, the quantities of all goods and 
services purchased by these families in the survey 
year are implicit in the index construction. This 
becomes evident when the expenditure data basic 
to the index weight determination are considered 
in terms of quantities and prices. The quantity 
of each article or service bought, multiplied by the 
price paid, yields the amount spent for each item; 
and the sum of all such expenditures for individual 
items is the total cost of all the goods and services 
' purchased. If the price of each item is obtained 
for a later date, and these prices are multiplied by 
the same quantities, the sum of these products is 
the cost of the same quantities of goods and serv- 
ices at the later date. A comparison of the two 
costs is an index of the average change in prices 





~ + ame by Abner Hurwitz, Chief of the Bureau’s Cost of Living 
ranch. 



































that occurred from one date to another fo, Bry. q 
items purchased. «af 

Since broad groups of items have distincy Ml ices 
price movements over periods of time, it woul Miers’ 
unnecessary (even if it were operationally pM cn i 
ageable) to obtain prices for all articles and servi pine 
purchased in order to measure the average pil ndit 
change for the group. If the relative change oy up @ 
a period of time in the price of one item in a grojhead fo 
of items whose price movements are similar js god b 
plied to the total expenditure for specified qu, 
tities of the items included, the cost for the say 
quantities of the items at the later date cay } 
closely approximated. In other words, the pri 
movement of the one selected item can be imput, 
to all items in the related group. In the constry 
tion of the consumers’ price index, for examp| 
the price movement of fresh fluid milk was jy 
puted to a group of related items having simi 
price movements, including, in addition to fre 
fluid milk, such milk products as_butternil 
skimmed milk, dried milk, and cream (but x 
canned milk). Since prices of these items moy 
together, the change in the price of fresh fluid mi 
over a period of time, applied to the total avery 
expenditure for the group, will approximate th 
cost of the same quantities of items in the group: 
the later date. This procedure gives approx 
mately the same results as would be obtained if! 
quantity of each item were multiplied by its pno 
at the later date and these products added t 
gether, as shown in the following hypothetic 
example. 


Hypothetical example of effect of imputed price chang 
in the consumers’ price index: 
































Survey year Later dat 
Aver- 
Aver- 
age | aver- age | Aver-| Ess 
Item , age ex- age rv 
~4 price | pendi-| price | 
chased ture | 
1 2 3 4 
Lbs. | Cents Cents, 
I a ei naee 200 6.0 |$12.00 | 10.8 $2 
Buttermilk and other milks.........- 5 5.0 -25 | 19.0 | 
Pate! te lS i A lt aA 3 25.0 .75 | 145.0 
Total cost for same quantities. .|_......|......- 13.00 |......./ 2 
10.8 


Relative change in price of fresh fluid milk, ~—G <100= 180. 
Relative change times average expenditure in survey year, 180X$13.00 = ‘= 
1 Price estimated. 
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her for Birh quantity weights of the consumers’ price 

x are the average quantities of all goods and 
distinct. ices purchased by wage earners’ and clerical 
t Would Ml-Lers’ families in the survey year (1934-36), as 
ally yp, gn in column 1 of the example. They are 





























nd servi bined for related groups of items by adding the 
Tage pid nditures for the group (col. 3). These total 
Ange on@/up expenditures are allocated to the item se- 
IN & growed for pricing, and are adjusted from period to 
ilar is gill by the relative price change of the selected 
ied qu m. The adjusted expenditures are the value 


tors which are added for major groups of items 
j for all items combined and are compared with 
responding value factors for the index base pe- 
| (1935-39), to obtain the index number. The 
sntage distribution of the value factors to 
ls of the group and of all items indicates the 
tive importance of the items and the groups in 
index at any point of time. 
huantity weights were adjusted during the war 
iod to account for rationing and shortages that 
sted at that time, but have since been restored 
their original amounts. The items priced for 
index, however, have been changed over the 
s, for various reasons. When the character of 
nds available in stores changes, new items are 
ed so that the price movements of items cur- 
tly purchased can be measured. In this man- 
, nylon stockings replaced silk and rayon hose; 
ette sets replaced dining-room suites. To 
intain the consumers’ price index after June 
7, with reduced staff and facilities, the Bureau 
s forced to decrease the total number of items 
ed for the index. At the same time, articles of 
ldren’s clothing were added in order to improve 
measurement of the movement of apparel 
esin general. Expenditures allocated to those 
ms for which pricing was discontinued were re- 
sated to currently priced items, and expendi- 
es allocated to items which previously repre- 
ted the price movement of children’s clothing 
e redistributed. Determinations as to which 
ms were to be dropped, and the reallocation of ex- 
ditures, were based on the same principle that 
followed in the original selection of items and 
ght imputation, so that the priced items still 
resent broad groups of items having distinc- 
» price movements. Since these adjustments 
’-"iinged the value factors, they affected the im- 
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portance of the individual commodities and serv- 
ices in relation to the group and all-items totals of 
the index. However, such adjustments are made 
within the major groups of items, and do not affect 
the relationship of the groups to the total index. 

Aside from changes resulting from adjustments 
of this kind, the relative importance of the indi- 
vidual items and the groups change from period 
to period as prices of goods and services increase or 
decrease at different rates. Within the fuel, elec- 
tricity, and ice group, for example, decreasing 
utility rates have lowered the value factors for 
gas and electricity, while higher prices for coal 
and oil have increased the value factors for other 
fuels. The relative importance of the utilities to 
the group total, therefore, has declined, while the 
importance of other fuels has risen steadily. 
Among the major groups of the index, foods have 
assumed greater relative importance, as prices of 
foods increased at a much more rapid rate than 
did prices of other goods and services. Rents 
have increased much less than most other prices; 
therefore, the relative importance of rents in the 
index has fallen. 

Relative-importance figures for major groups of 
items can be adjusted by relative price changes 
in the same manner as are the value factors. If 
the group index numbers (which measure the 
relative change in prices for the groups from the 
base period to a given period) are multiplied by 
the corresponding relative importances of the 
groups in the base period, and the total of the 
products is reduced to 100 percent, the resulting 
figures will represent the relative importances of 
the groups in the given period. The sum of 
products divided by 100 will approximate the 
“all items” index for that period, since it is the 
weighted average of the group indexes. These 
figures will differ slightly from those published 
by the Bureau, because they are calculated with 
numbers rounded to one decimal place. If the 
relative change in the group indexes from one 
period to another are multiplied by the relative 
importances of the groups in the earlier period, a 
similar operation on the figures will give the rela- 
tive importances for the later period and the aver- 
age relative change in the “all items” index. 
Calculations for October and December 1947 are 
shown in the example following. 
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Example of adjustment of relative-importance figures for 
major groups of items: 

















| 
Rela Rela- 
— . tive | Rela- tive 
im. |,dex | Prod- im- tive Prod- | im- 
ore (1935-| ucts por- | change | ucts por- 
tenecst| 29 | (col. 1 x | tances in index | (col. 4x} tance 
Grou 1935-29 100) | col. 2 + | Oct. | Oct. to jcol. § +| Dec. 
ps (per. | Ott. | 100) | 1947 | Dee. | 100) | 1947 
cont) 1947 (per- | 1947 (per- 
cent) cent) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
es 33.9) 201.6) 68.3424 41.7 102. 6| 42. 7842 42.0 
( =a 10. 5| 189.0) 19. 8450 12.1 101, 2) 12. 2452 12.0 
STE 18.1} 114.9) 20.7060 12.7 100. 4) 12. 7508 12.5 
a, GON. secance 6.4) 125.2 8. 0128 4.9 102.1; 5.0029 4.9 
H ousefurnish- 
aa 4.2) 187.8 7. 8876 4.8 191.9) 4, 8912 4.8 
Miscellaneous: 
Allocated items. 22.7; 141.8) 32. 1886 19. 6 101. 8} 19, 9528 19.6 
Gifts, contribu- 
tions, and 
other unallo- 
cated items?! 4.2) 163.8 6. 8796 4,2 102.0) 4, 2840 4.2 
All items....... 100. 0} 163.8) 163.9429) 100.0 102.0/)101. 9111} 100.0 


























1 Relative importances of groups in the base period for individual cities and 
for the U. 8. are published in BLS Builetin 699, ““Changes in Cost of Living 
in Large Cities of the United States.”’ 

2 These items are included in the miscellaneous group, but are not allocated 
fe priced Their value factors are adjusted by changes in the “all 
tems’’ index, 


It may be desired to estimate the “all items” 
inde» for some future period on the basis of 
independent forecasts of price changes for the 
separate groups from the latest date for which 
the consumers’ price index is available. 

This can be accomplished by expressing the 
estimated group changes in terms of relative 
changes and weighting these by the relative im- 
portance of the groups at the latest index period. 
The operation is the same as that described above. 

With the relative-importance figures and group 
index numbers, it is possible also to calculate 
indexes for selected groups of items for any period 
desired. For example, if an index for commodities 
and services other than foods is required for 
October 1947, the base period relative-importance 
figure for foods is omitted and the figures for the 
remaining groups increased to total 100. The 
appropriate group indexes are then weighted by 
these revised relative-importance figures to ob- 
tain the index number of 144.7 for commodities 
and services other than foods. 

It is apparent that relative-importance figures 
represent the distribution of expenditures only for 
the survey year for which the basic expenditures 
data were obtained. In any other period, they 
represent the distribution of costs, at prices pre- 















vailing at that time, of the same quantit;, 
goods and services purchased i in the survey ) 
As prices increase without corresponding incr, 
in income available for current expenditures 
ilies tend to make substitutions of cheaper ar; 
for the more expensive items, or to postpone , 
chases until more favorable conditions , 
When spendable incomes increase more rap 
than prices, families are able to buy more 
better clothing, housefurnishings, and ly 
and food claims a progressively smaller propor 
of family expenditures. Such influences, no dy 
have been at work since the quantity weight 
the consumers’ price index were established, 
it is unlikely that wage earners’ and cle 
workers’ families are now buying the same q 
tities and kinds of goods and services they , 
chased in the years 1934-36. 


Bake 


Example of calculation of indexes for a selected groy 
items for a given period: 
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a a a 100.0; 100.0; 163.8) 14 1 
| 
The only way to discover how families are: 
rently spending their money is to make « ne 
surveys of family expenditures. The Bures wa 
now making such surveys in 3 cities each yg lard 
1945 family expenditure data were obtained [i sala 
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Birmingham, Indianapolis, and Portland, Onjjaran 
1946 data for Milwaukee, Scranton, and Sajrar 
nah; and 1947 data for Washington D. C., a - 
chester, N. H., and Richmond. These dats 
being summarized as rapidly as possible and 
be used to revise the quantity weights and ij Won 
list of items priced for the Bureau’s consul 
price indexes. ois 
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of items included in CPI and relative importance of each item in major groups of items and in total index, December 1947 
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Housing Statistics, 1946 and 1947: 
Sampling Methods and 
Survey Techniques ' 


SooN AFTER INITIATION Of the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program in 1946, the need for 
more complete and accurate information on the 
yolume of residential construction became evident. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics was called upon 
to examine its sources of information in the field 
of housing statistics, and to develop a program 
which would provide better measures of nonfarm 
housing activity. Especially needed was informa- 
tion concerning local areas, particularly areas of 
most severe shortage—mainly the congested in- 
dustrial centers. Because of the complexity and 
dificulty of developing and maintaining them, 
such local statistics had never been prepared. 
The difficulty lay primarily in the lack of a reli- 
able source of information to cover entire areas 
including the parts surrounding the central cities, 
except by a field survey. 

The most comprehensive continuing source of 
information on nonfarm residential construction 
is the record of local building permits.? However, 
while it is estimated that approximately 90 per- 
cent of the urban population is found in communi- 
ties from which the Bureau receives building-per- 
mit reports, a large volume of the housing con- 
struction in industrial areas occurs in sections in 
which permits are not required. Building-permit 
records as a source of information are lacking in 
several other respects: (1) some permits are ob- 
tained but never used—cancellation of an unused 
permit may not be reported or recorded; (2) the 
issuance of a permit does not coincide with the ac- 
tual start of construction; and (3) applications 
for permits have been found consistently to 
understate the actual construction costs. For the 
Bureau’s estimates of the number and value of 
nonfarm housing units started each month, adjust- 
ments taking these deficiencies into account had 
regularly been made. The correction factors used 
were based in part on data from the Housing Cen- 


Be Prepared by Edward M. Gordon of the Bureau's Construction Statistics 
ranch, 





? Currently the Bureau is receiving monthly reports from over 4,000 locali- 
ties on the number and valuation of building permits issued for new residen- 


tial and nonresidential construction, as well as on additions, alterations and 
repairs to existing structures. 
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sus of 1940 and in part on earlier Bureau field 
surveys. More complete and current information 
was needed, not only to improve the national 
estimates, but also to furnish statistics for the 
local areas. 


Sample Design 


In April 1946, the first area housing program 
was initiated. Its primary purpose was to pro- 
vide housing statistics for local areas. At the 
outset, it was necessary to select an appropriate 
survey unit. This decision involved a choice 
between industrial areas, which are made up of 
entire counties, and the Census metropolitan 
districts, the boundaries of which oftea cut across 
county and other minor civil division lines. 
Industrial areas were chosen, because (1) their 
boundaries are easily defined, thus simplifying 
the task of administering the program, and (2) 
much helpful and related information concerning 
such factors as population, number of nonfarm 
units existing in 1940, and migration, is available 
for entire counties but not for parts of counties 
making up metropolitan districts. 

For the purposes of various earlier studies, the 
Bureau had identified 110 industrial areas, made 
up of 160 counties. Available funds would 
permit the inclusion of only 72 such areas in the 
Area Housing Program. In choosing these, care 
was taken to include most of the largest areas as 
well as to provide broad geographic representation. 
The 72 areas selected included 82 percent of the 
total nonfarm dwelling units standing in 1940. 

Surveys in the 72 industrial areas revealed a 
marked increase in volume of nonfarm housing 
activity outside the cities. It became evident 
that better coverage of smaller nonindustrial 
places was needed, not only to make information 
on local areas adequate but also to provide a basis 
for preparing accurate national estimates of the 
number of nonfarm housing units started. Be- 
cause of budget considerations only 65 areas 
could be surveyed. Consideration of the number 
of nonfarm dwellings standing in 1940 in both 
industrial and nonindustrial counties and _ the 
number of units built between 1935 and 1940 led 
to the conclusion that a sample consisting of 28 
industrial areas and 37 nonindustrial counties 
would give proper representation to both types 
of areas. 
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Of the 110 industrial areas, 9 automatically were 
included in the sample because of their large size. 
The remaining 101 were grouped according to (1) 
geographic division, (2) percent of population 
change from April 1940 to November 1943, and 
(3) percent of dwellings in structures containing 
5 or more units. This resulted in 19 approxi- 
mately equal-sized cells (on the basis of the num- 
ber of units standing in 1940). By means of 
random numbers, an area was chosen from each 
cell to represent all areas within the cell. 

The 37 nonindustrial counties were chosen in 
much the same manner, except that no counties 
were included automatically because of their large 
size. Thirty-seven approximately equal-sized 
cells were obtained by the following stratifications: 
(1) geographic combinations of localities; (2) the 
ratio of farm to nonfarm dwellings in each county; 
(3) net migration between April 1940 and Novem- 
ber 1943; and (4) National Housing Agency 
authorizations for new dwellings during March 
1946. A sample county was then chosen at 
random from each cell. 

Before field work could be started on the 65- 
area program, funds were made available to 
increase the sample. Accordingly, 1 additional 
industrial area and 24 additional nonindustrial 
counties were selected from the larger cells. This 
90-area program was conducted from October 
1946 through March 1947. Changed plans made 
it necessary to revert to the originally planned 
program of 65 areas, which was in operation 
through September 1947. 


Collection of Local-Area Data 


Inasmuch as one of the objectives of the pro- 
gram was to produce statistics for individual 
areas, procedures had to be developed for collec- 
tion of these data. With few exceptions, each 
area consists of one or more permit-issuing local 
governments (cities, townships, or counties) and 
of suburban or rural sections in which permits 
are not required. Different methods of collec- 
tion had to be developed for the two types of 
places. 

In the places requiring building permits, the 
records of permits issued furnished a practically 
complete and readily accessible source of informa- 
tion on all anticipated building. However, build- 
ing permit records did not provide all the desired 


ee 


information, such as actual starting and comple. 
tion dates and the characteristics of the dwell 
being built. These additional items could }, 
obtained only from owners or builders at the cop. 
struction site. As limited funds made it impogg. 
ble to canvass all projects a method of sampling 
within each area was devised, and visits to sites 
were made only to cover a sample of the projects 
for which permits were issued. 

Because of fluctuation in the number of unit, 
for which permits were issued each month, it was 
impossible to establish a fixed sample quota fo, 
each area. In view of the differences in types of 
structures and in building practices, it was deter. 
mined that all projects containing 5 or more 
dwelling units should be canvassed. A sample 
of the smaller projects (usually including at leas 
a third of those remaining) was then selected. 
Site visits were then made to all the large projects 
and to the selected smaller projects, to obtain the 
required information from builders or owners. 

A study of the initial results revealed that the 
characteristics of housing being constructed in 
any given area did not change appreciably during 
a 3-month period. Therefore, a cycle system was 
developed for surveys in the permit-issuing places. 
The areas were divided into three groups, and a 
complete survey was made of each area only | 
month (the cycle month) out of each 3. During 
the cycle month, complete operations as described 
above were performed; i. e., a complete trans- 
cription of permits was made, a sample was 
selected, and site visits were made on all sample 
projects. During the intervening 2 months, the 
following procedure was employed: summaries of 
permits issued (including total number of dwelling 
units covered and total permit valuations) were 
obtained from all places in the areas; and site 
visits to obtain construction dates and data on 
characteristics were made only for large projects.’ 
In estimating the number and cost of units started 
in smaller projects, ratios and factors developed 
from the cycle-month surveys were applied to the 
permit summaries. 

The method of collecting information in locali- 
ties not covered by permits necessitated a com- 
plete canvass of new housing. To avoid the time- 
consuming and expensive procedure of searching 














? For this purpose large projects were defined as follows: in the industrial 
areas, projects of 25 or more units; in the nonindustrial counties, those of 10 
or more units. 
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t projects by personal visits to all possible con- 
ction sites, leads were first obtained from 
. ious local sources, such as banks, building con- 
..tors, building material dealers, tax assessors’ 

“es, real estate operators, etc. Records of au- 

}orizations to build issued by the Housing Ex- 

diter were checked for leads on large projects. 

1 following up these leads, Bureau agents also 
covered additional building for which no leading 
formation had been obtained. This method did 
ot guarantee complete coverage, but since non- 
.mit-issuing places are generally small towns or 
parsely populated unincorporated areas where the 
vation of building activity is common knowledge, 
he number of items not covered was probably 
ery small. 

Inasmuch as these areas had no central source 
f information from which to obtain the total 
olume of building during intervening months, 
on-permit-issuing places were surveyed each 
nonth, rather than every third month as in the 
laces for which permits were reported. 






se of Data for National Estimates 


In additon to providing data for local areas, the 
nformation collected from the 65 areas made pos- 
sible the preparation of improved national esti- 
mates. Approximately 90 percent of the urban 
population is located in cities having building- 
permit systems. The data for individual areas, 
when properly weighted to produce national ratios 
and averages, made possible the correction of 
building permit reports to allow for canceled proj- 
ects and for the lag between date of permit issu- 
ance and actual start of construction. This im- 
proved the estimates of number of dwelling units 
started in urban areas. The data also furnished 
factors for correction of the understatement of 
costs as recorded on building permits. An es- 
pecially important product of the surveys was the 
ratio between rural nonfarm and urban building, 
which, when applied to the estimates of urban 
building, yielded reliable estimates of units started 
in rural nonfarm areas. Analysis of information 
on construction time made it possible to prepare 
national estimates of the number of dwelling units 
completed each month. In addition, much useful 
information was developed on the characteristics 
of new housing for the country as a whole. 





Reliability of Estimates 


After the 65- and 90-area samples were selected, 
tests were made to obtain some measure of their 
adequacy for yielding estimates on a national 
basis. Data of the type which the samples were 
intended to measure were unavailable; there ore, 
several tests were made, using related information, 
as well as some kinds of data not so directly asso- 
ciated with the material being measured. 

The tests were quite simple. The known facts 
for each sample area were multiplied by the weight 
assigned to that area, the products were totaled, 
and the sum was compared with the total for the 
United States as estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census or as reported by the National Housing 
Agency. Eight such tests were made for the 65- 
area sample, and nine for the 90-area sample. 
The results are presented in the following table. 


Tests for the 65- and 90-area samples! 











Percent devi- 
ation from 
Known known total 
total for eee 
Item tested United | gs | oo. 
States 
area | area 
sam- | sam- 
ple ple 
Test Group A 
Number of nonfarm dwellings, 1940 ?____........-- 19, 683, 189 | —0. 06 |+-0. 02 
Dwelling units built, 1935-1940 ___...____._.......| 3,190,264 | —55| —1.1 
N. H. A. authorizations for new constructicn, 
TN sii ci can ouch od tinnaknmtonniaenibaaidines 105,912 | +2.8; () 
N. H. A. authorizations for new construction, 
PP Eitsidbdnccnvetctndassbuneeeaamenainadan 121, 618 +.8 +.1 
Test Group B 
Civilian population, November 1943__.........--- 127,307,884 (') —2.6 
Bin cankccucnskibehnteaneeen 74,423,702 (’) —0.1 
Rural nonfarm population, 1940___..............-. 27,029,385 (4) —4.0 
Total nonfarm population, 1948 ...............--- 101,453,087 () —1.1 
Test Group C 
Number of farm dwelling units, 1940._..........-- 7,642,281 |~-15.2 | —4.6 
Number of employees in retail trade, 1939__.......| 4, 600, 217 —.1] +49 
Test Group D 
N.H.A. authorizations for conversions, April 18,900 |+20.8 | () 
1946 (number of projects) . .....-.- SCAT Kia 
N. H. A. authorizations for conversions, April 24, 385 |+11.6 |, @) 
1946 (number of dwelling units)_..........._..-- 














1 The tests fall into the following four groups: 

A: Those which relate quite closely to patterns of existing dwelling units 
or those to be built. The errors are reasonably small. 

B: Those naveas SS do eg) Note the second and third items 
combine toform thefourth. Errors are larger here, but stil] quite small. 

C: Two tests which deal with factors related to nonfarm housing, but not 
so closely related as others. Errors here are larger, but still reasonably small. 

D: Two tests having to do with conversion of existing structures into 
dwellings—one in terms of number of projects and the other in terms of num 
ber of dwellings. The large error in both cases seemed to lude the use of 
the sample for measuring conversion of structures into additional dwellings 
without special treatment of atypical cases. 

2 This characteristic was used in calculating weights, and when tested 
should have yielded an exact answer. The error shown was introduced by 
rounding the weights to one decimal point. 

3 Not tested. 
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Although these tests indicate that the 90-area 
sample produced somewhat more reliable esti- 
mates than the 65-area sample, it appeared that 
either sample could be used with reasonable 
assurance to measure the volume, and to provide 
broad indications as to the characteristics, of new 
housing. 

Later, using actual data collected from the 65 
areas, certain additional tests were made to deter- 
mine the reliability of the estimates. In measur- 
ing the sampling error to which the 65-area esti- 
mates were subject, it would have been desirable 
to have an estimate of the variance within each 
stratum or cell. Since only one area was sampled 
in most of the cells it was not possible from the 
sample results to make even rough estimates of 
these variances. Therefore, in making these 
tests, the areas were grouped into three cate- 
gories—(1) industrial areas, (2) urban counties, 
and (3) rural counties. As any improvement 
resulting from further stratification was ignored, 
these tests are regarded as providing outside esti- 
mates of the sampling errors. 

The 4946-47 estimate of units started in rural 
nonfarm areas was made by applying a ratio to 
the estimated number of units started in urban 
areas. This over-all ratio was derived from ratios 
of units started in urban places to units started in 
rural nonfarm places in the 65 areas. To test the 
error in these over-all ratios, data for the year 
1946 and the first 9 months of 1947 were used. 
The results showed a coefficient of variation in the 
area ratios of 12.2 percent for 1946 and 10.7 per- 
cent for the first 9 months of 1947. This means 
that the chances were 19 out of 20 that an actual 
count of total nonfarm units started during Octo- 
ber 1947 would have yielded between 84,300 and 
102,300 units, and of rural nonfarm units started, 
between 32,850 and 50,750 units; the Bureau’s 
estimate was 93,300 total nonfarm and 41,800 
rural nonfarm units started. 


What the Program Yielded 


The main findings of the area housing program 
were published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and were widely disseminated during the 
life of the project in 1946 and 1947. Information 
on the number of new privately financed dwelling 
units started each month in 59 areas* and their 





* Data for rural counties were not published but were available for official 
use. The industrial areas and urban counties for which figures were regularly 










construction cost was presented in the Buregy 
mimeographed reports on construction.’ ‘7, 
figures for 28 industria] areas appeared jn 4 
Monthly Labor Review ® and were analyzed ; 
individual areas in press releases issued by 4, 
Bureau’s regional offices. These data on cost gy, 
the volume of housing locally were made availa}), 
often before publication, to agencies respongj}j 
for housing policy, to Congressional committe 
and to private as well as public organizations nocd 
ing them. They provided the background 
evaluating the extent to which new housing y, 
being introduced in areas of shortage, and {g 
judging, therefore, the progress of the emergency 
housing program on the local level. 

Descriptions of the housing provided—that js 
summaries on sizes of units, kinds of exterior wal) 
construction used, extent to which dwellings wer. .tit 
serviced by public utilities, and race of intended nce | 
occupants—were submitted in detail to the agenciesfi tion 
needing them for use in formulation of housing. py 
plans and programs on both national and local ject; 
levels. Some of the data of general interest anfiBore d 
being analyzed for articles in forthcoming Bureau traio 
publications. 

The improved Government estimates of the 
volume of new housing started nationally, and 
the newly provided estimates on home comple 
tions in 1946 and 1947, were made available to 
the press and to others early in the month follow. 
ing the month of reference. While data m 
completions have not been prepared since dis 
continuance of the area housing program i 
October 1947, segments of that program designed 
to improve the national estimates of the housing 
started were retained, in order to maintain the 
adequacy of the national data and the prompt 
release of monthly estimates. 
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published are as follows: Industrial areas—Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fort Worth, Hartford, lo 
dianapolis, Knoxville-Alcoa, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul, New York-Newark-Jersey City, Philadelphia-Camde, 
Pittsburgh, Sacramento, San Francisco Bay, Springfield-Holyoke, St. Lous, 
Syracuse, Toledo, Washington, D. C., Worcester; Urban counties (centr! 
city in each urban county shown in parenthesis)—Adams, Ill. (Quincy 
Cass, N. D. (Fargo), Chittenden, Vt. (Burlington), Dade, Fla. (Miam), 
Garfield, Okla. (Enid), Hancock, Me. (Ellsworth), Ingham, Mich. (Lansint 
Lancaster, Pa. (Lancaster), Logan, W. Va. (Logan), Maricopa, Ariz. (Ph 
nix), Marion, Ohio (Marion), Marquette, Mich. (Marquette), Mobile, 5 
(Mobile), Plymouth, Mass. (Brockton), St. Lawrence, N. Y. (Ogdensbur?), 
Sussex, N. J. (Newton), Tioga, N. Y. (Owego), Webster, lowa (Fort Dodee), 
Whatcom, Wash. (Bellingham), Wichita, Tex. (Wichita Falls), York, Ps 
(York). 

§ See Construction, February-May 1947, September-November 1947, 30! 
January-February 1948. 

* Issue of each month July 1947 through January 1948. 
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ages and Hours ” 


gular Rate of Pay. The Supreme Court held * 
at premium payments to longshoremen, at one 
nd one-half times the regular daytime rate, for 
sht, week-end, holiday, and meal-period work, 
mstituted part of the regular rate of pay, and 


that 18 
ior Wall 
gs Were 


itendedii-nce could not be included in overtime compen- 
‘SeNciesMR tion due under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
LOUsinggTAM 6 premium payments were made pursuant to a 
d local liective-bargaining agreement, in which they 


est are 


3 ere designated as ‘‘overtime”’ as contrasted with 
ureay 


traight-time’”’ pay for work during the so- 
ed “basic working day.’”’ The purpose of the 


of thef#remium provisions was to stabilize working 
y, andMMours by penalizing work outside the basic work- 
omple fie day. The contract made no provision for 
ble tofitra pay because of excessively long working 
‘ollow- fours. The Court explicitly recognized that when 
ta onf@remiums are paid for work in excess of a bona 
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de standard, such premiums might be credited to 
yertime compensation due under the act. 

The Court ruled that the longshoremen’s regular 
te of pay should be computed by adding the 
emiums for work at irregular hours to so-called 
traight-time” pay received during the week, 
hd dividing the total by the number of hours 
= orked within the week. The regular rate, it 

1Cago, 

ford, In 
[inneap- 
‘amden, 
}. Louis, 
(central 
)uincy), 
Miami), 
ansing) 
(Phoe 
le, Als. 
sburg), 
dodge), 
rk, Pa 


Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
s covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
ed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
int judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
is may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
¢ of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
ented. 


This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
ment of Labor. 

Bay Ridge Operating Co. v. Aaron, et al. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., June 7, 1948). 


7, and 





was pointed out, must be determined as an actual 
fact; it could not be arranged for by a collective- 
bargaining agreement. The premium was held to 
be in the nature of a shift differential for work at 
undesirable hours, since it was not paid because 
regular hours had previously been worked. The 
Court noted that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
overtime provisions were not made merely to 
stabilize employment, but also to reward employ- 
ees for the strain of long hours. 

Three justices dissented. Justice Frankfurter 
reasoned that since the phrase “regular rate’’ was 
not defined in the act, the Court should admit 
latitude of interpretation in bona fide collective- 
bargaining agreements. He contended that to 
confine the meaning of the words “regular rate’’ 
to an abstract mathematical formula was unneces- 
sary and might seriously hinder the working of 
many collective-bargaining agreements. 


Watchmen in Stockyard Exempt as Railway Em- 
ployees. <A circuit court of appeals held‘ that 
watchmen employed by a stockyard were exempt 
from the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, because section 13 (b) (2) exempts 
employees “of an employer subject to the pro- 
visions of Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act,”’ which relates to employees of railroads. 

The stockyard occupies a large area, in which 
are many miles of railroad track and the pens 
where livestock are unloaded, weighed, fed, 
watered, and either delivered to consumers or 
loaded onto cars. While its work is divided func- 
tionally into transportation and stockyard services, 
the stockyard is operated as an integrated whole. 
Fifty watchmen police the yard, help look after 
the livestock, and in emergencies help in loading 
and unloading. 

In holding that these employees were exempt, 
the court pointed out that the transportation 
services of stockyards had been held subject to 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a long line of United States Supreme Court 
decisions. ‘The employees’ work in loading and 
unloading livestock was clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 

The Administrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion contended that since the employees performed 





4 McComb v. Union Stockyards (U. 8. C. C. A. 7, May 28, 1948). 
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dual functions, one of which was not under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, the exemption did 
not apply to any of the employees. The court 
rejected this contention on the ground that such 
a test could not be used in determining whether 
an exemption applied. 

Since the employees were within the literal 
language of the exemption and their duties were 
“intimately related to the operation as a whole,” 
the exemption was held to be applicable. 


Retail or Service Establishment. The Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals held ® that warehouse and yard 
employees of an employer operating several retail 
stores were not exempt from the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act as employees of a retail 
or service establishment. The warehouse and one 
of the yards were next to the employer’s main 
store and administrative offices. Some retail 
sales were made at this yard. The yard contained 
railroad sidings, cranes, and bins for bulk storage 
of coal and of granite, sand, cement, and other 
building materials. Orders accepted at one loca- 
tion were sometimes filled from supplies at another. 
About 25 percent of the employees’ working time 
was spent in unloading and storing goods, and 
about 3% percent in unloading and storing goods 
shipped from outside the State. 

The court held that the time so spent was not 
so trifling as to prevent the employees from being 
subject to the general coverage of the act, es- 
pecially since 15 percent of the employer’s sales 
were of supplies received in interstate commerce. 
It also held that the employer was a merchandising 
institution of a hybrid retail-wholesale nature and 
therefore was not a retail or service establishment 
within the meaning of the act. Although the 
court recognized that the case was not precisely 
like that of the conventional chain-store organiza- 
tion, in which a single warehouse serves multiple 
retail stores, it deemed itself bound by the estab- 
lished law dealing with the latter type of situation 
and considered the ‘retail’? concept inapplicable 
to sales that were “‘ not essentially and inescapably 
retail.”’ 


Good Faith Defense. A decision® of the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals involved interpretation 


§ McComb v. Wright (U.S. C. C. A. 6, May 24, 1948). 
* Day & Zimmerman v. Reid (U. 8. O. C. A. 8, May 25, 1948). 











































of sections 9 and 11 of the Portal-to-Porta] 4 
of 1947. Section 9 provides that no liability d 
punishment may be imposed for any act or om; 
sion made in good faith in conformity with anq ; 
reliance on an ‘“‘administrative regulation, ono, 
ruling, approval, or interpretation of any agency 
of the United States.” 


The employing company, which operated 
munitions plant under a cost-plus-fixed-fee oy, veek 
tract with the War Department, employed , 
assistant storekeeper, who later became stop 
keeper. Both positions were classified by th, expel 
company as executive or administrative and therJlljoriy 
fore exempt from the provisions of the act, by ote., 
it was later stipulated that the duties perform, 4 
by the storekeeper did not bring him within th@liitu 
exemption. The company claimed that it wallipat 
not liable under the Fair Labor Standards Aq MB. nd 
because it was ignorant of the duties actual! 
performed by the storekeeper, who was one of 
many thousand employees. It held that tly 
approval of pay-roll classifications by Ordnancfsupr 
Department inspectors constituted an “adminiMiforbi 
trative regulation, order, ruling, approval, or inter-Mtion 
pretation” that the storekeeper was exempt, upoi Cong 
which it relied in good faith. uniol 


Assuming, but without deciding, that the Ori#fore | 
nance Department was an “agency of the Unitelpass 
States,” the court ruled that the mere approval o[fMsecti: 
payment of a pay roll by Government auditos— Fo 
who had no knowledge of the employee’s duti«{ijdecis 
was not such administrative action as was meanfm@lawf\ 
by section 9 of the Portal Act to provide a defensfimajo 
to a suit under the Fair Labor Standards Act. [§#four 


Section 11 of the Portal Act permits a court ifm cle 
its sound discretion to award no liquidated danfqgrestt 
ages in an employee suit under the Fair Labugggass¢ 
Standards Act, if the employer has proved thi 
the act or omission complained of was in go0 
faith and that he had reasonable grounds ‘tt 
believing it was not a violation. The compat’ 
claimed protection under this section. The circu! 
court held that the district court’s refusal | 
recognize this defense was not erroneous in Vie 
of the company’s ignorance of the duties perform 
by its own employees. The company could 1 
place the burden of correcting its own mistai 
upon uninformed officials of the Ordnance Depa" 
ment. 
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a - 


por Relations 


rolitical Expenditures. The Congress of Industrial 
)reanizations and its president had been indicted 
under section 304 of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
makes it unlawful for a labor union “to make a 
yntribution or expenditure in connection with”’ 
yny election or primary for Federal office. The 
basis for the indictment was that the CIO in its 
veekly union publication, the CIO News, had 
ved its members to vote for a particular candi- 
jate for Congress. The CIO News publication 
xpenses are paid from union funds, which are 
jerived from membership dues, fees, assessments, 
tc., and the periodical is distributed to members 
und purchasers. The CIO challenged the con- 
stitutionality of section 304 of the act, contending 
hat it abridged the rights of freedom of speech 
and the press and was arbitrary and vague. The 
ower court sustained this contention, but on 
review the United States Supreme Court’ refused 
to rule on the question of constitutionality. The 
Supreme Court held that section 304 of the act, 
forbidding expenditure of union funds in connec- 
tion with Federal elections, was not intended by 
Congress to apply to political articles in regular 
union periodicals, that such publication was there- 
fore not unlawful, and that it was unnecessary to 
pass upon the question of the constitutionality of 
section 304. 

Four members of the Court concurred in the 
decision that the CIO had not committed an un- 
lawful act, but disagreed with the refusal of the 
majority to rule upon constitutionality. These 
four justices were of the opinion that section 304 
is clearly unconstitutional, on the ground that it 
restricts or abridges freedom of speech, press, and 
ssem bly. 





on-Communist Affidavits. Several recent decisions 
have dealt with the validity or effect of section 
9 (f) of the amended National Labor Relations 
Act requiring labor unions to file financial and or- 
yanizational data with the Secretary of Labor, 
ind section 9 (h) requiring union officials to file 
non-Communist affidavits with the National 
Labor Relations Board. The United States Su- 





" United States v. Congress of Industrial Organizations (U. 8. Sup. Ct., 
Une 21, 1948). 





preme Court sustained ° a lower court ruling that 
section 9 (f) was a constitutional exercise by 
Congress of its power to regulate commerce, but 
refused to pass on the validity of section 9 (h) 
holding that this was unnecessary to its decision 
inasmuch as the union had failed to comply with 
either of the requirements. 

The NLRB held ® that a petition for certifica- 
tion filed by an international union would be 
dismissed, even though the international had 
complied with section 9 (h), when the international 
actually acted on behalf of one of its locals whose 
officers failed to file non-Communist affidavits. 
In the case ruled upon, the local took the initial 
step in raising a question of representation, by 
demanding recognition from the employer; but 
the international filed the petition and, in its 
supporting brief, stated that it was acting on 
behalf of the noncomplying local. 

A similar result was reached by the Board in 
another case,’ in which the constitution of the 
complying international union which filed the 
petition contained a provision that ‘all contracts 
shall be in the name of the local union and shall 
be signed by the local union committee.” 


Decertification Proceedings. Several NLRB de- 
cisions dealt with decertification proceedings. 
(1) The Board dismissed" the decertification 
petition on the ground that the union was not 
currently being recognized by the employer. It 
held that the employer’s concern over the major- 
ity status of the union which was claiming recog- 
nition could appropriately be resolved by filing a 
representation petition. (2) The Board directed” 
a decertification election to determine whether a 
group of professional employees, theretofore in- 
cluded in a bargaining unit which also contained 
nonprofessional employees, wished to remain in 
such larger unit or preferred a separate bargaining 
unit. (3) The Board held that a supervisor, 
being a representative of the employer, may not 
file a decertification petition on behalf of a group 
of employees. 





8 National Maritime Union v. Herzog (U. 8. Sup. Ct., June 21, 1948). 
9 In re Lane- Wells Co. (77 NLRB No. 168, June 4, 1948). 

1” In re U. S. Gypsum Co. (77 NLRB No. 176, June 10, 1948). 

1 Jn re Cronin Motor Co., Inc. (77 NLRB No. 136, May 21, 1948). 

12 In re Illinois Bell Telephone Co. (77 NLRB No. —, June —, 1948), 
13 In re Clyde J. Merris (77 NLRB No. —, June —, 1948). 
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Union Security. Several recent NLRB decisions 
dealt with union security. (1) The Board held “ 
that a bargaining unit consisting of a single em- 
ployee is appropriate for a union-shop authori- 
zation election. (2) The Board refused “ to hold 
a union-shop election during the off season in a 
plant that operated on a seasonal basis. The 
year-round staff of the plant consisted of 40 em- 
ployees, but was ordinarily increased to about 
400 employees during the tomato-canning season. 
The Board took the position that to hold a union- 
shop election among the 40 year-round workers 
would be inconsistent “‘with the spirit and intent 
of the statutory provisions of union-shop authori- 
zation elections,” and that a majority of those 
to be bound by such agreement should authorize 
its negotiation, because otherwise it would permit 
2 small group of employees to bind a much larger 
group. (3) A similar decision was reached in 
another case involving an almost identical 
situation. 


Appropriate Unit For Plant Guards. Section 
9 (b) ("of the amended National Labor Relations 
Act prohibits the inclusion of plant guards in a 
bargaining unit of employees engaged in otber 
types of activity. A recent case” involved uni- 
formed and armed guards whose duties consisted 
exclusively of guarding armored trucks and safety 
vaults, both containing valuable securities be- 
longing to customers of the company which em- 
ployed the guards. The Board held that the 
provisions of section 9 (b) (3) were not applicable 
to these guards, as the legislative history of the 
section clearly indicated that ‘Congress in im- 
posing restrictions on guard units, was referring 
to persons employed to guard the ‘employer’s’ 
premises and not to guard property of the em- 
ployer’s ‘customers’.”’ 


Duty to Bargain. In April 1948, the NLRB held * 
that employer-financed pension and retirement 
plans come within the requirement of the National 
Labor Relations Act that employees and unions 
must bargain on wages, hours, and other conditions 
of employment. In a subsequent decision ™ this 


“ In re Universal Carloading & Distributing Co. (77 NLRB No. —, June —- 
1948). 

“In re McKeon Canning Co., Inc. (77 NLRB No. 208, June 22, 1948). 

1% In re Winckler & Smith Citrus Products Co., Inc. (77 NLRB No. 209, 
June 22, 1948). 

In ve Brink's, Inc. (77 NLRB No. 189, June 17, 194s). 

# In re Inland Steel Co. (See Monthly Labor Review, June 1948, p. 648.) 

* In re W. W. Cross and Co. (77 NLRB No. 188, June 17, 1948). 
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principle was further extended by making j, 
applicable to group health and accident insurance 
programs. For several years prior to the existencg 
of a union, the employer had operated sych 5 
program, financed in part by employee contriby. 
tions. Subsequently the employees chose a unio, 
to represent them, and the union demanded tha 
the program be financed entirely by the employer. 
The employer refused, contending that a group 
health and accident insurance plan was not , 
required subject of collective bargaining. Th, 
Board denied this contention, holding that such 
programs were included within the statutory 
terms “wages, hours, and conditions of employ. 
ment,’’ concerning which there was a legal oblige. 
tion to bargain. 


Veterans Reemployment 


Federal Government Employees. The United States 
Supreme Court upheld™ the validity of Ciyj. 
Service regulations granting World War II veterans 
absolute preference over other Federal employees, 
regardless of seniority or efficiency. A navy yard 
employee with permanent civil-service status, 
after 12 years of service, was told that his active 
service had terminated on account of a reduction 
in force. The employee contended that he was 
discharged because of civil-service regulations 
giving veterans preference, which he alleged were 
void. 

The Court ruled that the Federal Government 
had an absolute obligation to rehire its World Wa 
II veteran employees in positions of “like seniority, 
status and pay.”’ These words of paragraph (A) 
of section 8 (b) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, it was pointed out, were unqualified, 
although the provisions of paragraph B exempt 
private employers from the duty to reemploy u 
cases of change of circumstances. Cases denying 
superseniority to veterans in private employment 
were distinguished for this reason. It was pointed 
out that section 8 (c) of the act, prohibiting the 
discharge of a veteran, except for “cause,’’ with 
1 year of his reemployment, should be interprete 
in the light of section 8 (b) (A). 

Furloughing a veteran for 1 year or more wi 
held to amount to a discharge within the meaning 
of the act. The Court pointed out that otherwis 
the veteran would not be reemployed until afte 





® Filton v. Sullivan (U. 8. Sup. Ct., June 1, 1948). 
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ear from his discharge, when the employer 
uid be under no duty to hire him. 

ne regulation giving preference to veterans of 
. other than World War II was also upheld. 


Ontriby. was contended that section 12 of the Veterans’ 


& Union MMbeference Act of 1944 prohibited such preference, 
ded that Mice length of service was among the considera- 
ployer fps listed in deciding upon the retention of 
& group Mrsonnel. However, the Court pointed out that 
3 Not gfe same section gave veterans with “good”’ 
z. The MM higher) efficiency ratings priority over all 
iat such MMher competing employees. The length-of-service 
atutory oviso was held to apply only when veterans 
employ. mpete with other veterans or when nonveterans 
Obliga. Jmpete with other nonveterans. The proviso 
j not apply if a veteran and a nonveteran were 

plying for the same job. 
ght to Reinstatement. A circuit court of appeals 
| States jicated the rules to be applied in reinstate- 
Civil- Bont of a veteran when there is doubt as to the 
eterans MM cition he left. Prior to induction into military 
loyees, rice, the veteran had been employed as a sheet- 
y yard Metal worker’s helper and had performed no other 
Status, Mass of work for his employer. Sheet-metal 
active Borker’s helper, under union-contract provisions 
luction Men in effect, was a lower grade position than 
1¢ Was Mheet-metal worker. The two positions were 
lations Bi ven separate seniority systems. Shortly before 


| were ie veteran’s induction, the union agreement was 


odified to provide for the position of “sheet- 
etal worker temporary,’ and the veteran 
ceived this rating. This new position, which 
volved no duties other than those of a helper, 
as merely a scheme to give helpers higher pay. 
he veteran was not qualified to perform the 
uties of a sheet-metal worker. 

In applying for reinstatement, the veteran 
fused to accept anything less than the position of 
sheet-metal worker temporary.” This classifica- 
on had been abolished in the meantime, and no 
heet-metal worker’s helpers were then employed. 
he employer placed the veteran on the seniority 
ster for helpers. Another employee, who had 
one sheet-metal work for less time than the 
eteran, was employed as a sheet-metal worker. 
is duties included some formerly performed by 
lpers. The veteran claimed he was entitled to 
his man’s position. 
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The court held that the veteran had received 
his reemployment rights in full. The position 
that he left and to which he must be returned, the 
court stated, is determined by his contract of 
employment. The union agreement defining 
status, duties, and ratings of employees was 
controlling, and it indicated that the veteran’s 
position was that of a helper. Because of his lack 
of qualifications and seniority, as a sheet-metal 
worker, he could not claim that position. 

However, the court refused to uphold the em- 
ployer’s contention that the veteran had not filed 
a timely application. The employer claimed that 
the veteran, by applying for the wrong position 
and refusing to accept anything else, had failed to 
apply for reinstatement within the meaning of the 
act. The court pointed out that a veteran, be- 
cause he mistakenly demands more than he is 
entitled to, does not necessarily lose his rights 
under the act. 


Vacation Pay. A circuit court of appeals rejected ” 
a veteran’s petition for vacation pay. The veteran 
began his employment with the company in 1941, 
enlisted in the Army in 1943, and upon his dis- 
charge was reinstated in his former position, on 
January 7, 1946. He claimed 1 week’s vacation 
pay, which a union contract between the company 
and the United Steelworkers gave to those “in 
the employ” of the company for 26 weeks before 
July 1, 1946. The company claimed that the 
word “employ” meant only time actually worked 
in the plant. The district court adopted this 
view, and dismissed the complaint. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the decision of the district court, but rejected the 
court’s view that “vacation pay * * * under 
the union contract is based upon actual employ- 
ment in the * * * plant.” The court held 
that section 8 (b) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act presupposes that a veteran ‘“‘who 
leaves his position * * * in the employ of 
the employer shall not be deemed to have left his 
‘employ’.’”’ However, the court deemed that 
being in the employ of an employer did not accord 
the veteran a right to vacation pay under the 
union contract. It pointed out that, under 
section 8 (b), the veteran is to be restored to the 
‘‘position”’ and not to the “employ”; thus, he is 





% Dwyer vy. Crosby Company (U. 8. C. C. A. 2, April 26, 1948). 
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entitled only to such benefits as are ‘‘offered by 
the employer pursuant to established rules or 
practices relating to employees on furlough or 
leave of absence.”’ The union contract, which 
constituted the established rule or practice of the 
employer in this case, nowhere intimated that time 
spent on leave of absence could be counted in 
computing vacation pay. 


Severance Pay. The Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals held * that contract provisions could deprive 
a veteran of the benefit of his time in military 
service in computing severance pay. Severance 
pay, under the Selective Training and Service 
Act, the court decided, was an “other benefit’’ 
which the employer is not required to pay to a 
veteran. He is merely required to afford the 
veteran the benefit of any rule or practice, estab- 
lished in this regard at the time of the veteran’s 
induction, applicable to employees on leave or 
furlough. In this instance there was no evidence 
of any rule or practice of the employer apart 
from the union contract operative when the vet- 
eran Was inducted. The contract provided that 
severance pay should be computed on the basis 
of length of “continuous service” with the em- 
ployer, and that time on leave should not count 
as service. Under contract terms those who en- 
tered the armed services were on leave of absence. 

The district court had ruled that the contract 
was invalid if interpreted so as to deprive vet- 
erans of credit for their military service equal to 
the credit for service at the plant. In reversing 
the decision of the district court, the circuit court 
held the contract did not discriminate against 
veterans, since they were treated like other em- 
ployees on leave of absence. The court said that 
to treat veterans as on leave is to accord them 
precisely the status required to be granted vet- 
erans by section 8(c) of the act. 

The contract further provided that upon rein- 
statement, the dismissal pay of veterans was to 
be unimpaired. The court held its decision did 
not cause any impairment, since the leave of 
absence provision had limited the benefit when the 
veteran was inducted. 





® Seattle Star v. Randolph (U. 8. C. O. A. 9, May 12, 1948). 







Decisions of State Courts 


Michigan—Limitations on Picketing. A Mich, 
statute makes it unlawful to seek to compel anyo, 
to become a member of a union or to refrain { 
engaging in employment. A union picketed , 
employer who refused to sign a closed shop agr: 
ment because none of his employees wished , 
join the union. The employer sought ap ; 
junction against the picketing, which the coy 
granted * on the ground that the object of the pig, 
eting was unlawful as it sought to force the op 
ployer to compel his employees to become moy 
bers of a union they did not wish to join, a 
hence, in effect, sought to compel him to viol, 
the statute. 

In another case * decided on the same date, t} 
employees of an enterprise unanimously refysy 
to join a union when asked to do so during ¢ 
union’s organizational drive. Thereupon th 
union picketed the enterprise, carrying sig 
which stated that the company was unfair 4 
organized labor. The employer, who suffers 
economic loss from the picketing, sought to hav 
it enjoined. The union contended that its picket 
ing was constitutionally protected as an exerciss 
of the right of free speech. The court held that 
such protection existed only when the object o 
the picketing was lawful, and that in this case j 
was for an unlawful objective, to force the em 
ployer to compel his employees to join the union, 
and hence should be enjoined. In reaching that 
conclusion, the court pointed out that the amended 
National Labor Relations Act guarantees employes 
the right to refrain from joining any union, and 
makes it an unfair labor practice for any employe 
to interfere with such right. 
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New Hampshire—Union Security. Ture highest 
court of New Hampshire dealt with a conflict 
between the provisions concerning union security 
agreements in the Taft-Hartley Act and in a State 
statute.” The State statute did not forbid unin 
security agreements, but its limitations were mor 
restricted and narrower than those of the Tait 





Hartley Act. An employer in interstate commer 
% Consumers Co. v. Kalamazoo Building Council (Mich. Sup. Ct., May |4 
1948). 


% Standard Grocer Co. 2. Local Ne. 40¢, AFL (Mich. Sup. Ct., May 18, 1°. 
% Teamsters Union v. Riley, (N. H. Sup. Ct. June 1, 1948). 
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_q a union entered into a union-shop agreement 
,ich complied with the Taft-Hartley Act’s re- 
‘ements but violated the provisions of the 
tate law. The court held that the agreement 
.< lawful because the Taft-Hartley Act super- 
.ded the State statute when interstate commerce 
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Wished Bs involved. It pointed out that the provision 
ht an jp tthe Taft-Hartley Act which gives effect to local 

the coy -ohibitions of union security plans applies only 
of the pic hen such arrangements are completely forbidden 
the epfiihnd not when they are merely regulated. 
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ew York—Breach of No-Strike Clause. The New 
York State Labor Relations Act makes it an un- 
ir labor practice for an employer to interfere 
















date, thgmwvith the right of his employees to self-organization. 
V refuse’ union called a strike in violation of the no-strike 
uring thmelause in its collective agreement. The employer 
Don thgmthereupon issued a circular letter to his employees 
ng signgmetating that all employees who remained on the 
infair yjob would receive 3 days’ pay for each day worked 
sufferemduring the strike. The State Labor Board held 
to hayqmthat this offer by the employer constituted the 
3 Dicketqmunfair labor practice of interfering with his em- 


exercis@mployees’ right to self-organization. The court 
eld thamreversed * the board, ruling that the offer of extra 
bject off[|mcompensation to nonstrikers was a lawful counter- 
Case j 
he em- 
union, 
1g that 
nended 
loves 
n, and 
ployer 





% Macy & Co. v. N. Y. Labor Board (N. Y. Sup. Ct., New York County, 
June 17, 1948). 
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measure taken by the employer against breach of 
the collective agreement on the part of the union. 


Tennessee—Picketing and Free Speech. A union’s 
efforts to unionize the employees of an enterprise 
resulted in unanimous refusal by the employees to 
join. The union thereupon picketed the employ- 
er, carrying signs declaring that the company was 
unfair to the union. The employer sought to 
enjoin the picketing. The court refused * to 
grant the injunction, holding that the peaceful 
picketing of an employer who does not employ 
union labor and whose employees refuse to join 
the union is an exercise of the constitutional right 
of free speech. 


Virginia—Closed Shop. A lower Virginia court 
sustained” the constitutionality of the State anti- 
closed-shop act known as the Right-to-Work 
Act. This statute makes unlawful all forms of 
union security arrangements. It was attacked as 
unconstitutional—arbitrarily and unreasonably 
impairing the right of unions and employers to 
contract freely and denying union members the 
equal protection of the law. The court overruled 
these contentions and sustained the statute as a 
proper exercise of the State’s police power. 





% Watson Co. v. Wilson (Tenn, Sup, Ct., May 3, 1948). 
% Hawkins v. Finney (Va. Circuit Court, May 1, 1948). 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





June 10, 1948 


Secretary or Lasor Lewis B. Scuweiutensacn died; 
he had been a member of the Cabinet since July 1, 1945. 
On July 2, the President accepted the resignation of David 
A. Morse as Acting Secretary and Under Secretary of 
Labor, effective August 2; thereupon John W. Gibson, 
Assistant Secretary, became Acting Secretary of Labor. 


June 19 


Tue Presipent, by Executive Order 9969, suspended (for 
5 months) the 8-hour law as it applies to laborers and 
mechanics employed by the Alaska Railroad (U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior) on public works within the Territory. 
(Source: Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 3333.) 

On July 1, the President, by Executive Order 9974, 
extended suspension of the 8-hour law for laborers and 
mechanics employed by the Departments of the Army and 
the Air Force, from July 1, 1948, to July 1, 1949. (Source: 
Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 3689.) 


Tue Presipent apporntep George Meany (AFL), James 
B. Carey (CIO), and A. E. Lyon (Railway Labor Executives 
Association), as labor members of a 12-member Public 
Advisory Board to assist the Economic Cooperation 
Administrator. (Source: Public Law 472, 80th Cong., 
and daily press.) 


Tae Apministrator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor, announced a mini- 
mum hourly wage of 40 cents (formerly 35 cents) for the 
sugar manufacturing industry and of 37% cents (formerly 
35 cents) for the pearl button industry in Puerto Rico, 
effective July 19, 1948. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 
13, p. 3317.) 

On July 2, The Administrator announced new minimum 
hourly wage rates of 35 cents (formerly 20 cents) in the 
railway express and property motor transport division, and 
of 25 cents (formerly 20 cents) in the railroad division, of 
the transport industry in Puerto Rico, effective August 2, 
1948. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 3694.) 


Tue NLRB Hextp (4 to 1) in the case of W. W. Cross and 
Co., East Jaffrey, N. H., and the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), that an employer, by the terms of the 
LMRA of 1947, must bargain with the representative of 
his employees on any group health and accident insurance 
program covering them, provided the union complied 
with the filing requirements. (Source: NLRB release 
R-97, June 20, 1948.) 


June 21 


Tue Unirep States Supreme Court unanimously dis- 
missed the indictment against the CIO and its president, 
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in the case of United States v. Congress of Indusip; 
Organizations (see Chron. items for Feb. 11, 1948, i, 
MLR, Mar. 1948, and for Mar. 15, 1948, MLR, 4,, 
1948). They had been charged with violating the ban, 
under the LMRA of 1947, against union expenditures j, 
connection with Federal elections. The Court, however 
refused (5 to 4) to pass upon the constitutionality of 14, 
disputed section (304). (Source: U. 8. Law Week 16 
LW, p. 4662; for further discussion, see p. 167 of this issue) 

The Court, in the case of the National Maritime Union 
of America (CIO) v. Herzog (see Chron. item for April 
13, 1948, MLR, May 1948), upheld (7 to 2) sections 9 (f) 
and (g) of the LMRA of 1947 which require unions to 
register and file financial statements with the Secretary 
of Labor; but declined to reconsider a lower court decisioy 
sustaining the constitutionality of section 9 (h) on nop. 
Communist affidavits (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
Extra Edition Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 15, p. 21.) 








June 23 
HE 


Tue PRESIDENT APPROVED amendments (1) to the Raj. 
road Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, providing for, 
20-percent increase in pensions and annuities which ywilj 
affect about 200,000 retired workers, and (2) to the Rail. 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, as amended, reducing rtify 
the rate of pay-roll tax, paid by the railroads, according 
to a sliding scale which depends upon the balance in the 
fund. (Source: Public Law 744, 80th Cong.) 


June 24 


Tue PRESIDENT APPROVED the Selective Service Act of 
1948, requiring military service of men 19 to 25 years of 
age. Reemployment rights are defined. The Secretary 
of Labor, through the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, has the duty of aiding replacement in employment. 
(Source: Public Law 759, 80th Cong.) 


June 25 


Tre Untrep Mine Workers or America (Ind.) and the 
commercial soft-coal operators signed a l-year agreement, 
effective July 1, 1948, providing for a $1 a day wage in- 
crease, 20 cents a ton for the welfare and retirement fund, 
and continuation of the union shop. (Source: United 
Mine Workers Journal, July 1, 1948, pp. 3, 13.) On 
June 22, a Federal District Court upheld the disputed 
UMWA pension plan. (Source: Labor Relations Re 
porter, 22 LRRM, p. 2332.) 

On July 3, the UMWA and the anthracite operator 
signed an agreement, effective July 16, with similar terms. 
(Source: United Mine Workers Journal, July 15, 1948, 
p. 4.) 

On July 13, the “captive” mine owners and the UMWA, 
after a strike on July 6 of 40,000 captive and 45,00 
sympathizing miners, signed a contract with the same 
terms, but provided for final court determination of union- 
shop “legality” for the “noncomplying”’ union under 
LMRA, through complaint filed with NLRB on July 2. 

For further discussion, see Labor-Management Dispute 
in July 1948, p. 151 of this issue. 
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Industp; tHE PRESIDENT SIGNED the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 J 94g, authorizing the admission of some 200,000 “eligible” 
LR, hes placed persons within the next 2 years and creating a 
; the bg, jagommission to administer the act. Within the framework 
ditures j,,ame selection prescribed for entry, priority is to be given 
however fame ‘cultural, household, construction, clothing, and gar- 
ity of thympent workers. Prior assurances of suitable employment 
Week, jgimmod “safe and sanitary” housing—in both cases without 
his iggy, ) famisplacing others—are among prerequisites of admission. 
) : 
me Union mpource: Public Law 774, 80th Cong.) 
so He prtLEMENT Of the 3-month Chicago, North Shore, & 
unions filwaukee Railway strike brought a 15% cent hourly wage 


Secret crease (retroactive to December 1, 1947) to three AFL 
“ry ) unions which called the strike (railway clerks, tele- 


+ decisi f= 
. phers, and dining-car employees), and four other 

Reporter nions. (Source: Labor, July 3, 1948, p. 2.) 

une 26 

ne NLRB RULED UNANIMOUSLY, in a case involving 
he Raj. (oct! 13076 of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
ing for , apmerica (Ind.), and Clyde J. Merris, truck-fleet operator, 
rich wil) yesnon City, Colo., that a supervisor may not act in behalf 
he Rail. a group of employees, by seeking an election to de- 
reducing rtify @ union as bargaining representative. (Source: 
cording LRB release, R—99, June 26, 1948.) 
e in the 


me 29 


FEDERAL STATUTORY CoURT in New York City upheld, 
to 1, the non-Communist requirement (section 9-h) of the 
MRA of 1947 as valid in a case involving Local 65 of the 


Act of 

rears of aeetail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union (CIO). 

cretary e union had challenged the right of the NLRB to ex- 

oyment eude it from the ballot in a representation election at a 

yment, geatehouse of the F. W. Woolworth Co. Its appeal from 
he court’s decision to Justice Jackson of the U. 8. Su- 
eme Court to stay the election was denied. (Source: 
abor Relations Reporter, 22 LRR, p. 146.) 

nd the ily 1 

ement, 

age in. (e8e Untrep States EmpitoyMent Service and its func- 

t fund, (ons were transferred permanently from the Department 

United Labor to the Federal Security Agency, job placement 

) On ivities becoming a function of the Bureau of Employ- 

sputed ent Security of the Social Security Administration. 















s Re —Pource: Public Law 646, 80th Cong., and Congressional 
ccord, June 15, 1948, p. 8481.) 

rator 
terms. 


1948, 


ily 2 


HE Fepprat District Court in Washington, at the 


AWA, overnment’s request, made permanent its temporary anti- 
5,000 FMrike injunction (see Chron. item for June 10, 1948, MLR, 
same Buy 1948) against the three ‘‘operating” brotherhoods of 
inion- gineers, firemen, and switchmen. (Source: Labor Rela- 
under wens Reporter, 22 LRRM, p. 2267.) 

2. On July 8, the White House announced that agreement 


pute: Fae been reached between the unions and the railroads. 


The unions accepted (for 125,000 workers) the 15% cent 
hourly wage increase (retroactive to November 1, 1947) 
and some rule changes (effective January 1, 1948) which 
will yield increased pay. (Source: White House release, 
July 8, 1948.) 

On July 9, the railroads seized by the Government 2 
months previously to avert a strike (see Chron. item for 
May 10, 1948, MLR, June 1948) were returned to their 
owners. (Source: Labor, July 17, 1948, p. 1.) 


July 3 


THE PRESIDENT SIGNED the Postal Rate Revision and 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948, which provides for 
& permanent annual salary increase of $450 for postal 
workers and of $330 for Federal classified employees. 
Certain other categories of increases were also provided 
for. (Source: Public Law 900, 80th Cong.) 


July 9 


Tue Feperat District Court in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
held that NLRB has sole and exclusive jurisdiction to 
certify collective bargaining agents for employees of firms 
engaged in interstate commerce, and issued an order tem- 
porarily restraining the Utah State Labor Relations Board 
from certifying the United Steelworkers of America (C/O) 
as bargaining representative in the steel plant of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Parts Corp. at Ironton after the State agency had 
conducted a representation election. Because of the 
Steelworkers’ national president’s refusal to sign the non- 
Communist affidavit required under the LMRA of 1947, 
the union was ineligible to seek an NLRB election. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 22 LRRM, p. 2294.) 


Tae NLRB aAnnovuncep that on June 30, 167 national 
unions and 7,917 local unions were in full compliance with 
the non-Communist affidavit requirements (see Chron. 
item for Oct. 7, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948) of the LMRA of 
1947. (Source: NLRB release R-103, July 9, 1948.) 


July 10 


Tue 3lst Session of the International Labor Conference, 
which convened in San Francisco on June 17 with repre- 
sentatives of some 50 member nations attending, ad- 
journed. Delegates from the United States were David A. 
Morse (Under Secretary of Labor) and Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, representing the Government; J. David Zeller- 
bach, representing employers, and Frank P. Fenton (AFL) 
representing labor. (Source: White House release, June 4, 
1948; for further details, see article in September 1948 
issue of MLR.) 

On June 12, Mr. Morse was elected Director General to 
succeed Edward J. Phelan (of Eire), who is retiring. 
(Source: U. 8. Department of Labor release, June 21, 
1948.) 

On June 30, the President approved an act providing for 
United States acceptance of an amendment to the ILO 
constitution. (Source: Public Law 843, 80th Cong.) 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


Education for an Industrial Age. By Alfred Kahler and 
Ernest Hamburger. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 334 pp. $3.75. 

The question of maintaining an adequate supply of 
trained workers is of particular importance in a period 
when the demand for labor is strong and sustained. The 
authors of this study direct their attention to the entire 
subject of education and training for the skilled and semi- 
skilled industrial occupations, as well as for the so-called 
vocational-technical occupations which recently have 
received considerable attention from educators. 

Against a background of the history of general and 
vocational education and the major occupational trends 
in the United States, the study describes the status of 
three main areas of vocational preparation—school, ap- 
prenticeship, and informal on-the-job training. The insti- 
tutional arrangements in the United States can be seen in 
clearer perspective by comparison with those in four 
highly-industrialized European countries, which are 
described in the appendixes. 

Coming out at a time when there is considerable public 
discussion, and even some soul-searching, concerning the 
aims and methods of vocational education, this study 
arrives at some provocative conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. Few educators would oppose the improvement of 
the general-education content of vocational high school 
curricula, although many would argue against augmenting 
this area of study at the expense of the vocational courses. 
On raising the standards of instruction, there would also 
be wide agreement. There is likely to be less general 
agreement, however, with the conclusion which casts 
doubt on the efficacy of technical institutes of post high 
school grade—a type of institution in which there is much 
interest. In this connection, the authors feel that there 
is a time limit after which practical preparation for a job 
cannot be carried on efficiently at the school level. They 
suggest the expansion of apprenticeship and the less formal 
systematic training programs in industry, and emphasize 
in this connection that young workers should continue 
part-time school or extension training during and after 
apprenticeship. A final recommendation which will be 
of general interest is that there should be an organized 





Epitor’s Notg.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 
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transition from school to industry, arranged with th, , 
operation of schools, management, and organized |,), 
working through a system of advisory boards.—y , 


Personnel and Industrial Psychology. By Edwin » 
Ghiselli and Clarence W. Brown. Ney y, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. 475 pp., bipjj, 
raphies, charts. $4.50. 

The professional psychologist’s appraisal of establic,, 
personnel and industrial engineering doctrine is as detac), 
as scrutiny by a man from Mars. Psychological assy», 
tions underlie most important personnel and indy, 
relations procedures, of course, but Ghiselli and Brow, 

critical examination points to the inconclusiveness oy 4, 

absence of the evidence upon which many accepted », 

tines rest. The broad scope of the inquiry—the sketg 
ness of which in spots is largely determined by its te 

book character—embraces such diverse fields as time g, 

motion study, placement, training, and rating of worke 

accidents, fatigue, monotony, and worker motivation a 

morale. 

The authors’ quarrel with the use of time and moti 

study to achieve economy of worker effort, for example j 

that current practice has hardly advanced past a stay 

ardized application of the physical sciences and ignon 
long-standing psychologica! findings on individual diff, 
ences. Their disagreement with industrial handling of tj 
fatigue problem is based on the failure of industrial eng 
neers to differentiate the several kinds of fatigue known 
psychologists and thereupon to strike directly at the diffy 
ent roots of each. 

In the authors’ judgment, the foundations of moden 
industrial personnel practice are weakened by the develop 
ment of the field by persons untrained in the sciences, 
human behavior; as a consequence, the total contributis 
of science applied to the human phase of industry falls fs 
short of its achievements on the mechanical and physic 
side. The writers further advance the thesis that 
application of science to the worker has been, on the who 

a one-sided affair, designed to induce him to accept in 

proved operation in his role as a quasi-machine rath 

than to develop or discover his productive capacities 
human being. 

In common with other students of labor problems todsy, 

the authors emphasize the study of worker attitudes a 

motivations in their full complexity. Alteration of existi 

personnel and industrial relations practices to yield great 
individual worker satisfaction, it is held, will also bene! 
employers. Achievement of progress in this direction © 
result from the further contributions of psychola 
and other scientific disciplines through laboratory # 
plant research that is unfettered by allegiances.—P. : 


Cooperative Movement 


The Law of the Organization and Operation of Cooperati' 
By Israel Packel. Albany, N. Y., Matthew Bender 
Co., 1947. 389 pp. 2d ed. $7.50. 

Revision of an earlier (1940) edition, incorporst 
many additional court decisions affecting cooperati' 
and a considerable expansion in the discussion of taxat 
of the associations. 
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nized lah, 


rds.—H_ 3) Cooperatives in Our Community. By A. W. 
Edwin pg McKay. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
New Youll ture, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Re- 


garch and Service Division, 1948. 41 pp., illus.; 


Pp., biblic 
va processed. (Miscellaneous Report No. 118.) 


establichmmithough prepared especially for young farmers and 
88 detachsmthe young people now in school who plan some day to 
Cal assum im and operate a farm, this publication contains much 
1 indust rial of interest to groups planning to start a consumers’ 


perative. 


ot on Audit of the Tennessee Valley Associated Coop- 
eratives, Inc., for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1947, 
and for Period to July 80, 1947. Washington, 1948. 
18 pp. (H. Doe. No. 515, 80th Cong., 2d Sess.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
nnessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, Inc., was 
nized in 1934 to administer a relief grant of $300,000 
used in improving the economic welfare of the lower- 
me families in the Tennessee Valley. Most of its efforts 
directed toward the establishment and successful 
tion of three cooperative canneries, which, however, 
ceased operation before the period of the above 
t. The report gives financial statistics for these and 
he TVAC, the last-named having been directed by 
gress in 1947 to liquidate. Some data are also given on 
hern Highlanders, Inc., an association formed to sell 
stail the products of mountaineer home industry. 
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ual Report on the Working of Cooperative Societies 
in the Malayan Union for the Period April 1, 1946, 
to December 31, 1946. By J. G. Crawford, Director 
of Cooperation. Kuala Lumpur, Government Press, 


ry falls {gh 1948. 25 pp. 2s.4d. 

d physialfrior to the Japanese invasion in December 1941, 
that t@peratives had existed in most of the Malay States. 

the whoefiiing the occupation, which lasted until August 1945, 

cecept in of the associations were dormant, and the records 

ne rath@—™many were destroyed. Upon reoccupation by the 

cities sM™ish forces, the military administration undertook 

organization and activation of the cooperative move- 

ms today The present report gives a general description of 

‘udes ssituation of the various types of associations—credit, 

of existe, fishermen’s, buffalo-breeding, and general-purpose 

ld greatq@mperatives. 
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Budget For an Elderly Couple. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1948. 38 pp.; 
processed. (Bureau Memorandum No. 67.) 


ds in the Per Capita Consumption of Foods in the United 
States Since 1920. By John L. Fulmer. (Jn Southern 
Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., April 1948, 
pp. 404-410. $1.) 


of Cost of Living Indexes and Budget Studies in Wage 
Adjustments. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, July 1948. 4 pp. 
(Selected References, No. 22.) 10 cents. 
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The Living Standard of the Soviet Worker, 1928, 1988, 1948. 
By Solomon M. Schwarz. (Jn Modern Review, New 
York, June 1948, pp. 272-286. 75 cents.) 

Analytical discussion of prices and of workers’ earnings 
from 1928 to 1948. The author concludes that real wages 
on the average declined about 50 percent during this 
period, and he discusses the effect of this decline on the 
workers and their families. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Principles of Economics. By Frederic Benham and Francis 
M. Boddy. New York and Chicago, Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1947. 430 pp., bibliographies, 
diagrams. $3.50. 

This text for a one-semester introductory course in 
economics follows the pattern of many recent economic 
texts in that it combines essentially an institutional ap- 
proach with a general coverage of the main outlines of 
economic theory. ‘Topics of current interest, as well as a 
number of subjects frequently neglected in introductory 
texts, are included. 


European Recovery Program: Report of the International 
Trade-Union Conference, London, March 9 and 10, 
1948. |London], Trades Union Congress, [1948]. 
48 pp. Ils. 

The conference is discussed in an article in this issue of 

the Monthly Labor Review (p. 147). 


Manpower Conference, Rome, January-February 1948, 
[Held Under Auspices of Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation]. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1948. 56 pp. 1s. net. 

A brief account of this conference was published in the 

Monthly Labor Review for April 1948 (p. 404). 


China’s Economic Stabilization and Reconstruction. By D. 
K. Lieu. New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 159 pp. $3. 

The author sets forth the main problems of economic 
reconstruction which China is facing, considers objectives 
to be attained, and appraises measures, both tried and 
suggested, for dealing with various aspects of the situation. 


Report of the Native Laws Commission, [Union of South 
Africa], 1946-48. Pretoria, Department of Native 
Affairs, 1948. 84 pp. 

Report of the commission appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the laws in force in the Union relating to 
natives in or near urban areas; the native pass laws; and 
the employment in mines and other industries of migratory 
labor. 


Meet the Miner. By E. R. Manley. 
Wakefield), England, The Author, 1947. 
illus. 6s. 6d. 

A study of the Yorkshire miner at work, at home, in 
trade-unions, and in polities. 


Lofthouse (Nr. 
120 pp., 


Education and Training 


Apprentice Training—Key to Productivity in Construction. 
Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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States, Construction and Civic Development Depart- 


ment, 1948. 22 pp. 65 cents. 

Guidance Testing. By Clifford P. Froehlich and Arthur 
lL. Benson. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1948. 104 pp., charts. $1. 


Designed for the use of persons conducting guidance 
programs in which tests of various kinds are employed. 


Vocational Guidance in Sweden. By Ejnar Neymark. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, May 1948, 
pp. 438-455. 50 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

Fifth in a series of studies of vocational guidance, a 
subject on the agenda of the International Labor Confer- 
ence in San Francisco, June-July 1948. Previous articles 
in the series dealt with vocational guidance in Belgium, 
Great Britain (for juveniles), New Zealand, and the 
United States. 


Employment and Labor Turn-Over 


Fair Practice in Employment. By Frances K. Chalmers 
and Dorothy I. Height. (Jn Public Affairs News 
Service, Woman’s Press, New York, April 1948; 34 
pp., charts. 40 cents.) 

Describes briefly the work of the U. 8S. Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, which was in existence from 
194f to 1946, attempts to obtain a permanent organization 
of the same character, and State and local measures 
against discriminatory practices. 


Tables Relating to Employment and Unemployment in 
Great Britain, 1947—Regional and Industrial Analysis 
for Persons Insured Against Unemployment. London, 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1948. 16 
pp. 2s. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Recording and Analyzing Labor Turnover in Industry. 
[Melbourne], Australia, Department of Labor and 
National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 1947. 
28 pp. (Leaflet No. 15.) 


Housing 


Homes for America. By Charles T. Stewart. Washing- 
ton, National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Realtors’ Washington Committee, 1948. 71 pp. 

Review of the housing situation, covering the factual 
background and current thinking, experimentation, and 
accomplishment. 


Housing the American Family. By Paul Meadows. (In 
Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, 
April 1948, pp. 80-91. $1.50.) . 

Calls the business of housing American families a failure, 
and states that the national policy in this field should be 
centered in the provision of adequate family shelter and 
should be accompanied by a study of the reasons for past 
failures. 


Housing in the Netherlands and Relevant Acts and Regula- 
tions from 1900 onward. The Hague, Ministry of 
Reconstruction and Housing, 1948. 24 pp. 



































Some Facts about Housing and Town Planning ie 
Netherlands. The Hague, Ministry of Recons 
tion and Housing, 1947. 23 pp., maps, charts, p 
illus. 


Industrial Accidents and Their Compensation 


Disability Evaluation: Principles of Treatment of 
pensable Injuries. By Earl D. McBride, M.D. | 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 667 pp 
inserts, bibliography, illus. 4th ed., rev. §]2 

In this edition, as in the previous volumes, the g, 
has attempted to interpret the physiological and me¢ 
cal alterations resulting from injury to the motor struc 
of the human body, and to appraise and evaluat 
extent of functional loss as it relates to the economy 

capacity of the injured, with particular reference to y 

men’s compensation. Specific physical disabilities 

injuries are discussed in detail. The principal C 

material is a chapter on employment of the physig 

handicapped, including a list of appropriate jobs, consis 
primarily of data of the U. 8. Civil Service Commissig, 


Bibliography of Bureau of Mines Publications Dealing C 
Health and Safety in the Mineral and Allied Indus I 
1910-46. By SaraJ. Davenport. Washington, [. d 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, | A 


154 pp. (Technical Paper No. 705.) 30 ow 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Coal-Mine Explosions and Coal- and Metal-Mine F ira 
the United States During the Fiscal Year Ended J 
30, 1947. By D. Harrington, W. J. Fene, #. 
Humphrey. Washington, U. 8. Department of { 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1948. 21 pp., chart; pn 
essed. (Information Circular No. 7456.) 


Digest of the Three Joint Labor-Management Safely ( 
ferences Held During 1946 by the Pulp and Py 
Industry, Washington, Oregon, California. Washin 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of La 
Standards, 1948. 22 pp. Free. 


Proposed General Industry Safety Orders. San Franc 
and Los Angeles, California Department of [nd 
trial Relations, Division of Industrial Safety, (\! 


193 pp., diagrams. 
Estadistica de los Accidentes del Trabajo, [Dominican 


public], 1945. Ciudad Trujillo, Direecién Gener 
Estadistica, 1948. 47 pp., charts; processed. 








Industrial Hygiene 


Industrial Health and Hygiene—Review 1947. By lv 
H. Steinberg, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine, | 
cago, April 1948, pp. 105-115, bibliography. 
cents.) 

Surngmarizes recent studies and plant experiences " 
variety of fields. 


Introduction to Industrial Medicine. Edited by T. | 
Hazlett. Chicago, Industrial Medicine Publ 
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Co., 1947. 260 pp., bibliography, charts, forms, 


illus. 
vetures (the majority by physicians) given in a course 


industrial medicine at the School of Medicine, Univer- 
of Pittsburgh. 


lanning in 
of Recon, 
y charts, p 


: ional Medicine and Industrial Hygiene. By Ruther- 
Cnsation — T. Johnstone, M.D. St. Louis, Mo., C. V. 
ment of Mosby Co., 1948. 604 pp., bibliographies, illus. $10. 
>», M.D Part I considers the industrial physician’s function and 

667 pp ‘ning, the need for basic diagnostic procedures, and 
7. $12 kmen’s compensation. The greater part of the book 
es, the . ; with the various toxic substances encountered in 
and mee) pational exposures, clinical aspects of hazards, major 
tor structAmmmenses found in industry, and treatment of the worker. 
evaluate | pters are included on special industrial processes and 













t hygiene. 

igue and Impairment in Man. By 8. Howard Bartley 
and Eloise Chute. New York, McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1947. 429 pp., diagrams. $5.50. 

Several chapters cover fatigue in industry. 
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icago-Cook County Health Survey: Report on Industrial 
OM Missiog 


Hygiene and Health. By U.5. Public Heaith Service. 


Dealing Chicago, Il]., Chicago-Cook County Health Survey, 
ed Indug 1947. 116 pp.; processed. 
ington, [, e New Jersey Industrial Nurses’ Survey of 1947. By 
Mines, | Agnes E. M. Anderson. Trenton, N. J., State Depart- 
} 80 cay ment of Health, Health Education Division, 1947. 
On, 8 pp. 
ine Firy>nows the number, educational qualifications, and length 
Ended J experience of over 500 nurses rendering nursing or first- 
Tene. H fee Services, as well as number of employees to whom these 
ment of qpvices were available. 
chart; piidustrial Relations 

structive Labor Relations. By Richard A. Lester and 
poe! Edward A. Robie. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
and Py 


versity, Industrial Relations Section, 1948. 115 pp. 
$2. 

A study of the experience of four New Jersey com- 
nies, each employing over 1,000 persons. The firms 
ected were considered to be diversified in terms 
union, industry, ard company characteristics; both 
bor and management possessed real bargaining strength; 
th parties agreed that relationships had reached a fairly 
tisfactory stage; and union-management experience had 
en long enough to permit step-by-step study of develop- 
ent and change, especially the evolution from less to more 
tisfactory relations. Conclusions are drawn from each 
the four cases and a summary of general observations 
all cases is included. 
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» Patterns of Employee Relations. 
Management Association, 1948. 50 pp. 
Series, No. 117.) 

Five papers presented at Mid-Winter Personnel Con- 
ence of the AMA in February 1948: Employee relations 
id top management planning; World labor trends—their 
tnificance to American industrial relations; What labor 
pects of management; The research approach to training; 
he role of the industrial physician. 
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Developments Under Labor-Management Relations Aet. 
(In N. A. M. Law Digest, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Law Department, Washington, March 
1948, pp. 15-26, bibliography.) 


Evidence of Unfair Labor Practices Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. By Thomas F. Green, Jr. (Jn North Carolina 
Law Review, Chapel Hill, April 1948, pp. 253-273. 
80 cents.) 

Section 10 of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
covering problems of evidence in the prevention of unfair 
labor practices, is examined in the light of what was 
believed to be the intent of Congress in its provisions. 


The Taft-Hartley Act and State Jurisdiction Over Labor 
Relations. By Russell A. Smith. (Jn Michigan Law 
Review, Ann Arbor, March 1948, pp. 593-624. $1.) 

After consideration of the extremely complicated prob- 
lems of federalism that exist under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the author concluded that the exact extent of State 
jurisdiction in management-union relations depends upon 

“the tools selected by those empowered to make the 

measurements.” 


Minneapolis, University of 
1948. 16 


Industrial Relations Glossary. 
Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 
pp. (Bull. No. 6.) 75 cents. 


A Short Course in Human Relations. 
Chicago, Dartnell Corporation, 1948. 


By F. C. Minaker. 
49 pp. 


Some International Aspects of the Strike Movement, By 
K. Forchheimer. (Jn Bulletin of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Institute of Statistics, Oxford, England, Janu- 
ary 1948, pp. 9-18; appendix, pp. 18-24, charts. 
2s. 6d.) 

Points out the most important similarities and some of 
the differences in the general structure and development 
of national strike movements. The appendix 
changes in frequency and severity of strikes in six countries 
in 1940 and earlier years, in some cases back to 1893; 
charts indicate trends from 1880 to 1940. 


shows 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1947, with Infor- 
mation for Certain Other Countries. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1948. 37 pp., charts. (Supplement 
to Labor Gazette, April 1948.) 


Industrial Disputes {in Great Britain] in 1947. (In Min- 
istry of Labor Gazette, London, May 1948, pp. 163, 
164. 6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Labor Legislation and Court Decisions 


The Federal Courts. (In Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Vol. 13, No. 1, Durham, N. C., Winter 1948, pp. 1- 
243. $1.) 

Collection of articles by various writers. One of them 
deals with the jurisdiction of Federal courts in labor 
disputes. 


State Labor Laws in the National Field. (In Harvard Law 
Review, Cambridge, Mass., May 1948, pp. 840-850. 
$1.) 

Examination of the problem of State labor regulation 
as affected by the Taft-Hartley law. 
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The Taft-Hartley Act. By Gerhard P. Van Arkel. (Jn 
Social Action, New York, April 15, 1948, pp. 4-25. 
15 cents.) 

The writer analyzes the terms of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and concludes that a joint code for labor relations should 
be adopted by industry and labor and enacted into law. 
He states that neither the Wagner Act, imposed on indus- 
try, nor the Taft-Hartley Act, imposed on labor, has 
pointed the way to successful governmental intervention 
in labor problems. 


What the Labor Management Relations Act Means to You. 
Deep River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., 1948. 22 pp. 

Employer and employee rights and obligations under 
the Labor Management Relations |Taft-Hartley} Act of 
1947 are compared with those existing under the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. Union rights and obliga- 
tions under the new law are also outlined. 


The Portal to Portal Act of 1947. By Jeter 8S. Ray. (Jn 
Tennessee Law Review, Knoxville, February 1948, 
pp. 151-168. $1.) 


Labor Legislation in New York State, 1943-47. New York, 
Department of Labor, Division of Research and 


Statistics, 1948. 13 pp.; processed. (Special Labor 
News Memorandum No. 10.) 
P¥edpigy o Praci v Soudobych Ustavach. By A. Svolos. 


Prague, Ministerstvo Socidinf Péée, 1947. 
75 crowns. 
Discusses labor provisions in the constitutions of various 
countries. 


127 pp. 


Codigo del Trabajo, sus Reformas y Jurisprudencia, Ley y 
Reglamento de Cooperativas * * *, [Ecuador]. 
Quito, Ministerio de Previsién Social y Trabajo, 
1947. 340 pp. 


La Loi du Travail et ses Reglements, [Iran]. [Téheran?], 
Ministére du Travail, Service de l’Information 
Extérieure, [19477]. In French and Persian; French, 
32 pp. 

Text of the labor law put into effect by a decree of the 

Iranian Council of Ministers in May 1946, and regulations 

implementing the law. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


List of American Trade Union Journals and Labor Papers 
Currently Received by the Department of Labor Library. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Library, 
1948. 57 pp.; processed. Rev. ed. Free. 


Accounting Methods for Local Unions. By Robert H. Sexton 
and Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 1948. 
75 pp., forms; processed. (Technical Report Series, 
No. 1.) 

The accounting procedures described are limited to a 
simple form of single-entry bookkeeping. 











The Constitutional Power of the Chief Officer in 4 


Labor Unions. By Philip Taft. (Jn Quarterly a 
of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., May 1948, p», « | 
471. $1.25.) 4 


Based on an examination of constitutions of 115 , 
CIO, and independent unions. 


The Income Goals of Unionism. By Charles E. Linq}, 
(In Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, y { 
April 1948, pp. 420-432. $1.) 

Discussion of union attitudes and actions designe; 
throw light on the question “Is there any limit to th. 
mands of labor as to wages?” 


ree’ 
orvic 


Pstab 
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Proceedings of Seventh Annual Convention of Cang) 
Congress of Labor, Toronto, Ontario, October 6-13. 19 
Ottawa, Canadian Congress of Labor, [19487]. 13, 


Fifty-Third Annual Report of the Irish Trade Union ¢ 
gress, being the Report of the National Executiy. ; | 
1946-47 and the Report of the Proceedings of the Pi 
Third Annual Meeting, Waterford, July 29-31, 19, 
Dublin, National Executive of the Irish Trade (yj 
Congress, 1947. 229 pp. 


Trade Unions in Poland. New York, Polish Resegy 

and Information Service, 1947. 14 pp.; processed, 

Description of history, structure, membership, ; 
activities of the trade-union movement in Poland. 














Migration 





The Immigration Problem. Compiled by Clarence | 
Peters. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 254 pp 
bibliography. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 1 Rp, 
$1.25. 

Brings together statements which outline the immig 
tion problem in the United States and analyze the pres 
immigration policy and various proposed modification 
A number of the selections deal with Europe’s displace 
persons. 





Trends in Interstate Migration Among the Aged. By Jaci 
Fisher. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, Federal Securt 
Agency, Social Security Administration, Washing« 
March 1948, pp. 2-12, maps. 20 cents, Superintent 
ent of Documents, Washington.) 


The Effect of Immigration in Relieving Labor Shortages | 
Canada] During 1947. (In Labor Gazette, Depar 
ment of Labor, Ottawa, March 1948, pp. 147-li 
charts.) 

Although the total number of workers migrating « 
Canada during 1947 was relatively small in relation to 
total labor force, immigration was an important factor’ 
meeting demands for labor in agriculture and loggt 
Immigration had little effect on labor shortages in ot 
industries studied in the article. 


Occupations 


Occupations: Professions, and Job Descriptions. W* 
ington, Superintendent of Documents, May | 
8 pp. (Price List 33A—lIst ed.) 
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7 In Ameri Armed Forces As a Career. By North Callahan. New 
rterly Journ York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Whittlesey 
1948, pp lM House, 1947. xvii, 334 pp. $3. 

\ former lieutenant colonel in the U. 8. Army describes 
* Of 115 4p. or opportunities in the several branches of the armed 

prvices. 
E. Linatj, retablishing and Operating a Flower Shop. By James P. 
1 Hill, N.( Emerson. Washington, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Smal) Business, 1948. 47 pp., 
S designe {MB pjbliography, illus. (Industrial (Small Business) 
nit to the Series, No. 79.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
meats, Washington. 

of Canad andbook for Career Counselors on the Profession of Nursing. 
or 6-13, 19 New York, National League of Nursing Education, 
487). 134 1948. 31 pp., bibliography. 
Union ¢ People Are Our Business. By Beryl Williams. New York 
Executin M/Z and Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 180 
OF the Fi pp, $2.50. 
29-31, 194 Career stories of 10 men and women who work in fields 
Trade Uni fealing with people. 
sh Resean Personnel Management 
Processed MEPersonnel Psychology, A Journal of Applied Research, 
ership, ; Vol., 1, No. 1. Washington (1727 Harvard Street 
ind. NW.), Spring 1948. 129 pp. $6 per volume, $2 

per copy. 
, Survey of Personnel Practices in Unionized Offices. New 
larence | York, American Management Association, 1948. 38 
" * Dp pp. (Research Report No. 13.) $1.50. 

» NO. 7 


Report on the frequency of principal provisions in a 
epresentative sample of 50 union contracts covering office 
€ Immig ployees of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing firms. 
the prese 
ification 
8 displace 


ollege Graduates in Industry—Recruiting, Selecting, Train- 
ing. By Stephen Habbe. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948. 32 pp., 
forms, illus. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 89.) 


Experience With Psychological Tests. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948. 32 pp., 
charts. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 92.) 


elting Results from Suggestion Plans: A Practical Hand- 
book of Suggestion Plan Policy and Procedure. By 


By Jace 
al Securit 
ashington 
perintend 


fe Herman W. Seinwerth. New York, McGraw-Hill 

147-13 Book Co., Inc., 1948. 223 pp., bibliography, forms, 
illus. $3. 

rating WimFactors Affecting Employee Morale. By 8. Avery Raube. 

ion to ty New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 

factor! Inc., 1947. 35 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 


loggin No. 85.) 


in OM Helping the Employee to Know and Like His Job. By 
R. K. Lane. (Jn Public Utilities Fortnightly, Wash- 
ington, June 17, 1948, pp. 827-833. $1.) 
Description of the information program adopted by the 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma for its employees. 









Was 
'y ISSR elling Employees About Business Operations; Profits. 
New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Group Insurance Division, 


1948. 59 pp., charts, illus. 





Social Security 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, for the Fiscal 
Year 1947. Washington, 1948. xxvi, 632 pp., charts. 
$1.75, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Presents a separate report for each of the several major 
branches of the Agency, including the Social Security 
Administration, Office of Education, Public Health Service, 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation [for injuries incurred 
in certain employments within Federal jurisdiction], and 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Permanent and Total Disability Insurance. A report to the 
Senate Committee on Finance from the Advisory 
Council on Social Security. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 26 pp. (Senate Doe. 
No. 162, 80th Cong., 2d Sess.) 

A summary of this report is given in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review (p. 146). The Council's report 
on old age and survivors insurance (published as Senate 
Doc. No. 149, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) was summarized in the 
June 1948 Review (p. 641). 

Sick-Pay Benefit Legislation. A report, October 1, 1947, 
to the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies by its Committee on Related Programs. 
Helena, Mont., Naegele Printing Co., 1948. 122 pp. 

Discusses major issues and various problems connected 
with enactment and administration of sick-pay benefit 
legislation, and analyzes the provisions and operation of 
the California and Rhode Island systems. Statistics and 
other data pertinent to the subject are given in appendixes. 
Family Allowance Schemes in 1947. (In International 

Labor Review, Geneva, April 1948, pp. 315-333; 
May 1948, pp. 456-477. 50 cents each. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

Survey of existing family allowance systems in various 
countries. 

Inter-American Conference on Social Security, Second Ses- 
sion, Rio de Janeiro, November 10-22, 1947: Report T, 
Report of the Secretary-General; Reports II-IV, Tech- 
nical reports. Montreal, International Labor Office, 
1947. 2vols., 128 and 120 pp., respectively. $1 each. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 

II Anuario del Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1946-1947. 
Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1947. 463 
pp., charts. 

This report of the National Social Security Institute of 
Spain gives information on the Institute and on its opera- 
tions in 1946, with notes on principal provisions of social- 
security legislation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings of Nonfarm Employees in the U. S., 1890-1946. 
By Stanley Lebergott. (Jn Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Washington, March 1948, pp. 
74-93, charts.) 

Monthly Report on Current Wage Developments. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 1, 1948.’ 
42 pp.; processed. (No. 7.) Free. 

Seventh in a series of reports listing selected wage 
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adjustments and summarizing major wage actions of recent 
weeks. 


Pay Structure of the Federal Civil Service, 1947. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1948. 20 pp.; 


processed. (Pamphlet No. 33.) 
Trends in White Collar Compensation. By Gertrude 
Deutsch. (Jn Business Record, National Industrial 


Conference Board, Inc., New York, May 1948, pp. 
221-225.) 

Based on Federal Government data for different years, 
1939 to 1947. 


Wage Structure, Series 2, No. 65: Grain Milling, 1948. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
19 pp.; processed. Free. 


Planning Wage and Extra Compensation Policies. New 
York, American Management Association, 1948. 32 
pp. (Personnel Series, No. 119.) 75 cents. 


Wage Payment Systems. By Herbert 8S. Briggs. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1948. 36 pp., charts. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 91.) 

Descriptions of various types of wage-payment plans in 
use in American industry today, based on practices of 301 
manufacturing establishments. A section of the report 
deals with wage-incentive provisions in collective-bar- 
gaining agreements. 


International Labor Conference, 3ist Session, San Fran- 
cisco, 1948—Sizth Item on Agenda, Report VI: Wages— 
(a) General Report. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1948. 361 pp. $2. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

This report covers the general problem of wages, the 
wage situation and wage policy in individual countries, 
systems of wage payment, wage guaranties, past and pos- 
sible future action by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion concerning wages, and related matters. Separate 
volumes of Report VI deal with fair wages clauses in public 
contracts (in 2 parts, 25 and 35 cents) and protection of 
wages (in 2 parts, 35 and 60 cents). 


Salaire et Sécurité Sociale. By Louis Alvin. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. 364 pp., 
charts. 390 francs. 


Discussion of wage and social-security policy in France, 
giving historical background and purposes of various 
programs in effect. The author has developed a dual 
concept of earnings which embraces wage payments for 
periods of activity (i. e., in some economic activity) and 
social-security benefits for periods of inactivity. According 
to the author’s estimates, about 40 percent of the average 
workman’s wage (from birth to death) is for periods of 
inactivity. Sections of the book are devoted to minimum- 
wage regulations, wage-fixing, and various aspects of the 
social-security program in France. 


A Policy for Real Wages. London, Trades Union Congress, 
[1948]. 15 pp. 3d. 
Statement of policy on prices, wages, and exports, ap- 













proved by a conference of British trade-union execut; 


committees. B 

of 
Women in Industry 
The American Woman: A Selected Bibliography of p,m Sut 


Sources of Current and Historic Interest. Washingt, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Feb, 
ary 1948. 10pp.; processed. Free. 

The majority of the references are on women as Workers 


Community Household Employment Programs. Washing F 
ton, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureay 0 
1948. 70 pp., forms. (Bull. No. 221.) 29 cents U 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Findings of a survey, made by the Women’s Bureay jy 





19 cities, of programs covering standards, training, ¢ 
placement of workers in household employment, wit) I 
suggestions by the Bureau for improvement of existing t 
programs and establishment of new ones. . 3 


The Outlook for Women in Mathematics and Statistica 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Women; 
Bureau, 1948. 21 pp., bibliography, illus. (By) 
No. 223-4.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Document 
Washington. 


Report on Trends in Night Work for Women in New Yok 
State Factories, 1941-47. New York, Department of 
Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women 
Industry and Minimum Wage, 1948. 25 pp. 
processed, 





General Reports 


Economic Indicators, June 1948. Prepared for Congres 
sional Joint Committee on the Economic Report by 
Council of Economie Advisers. Washington, Gover. 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 32 pp., charts. 25 cents 

Brings together Federal Government data on price 
employment, production, purchasing power as indicated 
by various types of income and expenditures, and other 
subjects, for 1948 (first quarter principally) and earlier 
years. This is the second number of what may becomes 
monthly publication. 


Edited by Richard A. Leste 
New York, Maecemillan (0, 


Insights into Labor Issues. 
and Joseph Shister. 
1948. 368 pp. $4. 

A series of essays, principally by labor econowiis's 
grouped under the following heads: Labor relations, W ast 

and the labor market, Labor and full employment. 1! 

editors made no attempt to coordinate the essays or " 

present a common point of view; each is therefore 
independent contribution. 


Working Conditions in 222 Offices. Chicago, Dartu 
Corporation, [1947]. Variously paged, charts; pro 
essed. (Report No. 542.) 

Subjects covered include salaries, hours of work, r* 
periods, vacations, and equal pay for women. 


The Economy of Hawaii in 1947, with Special Reference ' 
Wages, Working Conditions, and Industrial Relatio™ 
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By James H. Shoemaker. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1948. 214 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 
926.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

symmary data from this survey are given in Bureau of 
por Statistics Serial No. R. 1925 (from Monthly Labor 
view, May and June 1948). 
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worker 1948—First Item on Agenda, Report I: Report of 
W ashing the Director-General. Geneva, International Labor 
'S Buregy Office, 1948. 128 pp. 75 cents. Distributed in 
20 cents United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 
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Questions Sociales Depuis le Début de 1945. By 
Henri Lacroix. (Jn Journal de la Société de Statis- 
tique de Paris, November-December 1947, pp. 
399-405; discussion, pp. 405-409.) 
The first two years’ activities of the Central Statistical 
rvice of the French Ministry of Labor are reviewed in 
his paper by the director of the Service, which was 
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organized in 1945 with the objective of centralizing and 
revising the Ministry’s statistical series. 


Prices and Wages Policy. By G. D. N. Worswick and 
K. Martin (Jn Bulletin of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics, Oxford, England, March 1948, 
pp. 84-93, chart. 2s. 6d.) 

Discusses effects of the British Government’s “State- 
ment on personal incomes, costs, and prices’? (Cmd. 7321, 
1948) and of subsequent orders on wage and price stabili- 
zation in Great Britain. 


Statistical Year Book of Poland, 1947. Warsaw, Central 
Statistical Office, 1947. 195 pp., map. 200 zlotys. 
This general statistical annual includes data on em- 
ployment, prices, cost of living, social insurance, housing, 
and cooperative societies, in 1946 or 1947 and earlier years. 


Forty Years After: Pius XI and the Social Order. A 
commentary by Raymond J. Miller. St. Paul, 
Minn., Radio Replies Press, 1947. 328 pp. $2.75 
(paper) or $3.75 (cloth). 

Commentary on the Pope’s encyclical Forty Years 

After. Considerable attention is given to labor matters. 
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184 Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hoy, 
worked, and sex 
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B.—Labor Turn-Over 


200 Table B—1: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

201 Table B-2: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in industry group 
and industry 
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203 Table C—-1: Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturia: 
industries 

214 Table C-2: Estimated average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, “! F 
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_Prices and Cost of Living 
216 Table D-1: 


Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, by weeks 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


—Building and Construction 


224 Table F-1: 
225 Table F-2: 


Expenditures for new construction 

Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 
financed new construction, by type of construction 

Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 

Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls ABL 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, anq \ 








Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 





Labor force 1948 1947 




















June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. . | Sept. . | Io 
- le 
Total, both sexes 











Total labor force ?.................---.------<| 64, 740 | 61, 660 | | 61,004 | 60, 455 | 60, 870 61, 510 | 62, 219 63,017 | 64,025 4 


59,214 | 59,590 | 60,216 | 60, 892 62, 664 
065 | 1,643) 1,621 1, 687 2, 584 

57,947 | 58, 595 

50, 609 


60, 079 
, 985 , 
43,144 | 42,616 


50, 013 
39, 602 
4,674 | 5,147 
1,470 


4, 630 
1,376 


1, 150 

4, 631 

7, 985 10, 066 

5, 709 8, 067 
1, 781 
298 

198 





o 
—_ 


Civilian labor force 63, 47 
Unemployment 2, 184 
Employment , 61, 206 

Nonagricultural 51, 899 
Worked 35 hours or more. 43, 240 
Worked 15-34 hours 4, 910 
Worked 1-14 hours? 1, 403 
With a job but not at work ‘..._.| 2,348 

Agricultura ‘ 9, 396 
Worked 35 hours or more 7, 390 
Worked 15-34 hours 1, 669 
Worked 1-14 hours 4 182 
With a job but not at work ¢____. 154 
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Total labor force ? : 46,039 | 44, 519 


Civilian labor force. 44,794 | 43, 208 
Unemployment 1, 375 1, 239 
Employment 43,420 | 42,058 

yonagricultural 36, 162 

« Worked 35 hours or more 31, 700 
a lg, ie TT 2, 535 
Worked 1-14 hours! 597 
With a job but not at work ‘.____| 1,332 
Agricultural... 7, 257 

Worked .35 hours or more.........| 6,310 

Worked 15-34 hours 707 

Worked 1-14 hours?.___. 111 

With a Job but not at work ¢._.. 129 
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Females 





| 
Total labor force ? , 701 | 17,141 | 17,171 | 16,714 | 17, 249 








Civilian labor force 685 | 17,124 | 17, 155 ! 16, 698 17, 233 
404 504 519 


Unem ployment ; 422 626 
Employment 7, 87 16, 602 | 16, 529 16, 294 16, 714 
Nonagricultural ea) 15,414 | 15, 531 15, 501 14, 943 
Worked 35 hours or more = 11,720 | 11, 604 : 11, 997 
Worked 15-34 hours 2,375 | 2,321 | 2,377 2, 263 2, 068 
Worked 1-14 hours? ; 928 9&9 55 893 737 
With a job but not at work ¢ , 016 445 562 : 347 
Agricultura 1k 1, 188 998 793 
Worked 35 hours or more , 411 349 214 543 
Worked 15-34 heurs i 651 520 454 750 
Worked 1-14 hours #_._....._..... 65 63 68 52 
With a job but not at work ¢ 2! 61 66 57 59 















































1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 3 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less tia 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 
estimates should be used with caution. Al) data exclude persons in institu- 4 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work durat 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor disput, © 
group totals. because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to wa 
? Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Industry Division ! 


{In thousands] 


,pLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 























































































































































































































1948 1947 Annua} 
, average 
Industry division 
te June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 1939 
July wy oo 
| tal estimated employment... ......._..- 45, 046 44, 609 44, 298 |44, 600 /44, 279 |44,603 |45,618 (44,918 /44, 758 /44, 513 /44, 125 3,086 43, 816 42, 042 | 30, 287 
EERE TES Oe 16, 161 115, 893 15, 945 |16, 269 | 16, 183 |16, 267 [16,354 |16, 256 |16, 209 /16, 175 |15, 962 |15, 580 |15, 672 |17,381 | 10, 078 
ee ll ltl” REIT Y48 933 820 924 914 922 925 923 922 921 923 890 919 917 845 
| 64.025 |, ME Anthracite......---.-----.-.----------- 82 81 82 82 81 81 81 81 81 81 82 79 80 83 89 
>| aa Bituminous coal. ...................... 424; 420/ 309/ 419) 415| 422) 421/ 417] 415/ 412/) 408| 379) 409] 437/ 388 
"62, 664. SE oc ccimeilinatidaesiars eecccesesccces 104 102 102 102 101 100 100 100 99 100 102 101 103 126 103 
2’ 584 Quarrying and nonmetallic. ._-..._.._. 97 96 95 90 87 89 04 96 97 gs vy gs 98 90 76 
60.079 | 24 Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
50° o.0 i, i el 241 234 232} 231 230| 230} 229/| 229 230 | 230 232 233 | 229 181 189 
39° 602 49.4 ntract construction *._....__............ 2, 164 | 2,049 | 1,933 | 1,805 | 1,731 | 1,871 | 1,978 | 2,046 | 2,099 | 2,107 | 2,096 | 2,043 | 1,957 | 1,567 | 1,150 
4. 639 41) nsportation and public utilities 4. ..___- 4,106 | 4,041 | 3,977 | 4,032 | 4,019 | 4,020 | 4,071 | 4,077 | 4,097 | 4,134 | 4,163 | 4,155 | 4,129 | 3,619 2, 912 
1% | ! ET 2, 861 | 2,808 | 2,747 | 2,808 802 | 2,809 | 2, 2,872 | 2,899 | 2,929 | 2,946 | 2,943 | 2,934 | 2,746 | 2,080 
463) | Communication. - .-.........--.------- 734) 731 731 728) 723) 719) 719) 713) 707) 713) 722) 721 712) 488 391 
10; 064 Other public utilities. .................. 511 502 499 496 494 492 404 492 491 492 495 491 483 385 441 
8'og7 | Mmerade.....--------------------------------- 9, 671 | 9,615 | 9,574 | 9,598 | 9,520 | 9,622 |10, 288 | 9,886 | 9,684 | 9,471 | 9,356 | 9,316 | 9,324 | 7,322 | 6,705 
1 653 Sl etteentendinenownnienie 1,726 | 1,716 | 1,704 | 1,697 | 1,690 | 1, 1,676 | 1,673 | 1,671 | 1,668 | 1,688 | 1,675 | 1,650 | 1,401 | 1,382 
"i7) | MiMMervice.....-------------------------------- 4,663 | 4,738 | 4,7 4,729 | 4,730 | 4,723 | 4,688 | 4,670 | 4,662 | 4,634 | 4,619 | 4,686 | 4,711 | 3,786 | 3,228 
HL  iind item aacededeaail 5,607 | 5,624 | 5,577 | 5,546 | 5,492 | 5,498 | 5,638 | 5,387 | 5,414 | 5,403 | 5,318 | 5,341 | 5,454] 6,049 | 3,987 
Ji = ¢ sR ERE 1,804 | 1,788 | 1,771 | 1,758 | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,985 | 1,751 | 1,744 | 1,761 | 1,795 | 1,828 | 1,886 | 2.875 x98 
—_——  .... 5 iaeaeaey 3, 803 | 3,836 | 3,806 | 3,788 | 3,746 | 3,755 3,653 | 3,636 | 3,670 | 3,642 $, 523 | 3, 513 | 3, 568 | 3,174 | 3,089 
i Estimates are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby providing con- 
6,213 4: nents and therefore differ from employment information obtained by house- sistent series. Comparable data from January 1939 are available upon request 
oe | & old interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the current and immediately 
4, 861 _ Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates of employment in nonagricultural preceding months are subject to revision. 
1" 729 44, stablishments differ from those of the Monthly Report on the Labor Force 2 Includes well drilling and rig building. 
3' 07) Lm ble A-1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 3 These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity js 
4, 937 42,79 stimates cover all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in private construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
9 041 4,19 onagricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 
2 55s 30,69 riod ending nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal estabiishments during publication, which include self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 
"446 «She pay period ending just before the first of the month, and in State and local force-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or publie 
) 895 ad overnment during the pay period ending on or just before the last of the bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con- 
134 1,8 onth. Persons who worked in more than one establishment during the struction firms. An article presenting this other construction employment 
” 130 a x porting period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-em- series appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and will appear 
*_<. «8 Bployed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and personnel of quarterly thereafter. 
te a e armed forces are excluded. These estimates have been adjusted to levels ‘ Figures are not strictly comparable with those of preceding months be- 
130 i indicated by Federal Security Agency datathrough 1946 and are not compar- cause of the transfer of some companies from private to municipal operation 
ble with data published in mimeographed releases dated — to June 1948 in October 1947. 
a br the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to July 1948. The estimates have 
= ABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
my ae Industry Group ! 
803 | 1814 {In thousands] 
795 Mi 
008 | 17.9 
076 | 14% | Annual 
561 " 1948 1947 average 
175 | 219 Major industry group Se a 2 
( m4 | 
- wa June | May | Apr. | Mar | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 1943 | 1939 
32 233 | | | 2 — — ——EE 
87} 1% | 
73 eine a nec ccccaccosccceses 16, 161 5, 808 115, 945 16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16, 354 |16, 256 |16, 209 (16, 175 115, 962 |15, 580 |15, 672 v7, 381 | 10, 078 
73 F ST 8, 131 | 8,113 | 8,159 | 8, 258 | 8, 167 | 8, 256 | 8,274 | 8,194 | 8,126 | 8,070 | 7,987 | 7,874 | 8,050 |10, 207 | 4,357 
44 eee WOOGS. ...................- 8,030 | 7,780 | 7,786 | 8,011 | 8,016 8,011 | 8,080 | 8,062 | 8,083 | 8,105 | 7,975 | 7,706 | 7,622 7, 084 | 5, 720 
—— SS | FE —_— ——SS|_C Y— SOEOEEE|/_ mW | | — — a | — Sl ——————— — = | } = 
——- fee ron and steel and their products._.....___- 1,906 | 1,893 1,896 | 1,929 | 1,920 | 1,925 | 1,922 | 1,908 | 1,896 | 1,892 | 1,884 | 1,854 | 1,871 | 2,034 | 1, 171 
k (less then eetrical machinery... ...................- 725 | 727| '742| 7561 (762 767 | 773) 772] 763] 752) 745) 742) 759) 914 355 
; Machinery, except electrical. __._____- _....| 1,586 | 1,574 | 1,562 | 1,587 | 1,591 1,583 | 1,589 | 1,569 | 1,565 | 1,560 | 1,552 | 1,519 | 1,558 | 1, 585 | 690 
ork duria ransportation equipment, except auto- a : | | 
dispute, ¢ i 560 563 589 589 589 598 591 578 552 540 530 | 527 594 | 2,951 193 
— eT RR 923 | 963| 979) 985] 914/| 989] 983/ 961 964 | 960| 926) 941 939 | 845 466 
rs. (ga onferrous metals and their products... 467 | 467 | 475 | 482 | 478 | 478| 482) 479| 472| 468| 463 | 462] 475 | 625 283 
8. Lumber and timber basic products_...____- 880 846 829 827 813 | 816 | 829 828 827 821 821 | 793 | 798 | 589 | 465 
Furniture and finished lumber products. _. 550 549 561 576 581 | 580; 578 573 565 557 549 | 534 541 429 | 385 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.__.......- 534 531 526 527 | 6518 520 | 527 | 526 522 520 517 | 502 515 22 349 
| 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- | 
eT 6 6 ee 1,418 | 1,416 | 1,425 | 1,435 | 1,428 | 1,412 | 1, 409 | 1,391 | 1,368 | 1,341 | 1,320 | 1,305 | 1,325 1,330 | 1, 235 
Apparel and other finished textile products_| 1, 263 | 1,247 | 1,268 | 1,334 | 1,333 | 1,311 | 1,305 | 1,277 | 1,287 | 1,251 | 1,222 | 1, 141 | 1, 141 | 1, 080 | RO4 
and leather products __.......-- ---| 419] 406) 418 | 442) 448| 445/ 446) 442) 438) 435) 420, 417/ 414 | ' 378 | _ 383 
SS 1,828 | 1,609 | 1,562 | 1,655 | 1,658 | 1,688 | 1,735 | 1, 769 1,833 | 1,964 | 1,922 | 1,785 | 1,666 | 1,418 | 1,192 
Tobacco manufactures... sss 98 97 99 100 | 101 | 101 | 102 104! 103 100 9 | 97| 97 | 103 | 105 
Paper and allied products._.._____________- 476 | 476| 476) 480; 479) 482) 484| 479| 476| 470) 469) 462/) 470); 389 | 320 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries._| 720| 720| 718| 722| 724| 726| 732) 726) 720/ 713 | 710| 706| 705 | 549 | 561 
Chemicals and allied products.__......_._- 757 | 759 767 773 | 773 | 774| 778 77 773 | 763 750 | 752 748 | 873) 421 
ucts of petroleum and coal]. ..._._____- 246 242 238 238 | 237 238 | 238 239 237 | 238 238 | 237 235 | 170 | 147 
ber tt ienastuébepenseeece 243 243 246 253 257 | 59} 261 259 257 | 252 252 | 250 257 231 | 150 
Miscellaneous industries.........._._...._- 562 565 569 579 | 578 | 574) 500 599 591 |; 578) 564 | 554 | 564 563 | 311 
| } | | } | | } 








' Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction 
Workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay during the 
Pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have been 

justed to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 


of Labor Statistics. 


and are not comparable with data published in mimeographed releases dated 
prior to June 1948 or the-Monthly Labor Review dated prior to July 1948 
Comparable data from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State! 
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{In thousands] 
a 
| 1948 1947 penal 
Region and State ver. 
May Apr | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 1G , 
Renn mii cetmert o — im — | es 
New England: 
eee 108. 2 106.7| 115.2 116.5) 116. 9 118. 5 117.4 116.9 119. 6 119.4 112.9 108. 2 106.8 1444 
New Hampshire................. 81.6 82.6 84.4 85. 6) 85.8 85.3 83.9 82.9 82.1 80.7 77.6 79.3 78.7, my 
0, iba ie ET 37.8 38.1 38.7 38. 8) 39.1 40.0 39.5 39.3 39.2 39.1 37.2 38.4 38.7 4 ; 
I iii inna ated 724.4 720.7 745. 7 746.0 747.3 757.2 753. 2 741.6 732. 5 720.4 707.2 724.7 734.3 835 § 
Rhode Island_...._. diinianenell : 147.0 149.9 153. 6 154. 5 153. 5 154. 6 154.3 152.9 148.1 143.0 141.4 147.0 147.7 160.4 
| aA a 401.1 406. 4 412.5 412.1 413. 2 417.8 415.7 414.8 409. 2 406. 0 403. 3 410. 4 415.0 504) 
Middle Atlantic: 
hich tindinmtinienin eames 1, 820.0) 1, 850. 4) 1, 902.6) 1,906.4) 1,905.8) 1,924.6) 1,918.6) 1,922.8) 1,900.1| 1,870.8) 1,801.9) 1,841.6) 1, 858.9 2.1189 
a ae ee 740. 0 746. 0 753. 7 757.8 757.3 764. 0 757.4 751.4 749. 2 735.9 719.6 745. 2 727.0 951 | 
Pi aitcnssscssastmnden 1, 487.1) 1,495.9) 1,512.2) 1,510.9) 1, 514.6) 1,527.2) 1,523.0) 1,517.9) 1,504.5 1, 490. 9) 1,470.9) 1, 487.2 1, 494.6, 1,573 
East North Central: 
eS ae GET EAS Ra eR 1, 220.9) 1, 230.7) 1,244.0) 1, 243.9) 1, 246.0) 1, 250.9) 1, 247.3) 1, 244.7) 1,244.0) 1,238.1) 1,232.0) 1, 244.5) 1,238.7 1, 362.3 
, crnindeltinenaiad Snhihdmanee 541.1) 540.0 552. 8 553. 4 556. 3 559. 0 558. 7 561.0 580. 0 552.3 550. 0 553. 2 550. 1 633. 
lS ie 2G, AR IE 1, 203. 5) 1, 198.0) 1, 263. 5) 1, 267.0) 1, 271.0) 1, 273.6) 1, 266.3) 1, 257.0) 1, 249.0) 1, 237.8] 1, 228.6! 1, 238.3) 1, 232.0 1, 2633 
ST ndiiinticttbeninadteeieaedimmntin 998. 5 1,002.7) 1,010.9) 970.7) 1,019.6) 1,024.2) 1,019.0) 1,021.8) 1,023.3) 1,004.6] 997.0) 1,013.1) 980.3 | 181. 
\ | =i attlilliksSesieacrpcen 420.0; 426.3) 432.5) 434.2) 433.9) 436.1) 433.1) 433.3) 452.0) 446.6) 461.5) 427.9) 423.5) 4424 
West North Central: 
I Re ET i 190. 2 188. 0 197.3 198.3 199.3 200. 3 199. 9 199. 0 209. 9 201. 6 205. 1 194. 5 193.5) 215 
MICE ieandageiiaia an 133. 7 132. 1 148. 8 150. 5 150. 8 151.8 149.8 148. 6 149.4 149. 1 147.4 146.5 145.0) 161.7 
TEATS TE Tia, 353.8; 355.8) 361.4) 363.5) 364.5) 367.6) 366.8) 362.6) 356.8 356.6) 352.9) 355.5! 351.3) 4124 
North Dakota... Pn itl MBE te, 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.7; g6 
a a 11.3 11.3 11.0 11.1 11.2 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.3 11.5 11.8 11.5 11.3) 10,3 
Tp ABET Ai le ni Be 34.1 34.9 42.4 43.0 43.8 46.3 45.9 45.1 43.1 43.2 43.4 43.1 42.5| ms 
ET AS RA 77.0 73.3 77.6 78.3 80. 5 81.9 79.9 79.8 79.4 80.0 80.7 81.0 79.5) 1449 
Bouth Atlantic: 
EEA ae 45.7 46. 5 46.5 45.9 45.7 46.1 45.8 45.8 48.2 48.4 45.2 45.4 45.4) 55 
EERE ~-| 228.5) 228.2) = 228.9) 9228.5) 9226.9) 220.6) 231.1) 220.3) 232.4) 228.2) 217.4) 224.3) 228.9) a4 
District of Columbia. __. a 17.2 17.4 17.1 16.8 17.3 17.5 17.4 17.5 17.5 17.3 17.4 17.2 17.1; 158 
i SL I eS 210.4 212. 8 213. 7 213. 5 213. 6 215. 1 217.3) °217.0 214.5 211.5 208. 2 207.9 209.4; 219 
. ) iar 132. 3 131.9 130.9 130.3 132. 4 132. 5 133.0 133.4 132.8 132.5 131.0 132. 6 131.5) 132) 
I 381.4 382. 6 385. 8 380.4) °382.7| °380.8| °378.7| °374.1] °368.1) °366.6) °365.2) °366.0 366.4) 3005 
I 199. 3 199.3 200. 5 196. 9 198. 3 198. 9 197.6 194.8 192.3 192. 0 191.5 188. 9 188. 7 191.8 
i te EE OE LR ET 252. 0 252. 4 257.3 258. 5 259. 4 257.4 256. 7 253. 9 251.9 248. 5 238. 2 246. 2 249.7; 3025 
i ARDS , FREER 93. 2 06. 5 99. 4 98.9) 100.3 97.8 95.0 90. 4 88. 6 86.8 85.7 88. 2 88.9) 134.9 
East South Central: | 
Kentucky........... Dell pae 126.1 128.2) 120.5) 129.4) 129.5) 130.4) 130.7) 130.3) 128.2) 125.8) 122.4) 123.6) 123.9) 13 
REE ES ce a 250. 8 251. 5 252. 8 252.8} °252.1 252. 4 253. 0 253. 8 251.8 250. 8 246. 2 245. 2 245. 7) 2 
la aaa 228.0) 227.3; 231.8} 231.1) 233.7) 231.9) 231.8) 228.9) 226.5) 221.4) 219.6) 221.1] 222.8) 2% 
i TT 88.1 88. 6 90.0 90. 5 95. 5 95. 7 95.5 94.1 95. 0 95.3 91.4 00. 9 88.5) & 
West South Central: 
a ae 75.1 74.8 74.3 74.4 75.3 76.1 77.1 77.1 81.2 80. 5 75.1 74.2 74.7 76 
| lee a 137.4) 138.3) 137.2) 137.0} 140.2) 142.2) 141.2) 143.5} 142.7) 142.6] 140.9] 138.6) 136.6) 16 
RE a ATE 56.5) 56.3 55.0} 55.0) 56.4 57.0) 56.5) 55.7) 55.2) 55.2) 53.8) 53.5) 53.0) % 
- ——— aaeeenaad a ee 341.7 338. 7 337.1 340. 2 342.9 346. 8 347.6 339. 9 337.8 341.5 335. 1 339.3 324.5) 4248 
ountain: 
SE ay 17.1 17.1 17.2 17.3 17.7 18.5 18.7 19.1 18.1 18.2 18.4 17.8 17. ; 
SS a aaa 18.7 17.9 17.8 18. 2 18. 6 19.2 20.1 20.4 19.3 19.5 20.8 20.1 19.2 
TT nintateia 6. 5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 7.0 7.2 7.1 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.1 5 
Colorado. ...... eciidieebummndniee 54.5 55. 4 55.5 55.1 57.2 61.0 60.3 60. 6 57.9 56. 6 55.9 54. 6 53.8 67 
of ERED 9.3 8.8 8.3 8.7 8.7 9.1 9.1 9.4 9.6 9.8 9.6 9.6 *9.1 
hE ACE et RS 16.3 15.9 15. 4 15.0 "14.6 "14.7 *14.6 *14.0 *13.8 *13.4 *14.0 *14.8 *14.6 19.4 
he ERE: ER 2.2 22. 6 23.9 23.9 25.1 26. 8 27.3 29.4 30.1 26.3 29.1 24.9 24.1) 33.5 
> revede _ OF Rs ae 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 79 
acific: : 
ES ESET aaa 152. 4 175.3 173.7 173.0 173.0 174.6 178. 2 183. 9 191.7 185.0 176. 5 179.3 174.9, 285.4 
PPE rT 110.7 110.2 110.2 109. 2 109. 8 111.4 112.2; 117.2 122. 2 122.4 116.6 119.1 117.1 192.1 
California..... poeveumsiienmacces 696. 3 695. Sl 700. ‘ *703. 5) *705.0| °715.1) °717. 4 °736.4| °744.8) °760. 3) *704. 0) *689. 3) 693.1) 1,165 

















' Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, 
January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor, 
or cooperating State Agency listed below. 

? 1943 averages may not be strictly comparable with current data for those 
States now on Stan Indust Classification. 

+ Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. Data for Arkansas 
and Maine may not be strictly comparable with those published prior to the 
current report. 

* Revised. 

Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona Law er ang Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

a . suploymant Security Division, Department of Labor, 

tt ock. 

California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 2. 

Connecticut— Employment Security Division, Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida—-Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Georgla— Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 


Ilinois—Department of Labor, Chicago 1. 

Indiana—Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 9. 

Iowa—Employment Security mission, Des Moines 8. 

Kansas—State Labor Department, Topeka. 

Louisiana— Bureau of Business Research, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3. 

Maine—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. 





Maryland— Department of Labor and cneeeey. Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts— Department of Labor and Industries, Boston 33. 

Michigan—De t of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. F 

Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, Department of S0- 
cial Security, St. Paul 1. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor ani 
Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 


Nebraska— Di n of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, De 


partment of Labor, Lincoln 1. 
Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 
New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 
New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque 


New York— Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 


partment of Labor, New York 17. 
North Carolina—Department of Labor, Raleigh. 


Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2 
Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadephia! 
(manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Departmes' 


of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing). 


Rhode Island—Division of Census and Information, Department ©! 


Labor, Providence 2. 
Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 
Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12 


Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industria] Commissio. 


Salt Lake City 13. 
Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpeliet 


Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor 0¢ 


Industry, Richmond 21. 
Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 


Wisconsin—Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison > 


Wyoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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by State: TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 
{In thousands] 
ee 
—. nnua 
jAnn = 
mo Industry group and industry 
cad — 1943 | 1939 
scene 
106.8; 4, , Mp manufacturing | --.--------------+------ ‘ 12, 672) 14, 560 192 
78.7, ‘~ {IN purable goods !.-......-.....--.---.--- 6,639} 8,727] 3,611 
238.7 41 A Nondurable goods +. -----------.----_. 6,033} 5, 834 1 
.3 . ——S—>_J_ | ST 
147.7 ime Durable goods 
.0 
m3 , and steel and their products! _____._- 1 1, 603 628 634 633 | 1, 619 609 1, 761 991 
858.0) 2 11:5 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
727.0) os. LE tentinbitinetipewcoed 511.8) 516.1) 508.5) 508.8) 506.5) 505.6) 505.1 1) 508.6 .0| 501.2} 516.7) 388.4 
194.6) 1, 57 Gray-iron and semisteel castings. ----_. 1} 110.7] 113.9} 114.5] 114.4) 113.8) 113.1) 113.1 4] 113.6] 113.0] 115.0] 88.4) 62.2 
| 1,570.3 BM \rcileable-iron castings..............-.. 37.2} 37.9] 37.8] 37.9] 37.6) 36.7] 36.1 35. 4 .7| 35.6] 28.8) 19.2 
238.7) 1, 3 ee 68.4) 68.6) 69.3) 68.6) 67.7) 67.0) 66.4) 66.2 2) 65.5 .O| 665.4) 90.11 82.1 
50.1) ast and fittings. ...........- 27.1] 27.5} 28.3} 28.0} 28.7] 28.7) 28.3) 28.1 ‘gs! 27.5} 27.1] 27.41 18.0] 17.6 
32.0| 1, 97 EE Tin cans and other tinware._-_______._ 42.8} 42.1) 44.5) 45.7) 47.4) 47.8} 47.1) 47.0] 48.4) 47.6 .3} 42.7] 324] 31.8 
80.3) 1 18) 5 Wire drawn from purchased rods... -. -- 29.45 30.1) 30.6) 30.9) 31.4) 31.6) 31.2) 31.0 .5| 30.8 6} 31.0) 36.0) 22.0 
23.5. 424 ooo ie cececouncecsaces 41.1] 41.9) 43.4) 42.5) 43.5) 424) 40.5) 40.6 ll) 40.3 0} 39.9] 32.8] 30.4 
Cutlery and edge tools................. 23.1) 23.7) 24.0) 24.6) 24.7) 25.0) 24.8) 24.5 9 §=23.3 .5| 23.5) 21.8) 15.4 
93.5) 215) Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
45.0) ja) a 25.2} 25.5) 25.7) 25.8) 25.9) 25.9) 25.4) 25.0 6] 24.4 9 5.4 7.8 15.3 
51. 3) 4129 OO eee 51.9) 53.0) 54.3) 54.1) 53. 52.6} 51.1) 650.3 3] 48.3 1 9.9} 45.3) 35.7 
67 a Plumbers’ supplies..................... 39.3) 39.4) 40.2) 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 39.6) 38.7 4) 38.5 .3} 39.0) 25.0) 26.2 
11.3] 193 Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
2.5) ays ment, not elsewhere classified _-__.._. 79. 5 83.1) 86.5) 88. 90. 9 91.1 3) (86. .7 3} 60.4) 49.2 
9.5) 145 Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
= and steam fittings.................._. 60.8 62.7} 63.2} 62.6) 62.5 2} 61.3 3 o| 64.4) 32.3 
5.4) gee Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
8.9] gas "ah A a 115. 5} .7) ML 2 9} «697.0; 59.2 
7.1) ise Fabricated structural and ornamental 
9.4) ay — 60. 5 3} 60.2 9.1 2} 71.0) 35.5 
1.5) 3205 Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 
B.4) 3005 enntiitenpocesaccoecsses 10.8 3 6 44 128) 7.7 
7] ioe Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets... __. 28.7 3 7 5} 31.6, 152 
7] 3025 Forgings, iron and steel_.-.-._._..._--- 37.8 3 5.9 5| 43.6) 16.4 
9) 1389 Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- | 
oe riveted... .......- pomewesenaneccores 19.8} 19.6 8 3 |} 24 «8.9 
9) 1319 Screw-machine products and wood 
.7| 988 0 ee 36.1) 35.8 3 0 31 53.8) 18.0 
8) ees Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. -_-__-_--- 8.4 &.2 . 4 2 $5 6.5 
s % 1 SS 20.0; 19.7 5 3 O77 5.3 
7 oe trical machinery !_ -.....- Se: ae 548 588 596 741 59 
6} 168) Electrical equipment... ..............-. 357. 4 378. 4| 382.2 8 3} 497.5) 182.7 
0} wT Radios and phonographs.--- ....-...-- 90. 0 100.3} 104.8 3 3} 124.1) 44.0 
5} 4248 Communication equipment... ----.-. 90.0 98.2) 98.2 3} 119.31 32.5 
| 183 ~~ except electrical !.............. 1,207 {1,202 231 {1,235 1, 203 529 
27 os Machinery and machine-shop pro- 
1 5) ducts. __.- ee a REE ECS 489.6) 495.9 4 500. 2) 498.9 ’ 1) . 8] 3} 586.9) 207.6 
g) 67s Engines and turbines. _...............- 53.5} 53.9 54.44 54.6) 54.5 5 3.1) 63.1) 79.5) 18.7 
1 7 _ So oo ee Ves OVEN 56.3) 44.8 61.9} 61.4) 60.3 7 5.8 0} 52.4) 31.3 
B 19.4 Agricultural machinery, excluding 
l 33.5 EE eee 75.2; 76.2 74.6; 72.3) 71.0 4 4 5) 45.1 28.5 
; 79 ht ES 47.5| 47.7 50.4, 580.4) 51.3 2.5 6 9} 109.7) 36.6 
Machine-tool accessories... .-......---- 55.4) 55.5 56.3} 56.4) 56.3 4 4 1} 105.4) 25.8 
2a Textile machinery. .................-- 41.4) 41.2 40.8 40.7; 40.6 3.4 4 9.0} 28.5) 21.9 
192] Pumps and pumping equipment...---- 69.3) 69.9 73.0) 73.1 72. 8 .3 1 .O| 92.8) 24.9 
1, 165.5 i i 23.8) 24.1 25.1) 25.8) 25.9 3. 6) . 5) 3, 12.0) «16.2 
Cash ers; adding, and calculating 
~~ i A 46. 3 45.9) 45.3) 45.2 9 1} 34.8) 19.7 
16. 2 16. 5 16. “| 6 0 13. 4 7.5 
13.8 13. 5 ‘es 8 10.7 7.8 
79.7 82. 6 9} 54.4) 35.2 
462 f 2, 508 59 
26. 6 4 3} 34.1) 6.5 
53. 9 . 6) 9} «60. * 24.5 
137.3 7 9} 794.9) 39.7 
24.8 ). 7) 9} 233.5) 8.9 
122. 5 1 4/1, 225.2) 69.2 
14.4 3.6 3} 10. ° 7.0 
772 | 714 | 402 
406 | 449 | 229 
| | 
a> 9.8 .9 8) 4) 66.4) 27.6 
| | | 
53.7 53. 2 4 .3) .6| 75. A 38.8 
28. 5. 27.8 a 8 » 25.2) 20.3 
27.1 26.4 6 .7| 25.3) 20.5 14,4 
27. 5| 25.5 0 .7 24.3) 15.1) 12.1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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See footnote at end ‘of table. 
































1947 
Industry group and industry 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Dec. | Nov. Sept. | Aug. 
Durable goods—Continued 
Nonferrous metals and their aml 1—Con. 
Lighting equipment. : 33.9| 33.6) 34.1 34.3) 34.9) 35.2) 35.3 37.0 
Aluminum manufactures. 45.2) 45.3) 44.8) 43.6) 43.1) 42.4) 41.0 43.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- 
Pil ntlscitendddadctibnabadcwdibbamedul 36.9| 37.3) 39.4) 39.2) 38.8) 37.6) 37.7 38. 6 
Lumber and timber basic products !__.__.. 799 736 738 750 751 751 745 745 727 
Sawmills and logging camps. ......- nl 526.7; 631.3) 544.4) 547.3) 550.2) 549.6) 551.5 534.7 
Planing and plywood mills...........- 134.5) 134.6} 133.6) 132.4) 129.8) 128.1) 127.1 128.6 
Furniture and finished lumber peasants Ria 450 490 489 487 483 475 466 460 452 
Mattresses and bedsprings.............|. 2 36.2; 36.3) 36.0) 35.9) 34.9) 33.3] 31.5 29.9 
Furniture .3 249.4) 248.6) 246.8) 243.6) 238.6) 233.1] 230.3 227.0 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar i . 5 35.2 35. 5 34.8 35.3 36.0 35.8 35.6 36. 2 
Caskets and othet morticians’ goods _ _. .6 19.4 19.7 19.8 19.7 19.4 19.6 19.4 19.2 
Wood preserving be ne 5.5 15.7 16.5 16.9 17.4 17.9 18.2 18.9 18.6 
Wood, turned and shaped_.......-- , 1 32.9} 32.2) 32. 32.5; 31.6) 31.4) 31.5 30.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products !. .......-. 458 443 445 454 452 449 447 444 442 
Glass and glassware -8} 115.1) 117.2) 119.7) 120.1) 120.0) 118.9) 118.2 120.3 
Glass products made from pumene 
glass eae = 12.4 .5] 12.4 12.5} 12.7) 12.6) 12.2) 12.0 12.0 12.4 
Cement , a 36. 6 .4 36. 6 36.3 36.7 36.8 36.8 37.0 36.8 35.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta : 7 76.1 5 73.7 76.3 76.3 75.8 75.6 75.4 75.1 73.0 
Pottery and related products... 1 56.6 6 56.5) 56.1 57.6) 57.2) 66.1 55.9) 56.1 55. 5 
Gypsum 5 6.6 6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.0 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), 
and mineral wool 5 12.4 4 12.5 12.6 12.7 12.7 12.3 12.1 11.8 11.2 
Lime 5 9.6 5 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.5 9.1 9.2 9.2 9.3 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 
ucts... ; ieee ied 8,2 17.9 .4 17.9 18.0 18.3 18. 5 18.4 18.5 18.4 16.5 
Abrasives 5 17.5 7 By 4 13.8) 16.8) 16.5) 16.5) 16.9) 16.2 18.7 
Asb®stos products .8| 21.9 -O; 21.8) 21.9) 21.7) 21.3) 21.3] 21.0) 20.6 20.7 
Nondurable goods 
T extile-mill products and other fiber man- 
ufactures ! . 1, 295) 1, 1,306 /|1,292 |1,290 /|1,271 1,223 /|1, 202 
Cotton manufactures, except small- 
warcs caitadidiiesiates = .4| 525.3) 523.6) 523.2) 516.9 498.9) 494.1 . 6 
Cotton smallwares 9 14.9 14.6 14.3 13.9 13.4 13.1 1 
Silk and rayon goods .6| 110.8) 107.4) 108.2) 106.9 103.3} 101.5 .9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 
cept dyeing and finishing ‘a ‘ .3| 179.5) 177.4) 177.3) 174.2 ’ 168.7} 162.9 ‘is 
Hosiery ; : soweni 39. .2} 140.2) 139.1) 138.4) 136.2 L 130.2) 128.2 5.9 
Knitted cloth i 11.8 . 11.7] 116) 115 11.5 , 11.0) 10.9 3 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. 31.0 6 31.5 30.6; 31.3 31.4 30. 29.6; 67.9 .0 
Knitted underwear 50. 0 .3| 49.8) 49.1 48.8) 47.8) 46. 45.6) 45.0 . 6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted udadinecwae &8. 3 .5| 88.9) 87.9) 87.5) 85.9) 85.1 83.0} 81.2) 80.2 
Carpets and rugs, wool 36. 6 .6) 36.2 35. 7 35. 4 34.4, 33.6) 32.9) 32.4 31.9 
Hats, fur-felt 12.7 13. 7 13. 7 13.7 13.8 13. 6 13. 6 13. 2 13.3 12.8 
Jute goods, yo od felts 4.3 4.1 4.2 4.0 31 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 4.1 
Lg Es 16.7 oa 17.2 16.8 16.5 16. 1 15. 4 14.7 14.9 14.8 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts ' _| 1,0051,082 /|1, 103 3 1,166 /|1,147 {1,143 /|1,117 [1,127 /1,096 (1,071 992 
Men's clothing, not elsew here classified ...| 309.8} 310.0) 314.5) 311.3) 308.1) 310.5) 309.2) 306.9) 299.4) 204.7; 278.2 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear SEA BOTS 81.2 82.0) 82.2; 82.0) 81.6) 62.4) 81.1 79.3 77.2 75. 1 71.7 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s a 18.4 18.7 19. 0 18.7 18.1 18. 4 18.1 17.3 17.1 16. 6 15.4 
Work shirts : 18.2} 17.9| 17.5 16.8) 15.8) 15.5) 15.5) 15.8) 15.9 15.6; 140 
Ww ~ ’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 
Deoad : 427.6; 440.0) 481.7) 485.3) 476.2) 470.5) 452.1) 462.3) 452.1) 440.4) 400.2) 389.1 
Corsets and allied garments. 18. 5 19. 2 19.9} 20.1 19.7 19.6; 19.4 18.8} 18.1 17.5 16.9 17.7 
| ees Sirdats ne 20.3} 23.4) 27.6) 27.9| 26.4) 23.5) 21.6) 25.2) 23.8) 23.6) 20.5) 20.2 
Handkerchiefs............ ...... bdloweces 5.0 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.2 4.6 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. = ar 26.8; 28.0) 30.6; 33.8) 31.6) 32.2) 32.1! 30.9) 28.7] 27.3) 23.2) 22.5 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, 
Rt « ssile LIRR EE OPP — 27.7; 29.0) 30.4; 29.2) 30.0; 30.6; 30.0) 31.6) 30.6; 29.4) 26.6) 28.6 
Textile bags... 2 See ee SS Joudadinaenéated 26.8; 26.8] 27.3) 27.8) 28.2) 28.6; 284) 28.1 27.8; 27.3) 26.9) 27.1 
Leather and leather products !_..........--. 374, 360 372 396 402 399 400 396 393 390 385 373 370 
RS le STE ae A Aree 44.1 44.3; 45.8) 46.8) 46.8) 46.9) 46.9) 46.9| 46.7) 46.0) 45.4) 45.5 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings = See 17.3 17.7 18.9) 19.5) 19.7) 19.8) 19.8) 19.6) 19.3) 19.2) 18.8) 18.0 
Boots and shoes. onl .--| 204.2) 212.9) 229.5) 233.1) 231.8} 231.3) 227.5) 225.8) 225.1) 223.4) 216.8) 214.4 
Leather gloves and mittens. anal 12.3 12.2 12.5 12. 5 12.2 13.0 13. 2 13.1 12.8 12.7 11.9 12.1 
Trunks and suitcases. ...............- 13.1 13.3) 13.9) 14.0) 13.3) 14.2) 14.8) 14.4 13.55 127) 1.7] 12.2 
0 eS See ae 1, 259'1,086 (1,047 (1,149 (1,159 [1,191 [1,255 [1,288 353 |1,483 (1,442 (1,311 [1,192 
Slaughtering and meat packing - . SB ee 115.7| 99.7) 180.9) 187.0) 196.7! 203.7) 191.7| 183.0) 182.0) 182.9) 182.3) 176.4 
A SEES aE ee PE 37.4; 35.3) 32.8; 32.0) 32.6; 32.9| 33.9) 4.8 35.8) 37.8) 38.8) 38.4 
Condensed and evaporated milk. ......|.....-- 21.6; 20.5) 19.3) 18.8) 18.4) 18.6) 19.5) 20.5) 21.2) 22.7) 23.5) 23.5 
ERA PLLC TS NTE: pais 29.2) 27.1 24.4; 23.6) 23.6) 24.9) 26.3) 27.8) 31.1 32.8; 33.4) 33.1 
a ae eae” 2 ipnocdbaiie Reuse ;- $7.2) 37.4) 37.8; 38.2; 39.2; 39.4) 39.7) 39.8} 39.0) 39.3) 39.4) 37.9 
Feeds, prepared. A CO Oe We ee | 978 26.6; 26.3) 27.4) 29.3) 29.1 28.51 28.91 29.6) 29.91 29.61 29.0 
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TaBLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
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[In thousands] 
Annual 
1948 1947 average 
Industry group and industry —ntitntsiatieeiaien a 
Mar Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 1939 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
4 —Continued 
Cereal preparations. .-.-.....-.....----. 12.8 12.2 12.1 12.4 12,1 12.1 12.8 12.8 14.0 14,2 13.1 12.2 11.4 8.4 
ee 219.7 | 217.5) 219.7) 217.2) 215.4) 220.8) 224.8) 224.5) 219.8) 218.0) 216.6) 213.2) 211.3) 190.4 
sugar refining, came..............-..-.- 17.6 17.3} 19.6) 20.2) 18.4) 20.0) 20.8) 20.5) 20.8) 20.8) 20.8) 20.4 16.7 15.9 
gager, be8t... ..-.---------------------- 6.5 5.4 5.6 6.5) 10.6) 20.9) 26.2) 26.3) 11.9) 10.5 8.1 7.1) 10.1) 11.6 
i ANNE 55.7} 60.7| 65.9) 70.3] 74.7| 78.7] 79.5] 76.4) 68.3] 62.8) 57.9| 60.2) 59.5) 55.7 
peverages, nonalcoholic... ............-- 38.5} 36.1] 34.2} 32.1) 33.4) 33.3] 34.3) 35.8) 39.3) 39.7) 35.5) 32.2) 32.2] 23.8 
Stas wanccenscccsceccecccs cee 66.3 69. 8 67.6 66. 9 68. 0 69.7 73.3 74.7 76.2 76.0 74.0 70.6 54.3 40.5 
Canning and preserving..............-- 136. 8 126.7} 122.1) 123.4) 128.5) 148.9) 172.0) 240.1) 384.3) 349.7) 246.2) 155.3] 188.5) 150.3 
cc cnccguseeiecneens 84 86 87 aN 87 88 90 89 86 85 R4 R4 91 93 
FE itclnteqancestcerecessonecesa- 33. 1 33. 2 33.2 33. 5 33. 6 34.2) 34.0 33.4 32. 6 32.9 32.9 33.3 33.9 27.4 
A A ae 43.7 45.2) 46.2) 46.2) 45.8) 45.6) 47.8) 47.0) 45.5) 44.5) 43.0) 43.1) 47.5) 55.8 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and 
EE 7.6 ae 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.0 8.0 7.8 ae 9.3 10.1 
and allied products !..............-- 389 389 393 392 395 398 394 392 388 387 380 388 324 265 
TL t:indecseshenepercesecs 201.1} 200.2} 200.4) 199.7) 199.8) 199.6) 197.6) 196.9} 197.0} 196.6) 194.2) 194.7) 160.3) 137.8 
Paper goods, other.................-..- 56.9 56. 8 57.3 57.3 57.9 59. 1 58. 8 58. 6 57.3 56. 7 56.4 57.9 5. 2 37.7 
tt dindtatadecnccbtdubendouden 12.7 12.7 12,7 12.5 12.4 12.4 12.4 12.2 12.0 11,8 11.6 11.9 10. 2 8.7 
ES FS 17. 18.0 18, 2 18.0 18.1 18,2 17.9 17.9 17.7 18.0 17.8 18.2 13. 1 11.1 
ren 92.7; 95.2 96.5 97.7 99. 6 99. 0 98.1 96.0) 95.6 92.6; 97.0 R9. 6 69.3 
inting, publishing, and allied industries !_ 432 435 438 439 445 444 441 437 434 430 431 331 328 
Newspapers and periodicals... .......- 145.4; 144.8) 144.1) 143.6) 145.6) 145.1] 144.6) 144.4) 143.0) 142.2) 142.0) 113.0) 118.7 
Printing; book and job_................ 175.3} 177.5) 179.7; 181.7) 183.4) 182.0) 180.7) 177.5) 175.7) 176.4) 175.8] 138.7| 127.6 
CS TS 31.3 31.4 31.8 32.0) 32.9 33.0 32. 6 32.4 32. 6 31.5 32.4 25.9 26.3 
HS 36. 0 37.2 37. 37.6; 38.3 38.7 38.5 38. 2 38.3 37.0 37.5 29.4 25.8 
micals and allied products !__..._...._- 580 587 588 588 | 592 589 586 576 563 562 561 734 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...__.____- .7| 50.1) 50.7) 51.5) 50.7, 50.6} 50.2) 49.9) 49.6) 49.0) 48.6) 50.0) 38.2) 28.3 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides-..-_- .7| 64.2) 65.2) 65.6) 65.7; 65.9) 66.4) 67.1 67.1 66.2} 66.7] 67.8) 56.0) 27.5 
Perfumes and cosmetics.............__- .0 11.2 11.6 12.1 12.0) 12.9 13. 9 13.5 12.6 12.1 11.7 12.0 14.1 10.4 
iss se RI .7| 21.8) 24.9) 25.4) 25.5) 25.5) 25.8) 25.3) 24.7) 23.9) 24.0! 24.3) 17.9) 15.3 
Rayon and allied products.....__.___-- 3.41 63.51 63.7; 63.7] 63.2) 63.8] 63.1 62.9) 62.1 61.1 61.9 52.5) 54.0) 48.3 
Chemieals, not elsewhere classified ____- 5.6) 198.0) 196.3) 196.5) 197.7) 198.1) 196.4) 195.0) 195.1) 196.3) 197.7) 198.8) 144.5) 69.9 
Explosives and safety fuses___...._..._- 5 a | 22.4 22.1 22.0; 21.9) 21.7 21.4 21.2) 21.1 19.6) 21.2) 112.0 7.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases__._...-. 0; 10.0 9.9 9.8 9. 9) 9.9 9.7 9.7 9.9) 10.1 9.8 9.9 7.8 4.0 
Ammunition, small-arms... .........-- 8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7. 7| 7.4 7.2 7.3 7.0 4.4 6.9 7.1) 154.1 4.3 
eens . 5 2.4 2.4 2. 6 2. 5| 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.5 2.1 2.4 2.9 28. 2 1.2 
SES, SS aS 3. 6 15.2 17.6 19.5 21.7 24.4 24.5 24.0 18.3 13. 1 11.6 11.9 20.4 15.3 
a ie TE am Fa 4 33. 4 34.7 32.3 30. 4) 28.0 26. 7 26. 8 26. 7 25. 1 23. 8 25.0 27. 5 18.8 
oducts of petroleum and coal !__________- 164 165 164 165 165 165 166 166 165 163 125 106 
CC TE TT .9| 110.9) 110.8 109.7; 109.9) 109.7] 109.7) 110.8) 111.9) 111. 109.9 83.1 73.2 
Coke and byproducts... ..............- -2) 29.8) 30.7 30.5; 30.0) 30.0) 29.6) 29.3) 29.2) 29.0) 28.8) 25.5) 21.7 
ep ER RE a .2 2.1 1.8 2.0) 2.7 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 2.8 2.6 2.1 2.5 
Roofing materials__............__..___- cm 17.4 17.4 18.0) 18.3 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.2 18. 2 17.7 13 1) 8.1 
| 
a 198 204 | 210 | 212 210 208 203 203 200 207 194 121 
Rubber tires and inner tubes______._-. 104.6; 108.8 113.5) 114.8) 115.1) 114.4) 112.5) 116.6) 115.1) 117.7) 90.1 4. 2 
Rubber boots and shoes.__..._..______- 22.1 22.6 22.5} 22.5) 22.0) 21.7) 21.0 18.9} 20.1 21.4) 23.8) 14.8 
Rubber goods, other. ................-- 84.0) 85.7 86.8) 87.7) 86.1} 84.0) 81.9) 79.6) 76.8) 79.5) 79.9) 51.9 
| 
iscellaneous industries '._..........._..-- 436 | 447 443 | 459 | 466 | 459 | 447 435 | 426 | 436 | 445 | 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
tific), and fire-control equipment. .___- 5) 27.6) 27.7) 27.7 7.7| 28.1) 27.8] 28.0) 27.7) 27.5) 27.5) 28.1) 86.7 11.3 
Photographic apparatus.__.________.._- .8| 38.4) 38.8) 39.0) 38.9) 38.2) 38.8) 38.7) 38.2) 38.3) 38.3) 37.4) 35.5) 17.7 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic 
Ce adhouse .7| 27.0: 27.2) 27.4) 27.8] 28.0) 27.6] 27.5) 27.5) 27.6) 27.9) 28.9) 33.3) 11.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts... -.........-- .7| 13.3; 14.8; 15.7) 16.8) 17.6] 17.8 17.4, 16.5) 14.6) 14.9) 15.2) 12.2 
Games, toys, and dolls._._....._._____- 0640.3) 438.5) 36.3) 33.5) 38.5) 43.4) 42.3) 40.9) 38.6) 36.1) 34.8) 19.1 19.1 
ee. os cecesecee .$ 613.1 13.8) 13.4) 13.3) 13.4) 12.7) 121) 11.6 11.4) 10.7) 218) 13.1 1.2 
SS api Res 7 2.7) 2.6 2. 5) 2.6 2. 7| 3 7| 2.8 2.8) 2. 8} 2. 9) 2.9 9.3 1.0 





' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
t-time production and related workers who worked or 
15th of the 


bth full- and 


ceived pay during the pay period ending nearest the 
ave been adjusted to levels indicated by 

deral Security Agency data through 1946 and are not comparable with 
shown in mimeographed releases dated prior to June 1948 or the Monthly 
he estimates have been carried 
ard from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. 
the transportation ~ yO except automobiles group, the individual 
to 1939 Census of Manufactures levels. 


onth, ajor industry groups 
bor Review dated prior to July 1948. 


dustry data are adjust 


tobacco manufactures group, the individual industry data are adjusted to 
Federal Security Agency data through 1946 and are not comparable with 
data published in mimeographed releases dated prior to July 1948 or the 
Monthly Labor Review dated prior to August 1948; the remaining industries 
are adjusted to data through 1945. Comparable data for all series from Janu- 
ary 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such 
requests should specify the series desired. Data shown for the two most 
recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised data in 
any column other than the first three are identified by an asterisk. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries! 


[1939 average = 100] 






















































































































Industry group and industry 
| | 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 

Be I Ricicccncnesccnsesdionsoreiviel 158.1 | 155.3 | 156.1 | 160.3 | 150.5 | 160.5 | 161.9 | 160.8 | 160.4 | 160.2 | 157.8 | 153.3 | ing 7) 

OL Ea 184.4 | 183.6 | 185.0 | 188.1 | 185.8 | 188.2 | 188.8 | 186.8 | 185.0 | 183.6 | 181.5 | 178.7 | ig, 9) 4) 
Nondurable goods |... .. 2.2... -eeeneeeeeeee- 137.5 | 133.0 | 133.3 | 138.4 | 138.7 | 138.7 | 140.7 | 140.4 | 141.1 | 141.8 | 139.1 | 133.4 | 131.7 | 3M pornite 
===-= ge sees | mes | | ee fe | Ma 
Durable goods 7 4 
| 0 
Iron and steel] and their products !_..............-.- 162.4 | 161.4 | 161.7 | 164.8 | 164.2 | 164.9 | 164.7 | 163.3 | 162.3 | 161.7 | 161.0 | 158.2 | 160.) In Cas 
Riast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.../.......| 133.3 | 131.8 | 132.9 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 130.4 | 130.2 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 130.9 | 129.5 | 129.9 |)». We 
Gray-iron and semistee] castings..............-.]....... 172.2 | 177.9 | 183.0 | 184.0 | 183.9 | 183.0 | 181.8 | 181.7 | 180.6 | 182.6 | 181.7 | 184.8) \.) Wo 

i RAR SS SR 194.2 | 193.6 | 197.0 | 196.7 | 197.2 | 105.5 | 191.1 | 187.7 | 185.1 | 184.4 | 175.5 | 185 9 149 
SS a ee ee ae 213.6 | 214.1 | 216.3 | 214.2 | 211.3 | 208.9 | 207.3 | 206.7 | 206.7 | 204.5 | 199.8 | 24 | on Stone, 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings............- womeisle ..|...----| 154.0 | 156.1 | 160.8 | 159.1 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 160.6 | 159.5 | 157.8 | 156.4 | 154.0 | 155.8! 5, Gla 
Tin cans and other tinware............ ~wheiiecohinhioel 134.9 | 132.4 | 140.0 | 143.8 | 149.1 | 150.3 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 152.3 | 149.8 | 139.4 | 134.5) y) Gia 
Wire drawn from paenEeS 8 ES 6 ----| 134,0 | 137. 1 139.4 | 140.5 | 142.7 | 143.7 | 141.8 | 141.0 | 138.8 | 140.2 | 139.1 | 141.1 | jg Cet 
Wirework .. wna eennncneeeneeeeeceeen|--2----| 135.2 | 137.9 | 142.9 | 139.9 | 143.0 | 139.4 | 133.2 | 133.6 | 135.3 | 132.5 | 128.4 | 131.4) Bri 
Cutlery and edge EA RRS: Pe 149.9 | 153.8 | 155.9 | 159.4 | 160.3 | 162.2 | 161.0 | 158.9 | 154.7 | 151.2 | 139.8 | 150 ¢ 4 Pol 
Tools, (except edge tools, “machine tools, files, Gy 
and saws)....... oa a ee See es 164.7 | 166.7 | 167 9 | 168. 8 169.2 | 169.5 | 166.1 | 163.0 | 160.9 | 157.3 | 156.0 | 166.0) 1 Wa 
nin oostind neatiindiimnedina thoocnbdditiedisbubnas 145.5 | 148.6 | 152.5 | 151.7 | 149.4 | 147.5 | 143.4 | 141.1 | 138.4 | 135.6 | 137.6 | 140.9) | e@ 
Pn nc cdindnacadidhitnvnhndimon .------| 149.8 | 150.3 | 153.2 | 152.6 | 152.5 | 152.5 | 150.9 | 147.4 | 146.2 | 146.7 | 146.0 | 148.7) «& Lit 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment, Mt 
not elsewhere classifi SEN ee Pee eee 161.7 | 158.2 | 169.1 | 175.9 | 180.0 | 184.9 | 186.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 175.8 | 168.2 | 171.4) 1» Ab 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and As' 

ERE EA ES LE 188.2 | 185.2 | 194.2 | 195.7 | 194.0 | 193.7 | 191.3 | 191.2 | 189.7 | 189.8 | 186.8 | 198.4 | 1m 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. slecevers 187.4 | 189.6 | 192.8 | 194.6 | 195.2 | 198.0 | 196.8 | 194.9 | 193.9 | 189.1 | 184.6 | 187.4) Im 
Fabricated structural and ornamental! metal- 

C0 See ee are 169.0 | 170.7 | 170.9 | 169.4 | 170.3 | 171.0 | 170.2 | 168.4 | 169.7 | 169.6 | 166 4 | 166.7) Textile 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim..|_...... 131.4 | 120.6 | 135.4 | 131.2 | 139.3 | 141.0 | 138.3 | 135.8 | 132.8 | 130.6 | 123.8 | 121.8) 1% Co 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets....-...........|------- 187.8 | 189.8 | 190.0 | 188.2 | 188.4 | 187.4 | 186.5 | 182.3 | 185.6 | 186.6 | 182.1 | 186.9! » Co 
Forgings, tron and steel 4 ET 214.2 | 223.9 | 228.8 | 229.5 | 231.0 | 228.3 | 225.0 | 223.8 | 221.6 | 221.0 | 219.0 | 223.1 | oy Sil 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- I i 211.0 | 210.8 | 215.5 | 214.6 | 222.5 | 219.7 | 212.5 | 206.6 | 200.0 | 198.6 | 193.8 | 191.3) 3% ” 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. ....|.....-- 202.1 | 204.4 | 203.9 | 203.2 | 200.1 | 198.7 | 196.8 | 196.4 | 195.9 | 196.3 | 199.6 | 207.0, o% 

Stee! Marrels, kegs, and drums. ................/-.----- 117.7 | 119.5 | 121.9 | 125.5 | 130.3 | 126.4 | 123.5 | 123.8 | 127.3 | 128.4 | 129.1 | 127.1 m 
PU dinticcodscabecatndlbecddablcsotectnastindibes 397.9 | 395.1 | 300.0 | 383.9 | 375.4 | 369.8 | 361.6 | 357.4 | 347.6 | 343.3 | 362.2 | 357.4 Igy Ki 
ee RR %, ctteboctinditipcoécesseudsdiiees 210.8 | 211.6 | 217.4 | 222.9 | 225.4 | 227.0 | 230.2 | 229.7 | 226.9 | 223.0 | 219.6 | 218.9 | 225.5) 2» > 
OE EE ETE EEE: EE. 195.7 | 199.8 | 203.5 | 206.1 | 207.2 | 209.2 | 208.2 | 206.5 | 204.6 | 201.6 | 201.9 | 207.1 | 
Se Ge III 6. o ccccckcccosecedhocelonsboos 204.6 | 212.2 | 221.9 | 225.5 | 228.0 | 238.2 | 241.7 | 237.0 | 226.3 | 220.0 | 212.1 | 223.5) x cs 
Communication equipment....................|------- 277.3 | 289.3 | 207.4 | 200.3 | 302.4 | 302.7 | 300.3 | 204.6 | 288.3 7.3 | 289.5 | 209.7 i 
Machinery, except electrical !_....................- 230.4 | 228.5 | 227.4 | 233.1 | 234.0 | 233.0 | 233.8 | 230.5 | 229.7 | 228.8 | 226.8 | 221.7 | 228.5) oy 7 
Machinery and machine-shop products........|......- 235.8 | 238.8 | 240.9 | 242.2 | 240.9 | 240.3 | 239.5 | 240.2 | 240.2 | 238.4 | 236.4 | 241.4) 
A ie RAL APE TLGRD) A Nia 286.7 | 289.1 | 293.3 | 291.6 | 292.9 | 292.4 | 283.9 | 285.8 | 286.6 | 287.0 | 284.6 | 284.9| 44 
Tractors... olleuusiline 180.1 | 143.4 | 198.8 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 192.8 | 187.5 | 185.3 | 182.5 | 178.0] 181.7 | 182.2) 1 Apr 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.....|....._. 263.7 | 267.0 | 266.1 | 261.6 | 253.5 | 248.8 | 238.4 | 236.6 | 236.9 | 232.8 | 225.7 | 236.4) 1% st 
ID .. cist contndhecociaineentiidained -eneee-| 129.7 | 130.4 | 134.5 | 137.6 | 137.6 | 140.2 | 139.5 | 142.4 | 142.9 | 143.2 | 138.2) 147.2) 2 U 
Machine-tool accessories.................--.---]-.---- 214.4 | 214.8 | 216.6 | 218.0 | 218.6 | 218.1 | 216.2 | 215.3 | 216.8 | 218.5 | 214.4 | 228.9) 4) W 
CO EGS SE ELLIOT 188.8 | 188.3 | 187.6 | 186.2 | 185.8 | 185.3 | 181.9 | 179.3 | 170.5 | 166.1 | 166.3 | 177.9) 1%) W 
Pumps and pumping equipment...............|...._.. 278.7 | 280.9 | 286.8 | 293.5 | 293.9 | 292.7 | 290.3 | 200.5 | 297.3 | 294.7 | 298.0 | 309.7) 37249 Cc. 
Ty pewriters bneansitnnatécdhilie dnclsiacdedtidiulhcabiiine 147.0 | 148.7 | 153.5 | 154.9 | 158.8 | 150.5 155.5 | 152.7 | 149.4 | 145.8 89.2 | 112.8 734 M 
Cash registers; adding and calculating ma H 

EE ATR” AB Ae IIE he ILE SES 231.8 | 235.2 | 234.2 | 233.4 | 230.2 | 220.4 | 224.1 | 218.5 | 213.9 | 208.3 | 192.5 | 193.4 ) Cc 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- i 

mestic sonltoGhane 214.6 | 217.0 | 218.4 | 221.1 | 216.8 | 218.1 | 211.2 | 205.1 | 200.1 | 202.2 | 195.5 | 2003) Inks T 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial.....|......- 177.2 | 175.9 | 174.8 | 172.5 | 171.0 | 170.1 | 165.7 | 160.2 | 154.6 | 153.7 | 152.9 | 137.3 | 1%8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment......|......-. 235.0 | 226.7 | 230.4 | 232.2 | 234.9 | 231.8 | 227.7 | 226.6 | 225.0 | 223.7 | 219.6 | 224.4) 159 Leath 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles '...| 273.7 | 276.0 | 290.9 | 292.7 | 202.6 | 297.3 | 201.6 | 284.6 | 269.2 | 260.7 | 255.0 | 253.7 7.5 | 1580.1 - 
Locomotives... CESS a 407.7 | 410.5 | 411.3 | 409.1 | 406.7 | 406.2 | 402.0 | 400.5 | 388.1 | 377.2 | 368.0 | 376.0 § B 
Cars, electric- and steam- ~~ FSAI nem 219.6 | 219.7 | 221.8 | 220.2 | 228.0 | 231.8 | 231.4 | 225.2 | 225.7 | 222.8 | 224.8 | 223.9) 24f5 L 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. _|....... 315.3 | 346.0 | 342.9 | 341.1 | 339.5 | 335.8 | 336.2 | 337.4 | 327.0 | 329.3 | 326.0 | 337.4 | & 7 
Sn itinenchiinanciaebsbetbenbooltneibes 282.4 | 278.4 | 276.9 | 280.1 | 284.0 | 291.0 | 291.0 | 204.8 | 209.2 | 299.9 | 301.1 | 302.5 | 22 
Shipbuilding and boat building dintddentaatooctavakiiin 167.6 | 176.8 | 181.6 | 184.4 | 191.9 | 181.5 | 169.9 | 144.7 | 134.3 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 202.7 | 1704 Food 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..........-....]....-.- 185.2 | 206.0 | 211.7 | 209.4 | 207.6 | 210.1 | 207.0 | 201.8 | 200.0 | 195.3 | 186.0 | 190.8, 147 8 

AMDETREREID Sew ccccdutednacnensndessscesbsssnsesd 183.2 | 188.6 | 191.9 | 195.0 | 178.9 | 202.6 | 195.2 | 190.4 | 190.0 | 190.5 | 184.1 | 187.3 | 188.5) 175 : 

Nonferrous metals and their products !...........-. 173.8 | 173.7 | 176.9 | 180.0 | 178.5 | 178.4 | 180.3 | 178.8 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 172.8 | 171.4 | 178.0 | 1% : 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 4 E 

nan bitinatsvattintnanes snbideapendson lnoccent 149.8 | 148.4 | 147.8 | 145.4 | 144.5 | 144.6 | 143.7 | 143.9 | 144.0 | 144.4 | 147.7 | 146.2 ¢ 
Alloying: and rolling and drawing of nonferrous » I 

REARS TESTI 135.6 | 138.3 | 140.6 | 136.9 | 138.2 | 137.5 | 136.3 | 136.6 | 136.9 | 137.6 | 140.0 | 148.4) 1%. § 
Clocks and aE EEE APOE ST 139.1 | 140.7 | 141.9 | 141.1 | 140.8 | 140.8 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 137.0 | 134.2 | 122.4 | 135.7) lt § 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- ri 

EA PE Ale RN LAL OSLO TEM 182.3 | 187.6 | 191.0 | 190.4 | 189.3 | 191.6 | 194.6 | 190.2 | 182.9 | 177.0 | 171.0 | 175.5) If I 
Silverware and plated ware....................]....... 224.2 | 226.8 | 226.5 | 223.1 | 221.0 | 223.5 | 218.8 | 215.3 | 210.2 | 205.7 | 195.5 | 200.5, 1% } 
a eseadeandeeinnnl 147.7 | 152.7 | 161.7 | 165.4 | 164.1 | 166.6 | 167.3 | 170.2 | 171.7 | 172.3 | 177.7 | 180.9 ; ( 
PO ff ESTERS HEE 181.5 | 187.7 | 192.1 | 192.0 | 192.2 | 190.1 | 185.4 | 183.0 | 179.9 | 174.0 | 170.0 | 185.2 i 4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified . - . | ......-. 187.8 | 192.0 | 196.4 | 196.9 | 199.0 | 209.9 | 209.1 | 207.1 | 200.3 | 200.8 | 200.7 | 205.8 2' BE mop, 

Lumber and timber basic products '..............- 190.0 | 182.8 | 178.7 | 178.3 | 175.0 | 175.6 | 178.4 | 178.5 | 178.6 | 177.3 | 177.3 | 171.5 | 172.9) 2 , 
Sawmills and logging camps...................|.-...-. 175.1 | 171.1 | 171.1 | 167.9 | 169.4 | 173.6 | 174.5 | 175.4 | 175.2 | 175.8 | 169.4 | 170.5 1 ‘ 
Planing and plywood mills. .................../....... 172.1 | 171.1 | 171.1 | 170.1 | 170.2 | 168.8 | 167.4 | 164.1 | 161.9 | 160.7 | 160.0 | 162.6 12! 





1 See footnote 1, table A-5, 
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See footnote 1, table A-5. 

































































[1939 average= 100) 
An- 
nual 
1948 1947 aa 
Industry group and industry age 
June Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
oe commana st 
Durable goods—Continued 
furniture and finished lumber products '.......-.- 139. 8 143.4 | 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.1 | 148.3 | 147.1 | 144.8 | 141.9 | 140.1 | 135.7 | 187.7 | 111.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings.............-.------|------- 159.4 | 168.8 | 176.7 | 177.1 | 175.8 | 174.9 | 170.3 | 162.3 | 153.5 | 139.2 | 145.7 | 105.9 
Furniture. ....--------------------------------]------- 134.7 | 138.8 | 140.2 | 139.8 | 138.7 | 136.9 | 134.1 | 131.0 | 129.4 | 125.9 | 127.6 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar... -.-.......--.--|------- 119.3 | 122.2 | 124.3 | 125.3 | 122.7 | 124.6 | 127.1 | 126.3 | 125.6 | 123.8 | 127.6] 125.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. -....-......|------- 136. 4 | 140.6 | 139.6 | 141.4 | 142.2 | 141.5 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 139.2 | 137.4 | 138.1 102. 4 
TT TT Tet 120.5 | 124.3 | 124.8 | 131.1 | 134.8 | 138.8 | 142.4 | 145.1 | 150.4 | 149.4 | 147.9] 98, 
Wood, turned and shaped. ............-.------]------- 133.4 | 136.2 | 133.7 | 131.1 | 133.4 | 132.1 | 128.5 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 123.0 | 122.9] 107.4 
stone, clay, and glass ET cnccctioseoonendane 156.0 153.7 | 153.9 | 150.9 | 151.6 | 154.7 | 154.0 | 152.8 | 152.3 | 151.2 | 146.5 | 150.4] 122.5 
Glass and glassware... .......-.------.--------|------- , 165.2 | 165.2 | 161.3 | 164.3 | 167.8 | 168.4 | 168.2 | 166.7 | 165.7 | 158.5 | 168.6 | 129.9 
Glass products made from purchased glass- ----|.-.--.. 122.2 | 123.4 | 124.8 | 123.8 | 125.0 | 127.1 | 125.8 | 122.0 | 120.1 | 120.2 | 123.5 | 124.3) 113.1 
ETN TT SE 152.2 | 150.5 | 149.4 | 150.3 | 149.1 | 150.5 | 151.0 | 151.1 | 152.1 | 151.1 | 146.5 | 145.0 | 111.85 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.................-...]-----.- 133.8 | 131.1 | 130.1 | 126.9 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 129.8 | 129.4 | 126.3 | 125.8] 90.5 
Pottery and related products-.-.......-.------]------- 168.9 | 167.2 | 170.2 | 166.9 | 166.0 | 170.3 | 169.0 | 166.0 | 165.2 | 165.9 | 160.4 | 164.1 132.9 
Gypsum OL Le Se a ee nen 132.3 | 132.8 | 134.3 | 133.8 | 132.7 | 134.6 | 132.4 | 128.7 | 124.2 | 123.5 | 124.2 | 121.7 01.2 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 

Ee cask en cunigtnvadembheehennbieaieees 153.6 | 153.5 | 153.1 | 154.1 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 156.4 | 151.2 | 149.4 | 145.3 | 141.3 | 137.6 | 137.2 

NS ers ana 100.8 | 101.6 | 100.0 98.0 97.8 98. 6 99. 9 95.8 97.0 97.0 98. 0 98. 6 98, 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. .--.-.|.-.---- 98.2} 96.6] 99.3] 96.5] 97.5] 99.0] 100.1 | 99.2] 99.9| 99.4] 90.5] 88.9 67.4 
EEE ELS 226.0 | 226.3 | 226.4 | 221.0 | 178.0 | 217.6 | 213.7 | 213.8 | 217.9 | 208.8 | 220.0 | 242.2] 302.2 
BE On. ddbbocsnccnceencsetnscs <tele<concs 137.1 | 137.5 | 138.2 | 137.4 | 137.8 | 136.3 | 134.1 | 134.4 | 132.0 | 129.9 | 122.7 | 130.2 138, 2 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mil! products and other fiber manufactures'!_| 113.2 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 114.7 | 114.2 | 113.0 | 112.7 | 111.1 | 109.2 | 106.9 | 105.1 | 103.8 | 105.6 108.2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.- - - . ..-}-----.-- 125.4 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 125.6 | 125.2 | 125.1 | 123.6 | 121.5 | 119.3 | 118.1 | 117.7] 119.9] 125.8 
TRAE ae 102.3 | 103.6 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 103.8 | 101.8] 98.6] 97.2] 95.2] 93.3] 93.3] 97.2] 126.6 
EE SE ee 88. 88.2; 88.1] 87.6] 84.9] 85.5] 844] 83.5] 81.6] 80.2] 79.0] 80.3 2.2 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

ESE IS et ener 109.9 | 111.0 | 113.1 | 113.9 | 112.5 | 112.4 | 110.5 | 108.4] 107.0 | 103.3 | 100.3 | 103.3} 110.4 
HOMO ..225 ccc cncnccncecccc cc ccn cece seo ee-]-2----- 81.3] 82.8 | 84.1] 83.5] 828] 82.3] 811 70.4| 77.5 | 76.3) 74.91 74.0 74.9 
its cna at icachelipanesnedéeledanwae 99.4 | 101.9 | 101.4 | 101.8 | 100.4] 99.9] 99.4] 97.1] 95.2] 942] 89.6] 91.1 109. 4 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. -..-....-.-.j|------- 105.8 | 104.4 | 106.4 | 106.0 | 102.9 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 103.5) 99.5] 94.0] 90.7] 94.2] 117.2 
Knitted underwear.--_...........-....-- a 119.3 | 122.7 | 123.5 | 122.2 | 120.6 | 120.0 | 117.5 | 115.3) 111.9 | 110.5 | 107.0 | 107.5 | 110.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 

CE ES as eS 123.9 | 125.0 | 125.2 | 125.8 | 124.4 | 123.8 | 121.6 | 120.5 | 117.6 | 114.9 | 113.5 | 118.0] 113.6 
EEE, WOGEs . ccc ccnncscncscecccecclocesese 136.4 | 135.4 | 135.5 | 134.0 | 132.2 | 130.9 | 127.1 | 124.4 | 121.7 | 119.7 | 117.9 | 118.2 90.8 
ae 84.2] 82.7) 89.3) 89.0] 89.1 89.7; 88.5] 88.4] 85.8] 863] 83.3] 85.0 71.3 
en Pn... & cndindkescscsebenneqecalucccns 112.0 | 112.8 | 109.3 | 110.3 | 105.1 | 80.6] 79.4] 79.5] 76.6] 78.1] 107.5] 111.0] 110.6 
TTT TRE ETT 128.7 | 130.9 | 134.1 | 134.7 | 131.6 | 128.8 | 125.7 | 120.4 | 115.3 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 121.1 143. 4 

Apparel and other finished textile products !....... 138.6 | 137.1 | 139.8 | 147.5 | 147.7 | 145.3 | 144.8 | 141.5 | 142.7 | 138.9 | 135.6 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_---.-_-...|------- 134.9 | 135.0 | 137.0 | 135.5 | 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6] 130.4 | 128.3 | 121.1 | 123.9] 115.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear---................|------- 109.8 | 110.9 | 111.2 | 110.8 | 110.4 | 111.4 | 109.7 | 107.2 | 104.4] 101.6 | 96.9 | 100. 90.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. ---..........-.|------- 108.6 | 110.4 | 112.0 | 110.3 | 106.6 | 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3} 101.1 | 97.9] 91.0] 99.2 96.3 
SEN Sa ee Sa 129.2 | 126.4 | 123.8 | 119.0 | 112.0] 109.8 | 109.4 | 112.1 | 112.4] 110.7] 99.1 | 102.1 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __---.|------- 149.4 | 153.7 | 168.3 | 169.5 | 166.4] 164.4 | 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 | 153.9 | 139.8 | 135.9 | 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments....................]------- 98.8 | 102.4 | 106.1 | 107.0 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 103.3 | 100.2] 96.5] 93.4] 90.1 04, 2 88. 1 
Ns 5a Seeks sccbdcs be decoccccssifesctens 79.5 | 91.8 | 108.3 | 109.2} 103.4] 92.0] 847] 98.9] 93.4] 926] 80.4] 79.3 91.5 
SS ES ASE 99.2} 99.8] 99.6 | 97.9] 95.7] 101.1 | 102.2] 100.9] 98.3] 90.6] 82.9/ 90.8) 113.1 
Curtaias, draperies, and bedspreads. -.........|-.---.-- 150.6 | 157.7 | 172.1 | 190.5 | 178.0 | 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4 | 153.9 | 130.4 | 126.9 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete----_-|-.-.----- 248.0 | 259.8 | 272.0 | 261.5 | 268.6 | 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0 | 263.5 | 238.2 | 256.2/ 214.9 
Ee ere Serr 212.8 | 212.4 | 216.9 | 220.2 | 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 222.6 | 220.41 | 216.5 | 213.0 | 214.6 155.7 

Leather and leather products !_................-.-. 107.8 | 103.7 | 107.1 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 114.9 | 115.3 | 114.1 | 113.2 | 112.2 | 111.1 | 107.5 | 106.6 98. 1 

EEN, AERARE 88.2; 88.5] 91.6] 93.6!) 93.5] 93.8] 93.7] 93.7] 93.3] 91.9] 90.7] 91.0 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_--....-.-- ..-----| 86.5] 88.7] 94.7] 97.8] 98.8] 99.4] 99.0] 98.1] 96.9] 963] 094.4); 90.1 06.0 
i ia se edeamaedieandads 88.5 | 92.2] 99.4] 101.0 | 100.4] 100.2] 98.5] 97.8] 97.5 | 96.7] 93.9] 92.9 RO 
Leather gloves and mittens....................]------- 123.5 | 121.9 | 125.4 | 124.9 | 121.9 | 130.1 | 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1 | 126.8 | 118.9 | 121.0 | 153.7 
ESTES A 157.9 | 160.1 | 166.4 | 168.6 | 159.3 | 170.1 | 177.9 | 172.5 | 162.6 | 153.1 | 141.0 | 147.0 161.2 

en... consisecoccssaceencaess 147.4 | 127.1 | 122.6 | 134.5 | 135.6 | 139.3 | 146.9 | 150.7 | 158.3 | 173.6 | 168.8 | 153.4 | 130.5 | 123.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing................]...---- 85.7 | 73.9 | 134.0 | 138.5 | 145.7 | 150.8 | 142.0 | 135.5 | 134.7 | 135.5 | 135.0 | 130.6 | 128.9 
as eee 186.0 | 175.3 | 162.8 | 158.8 | 162.0 | 163.6 | 168.2 | 172.9 | 178.0 | 188.0 | 192.7 | 190.9 | 165.2 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............]....--- 198.3 | 188.3 | 177.2 | 172.5 | 169.3 | 170.6 | 179.7 | 188.9 | 194.5 | 208.8 | 216.3 | 216.3 | 182.6 
GT i 166.0 | 153.9 | 138.5 | 133.8 | 133.7 | 141.4 | 149.1 | 157.8 | 176.8 | 185.9 189.4 | 187.8 | 130.7 
 — CT ATA | 133.9 | 134.7 | 136.0 | 137.5 | 141.3 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 141.6 | 142.0 | 136.4 | 118.5 
TIE IN ST 160.7 | 153.9 | 152.0 | 158.7 | 169.4 | 168.4 | 165.3 | 167.7 | 171.2 | 173.1 | 171.4 | 168.0 | 145.0 

EES ETN 152.6 | 146.4 | 144.7 | 147.8 | 145.0 | 144.3 | 153.7 | 153.6 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 156.5 | 146.2 | 146.0 
(TT a. 115.4 | 114.3 | 115.4 | 114.1 | 113.1 | 116.0 | 118.1 | 117.9 | 115.5 | 114.5 | 113.7 | 112.0] 111.0 
ee eeanivconden ' 109.2 | 123.2 | 127.2 | 116.2 | 126.2 | 131.1 | 129.0 | 131.3 | 131.2 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 105.1 
(se 46.9 | 48.4 | 56.3 | 91.5 | 179.7 | 225.5 | 226.4 | 102.9) 90.2] 60.7) 61.6 86. 8 

 — SS TS SE 109.0 | 118.3 | 126.2 | 134.1 | 141.2 | 142.7 | 137.2 | 122.6 | 112.8 | 103.9 | 108.0 | 106.7 

CETTE, STN 151.3 | 143.6 | 134.9 | 140.1 | 139.7 | 143.8 | 150.4 | 164.9 | 166.4 | 149.1 | 135.0 135, 1 
ET aT 172.4 | 167.0 | 165.5 | 168.2 | 172.4 | 181.3 | 184.6 | 188.4 | 187.9 | 182.8 | 174.6] 134.1 

anning and preserving............--.--.---.-|------- 84.3 | 81.2/ 821] 85.5 | 98.1 | 114.4 | 159.8 | 255.7 | 232.7 | 163.8 | 103.3 | 125.4 

Tobacco manufactures !........................-.- 90. 6 92.4! 93.4] 93.9] 93.6) 94.4] 96.5] 95.1/ 92.3] 91.6] 89.8] 9.2/ 97.2 
ES ATT aT 121.1 | 121.1 | 122.1 | 122.6 | 124.5 | 124.0 121.7 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 120.1 | 121.5 | 123.8 
A ATT 81.0] 82.7] 828] 821] 81.7] 85.5) 842] 81.5] 798] 77.0] 77.2] 85.0 
To (chewing and smoking) and snuff.....'...._-- 77.01 77.3! 7831 78.9! 82.1! 81.3! 81.8! 79.8! 79.3! 77.4] 76.6 92.5 
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| 
| June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July June | 19g 
nid — | —| peel] 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued | | 
Paper and allied products !_. _..-.----| 146.7 | 146.4 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 147.8 | 148.7 | 149.9 | 148.6 | 147.8 | 146.2 | 145.7 | 143.3 | 146.1 1D 
Paper and pulp .......- satanic: 146.0 | 145.3 | 145.5 | 144.9 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 143.4 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.7 | 140.9 | 141.3 Tt 
Paper goods, other... .. _— ona a | 150.7 | 150.4 | 152.0 | 151.9 | 153.6 | 156.6 | 155.9 | 155.3 | 151.9 | 150.3 | 149.5 | 152.4 12 | 
TE <i. 6. ppcenepapenesipbeadadinhiaipaind _..--| 145.5 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 143.9 | 142.0 | 142.6 | 142.5 | 140.6 | 137.4 | 136.0 | 132.7 | 136.6 118 9 
Paper bags... BR RGR ORE Pe f _...-| 158.2 | 162.3 | 164.1 | 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3 | 160.7 | 159.2 | 161.6 | 160.5 | 164.0 jx, 
Paper boxes. ......... sGegesasendéeqeseghenl _..--| 131.6 | 133.7 | 137.3 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7 | 141.5 | 138.5 | 137.9 | 133.6 | 139.9 129.3 be 
03 3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries !........' 132.3 | 132.2 | 131.8 | 132.8 | 133.5 | 134.0 | 135.7 | 135.4 | 134.6 | 133.2 | 132.3 | 131.2 | 131.5 | ws no 
Newspapers and periodicals..................-- ‘ 123.5 | 122.5 | 122.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 121.8 | 121.7 | 120.5 | 119.8 119.7| > Stea 
PURGES DOGE GING WOU sc cccccccccccacss< oenbiinah 138.1 | 137.4 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 142.3 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.6 | 139.1 | 137.7 | 138.2 | 137.8 | ng: sté 
er ies, a nadigehdeedinadia oa 117.5 | 119.0 | 119.5 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 124.2 | 123.4] 124.0 | 119.8 | 123.3 Stan 
Es ad ceaddcesccund Sa Pa -------| 136.4 | 139.5 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 150.3 | 149.3 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 143.6 | 145.6) 14) 
Chemicals and allied products !___... Looe ee-een--| 198.4 | 198.4 | 201.4 | 203.6 | 204.2 | 204.1 | 205.4 | 204.5 | 203.2 | 199.9 | 195.3 | 195.0 | 194.6 | oy cfm Met 
Paints, varnishes, and colors oo -a-eeeeelene----| 179.4 | 177.1 | 179.4 | 182.1 | 179.3 | 178.9 | 177.7 | 176.5 | 175.4 | 173.4 | 171.9 | 176.7| jx) fe Bolt 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... _- Ree Joes 231.2 | 233.2 | 236.9 | 238.3 | 238.5 | 239.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 | 243.6 | 240.5 | 242.1 | 246.4) ans Fort 
Perfurnes and cosmetics ee eee jaebenes sani 105.2 | 107.6 | 111.2 | 116.2 | 115.4 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 | 121.3 | 116.5 | 112.2 | 115.5) jac¢ Wro 
Soap AE eX 142.2 | 142.9 | 163.1 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 157.2 | 159.4] }); Sere 
Rayon and allied products. RS: _.---| 131.2 | 131.4 | 131.8 | 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 | 130.1 | 128.4 | 126.4 | 126.1 | 108.6) j1)7 dtee 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. _._....._._|.._.___| 279.8 | 283.2 | 280.3 | 281.0 | 282.8 | 283.3 | 280.9 | 278.9 | 279.0 | 280.8 | 282.8 | 284.3 | «7mm Fire 
Explosives and safety fuses ‘ea i ae : 304.7 | 303.7 | 306.8 | 303.3 | 301.3 | 300.7 | 298.0 | 293.6 | 291.4 | 290.1 | 269.1 | 290.3 | 1539 
Compressed and liquefied gases.............. _...-| 250.9 | 252.4 | 250.1 | 246.2 | 249.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 253.2 | 246.8 | 248.8) j073 
Ammunition, small-arms : —SS sk 181.6 | 182.5 | 182.8 | 182.2 | 178.7 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 167.2 | 163.5 | 103.8 | 160.9 | 164.6 | 35054 
Fireworks , .| 218.9 | 209.3 | 203.9 | 221.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 | 214.0 | 177.5 | 207.6 | 249.8 | 24% 
Cottonseed oil ‘ -| 89.1 99.5 | 115.0 | 127.7 | 142.1 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 157.2] 119.8 85.9 76.0 77.7 | 134 
Fertilizers ; 156.1 | 177.4 | 184.4 171.5 | 161.3 | 148.7] 141.6 | 142.1 | 142.0] 133.4 | 126.2 | 132.6) 14) 
Products of poweloass and coal !__. | 160.4 | 157.3 | 154.9 | 155.4) 153.9 | 155.0 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 155.8 | 156.4 | 157.0 | 156.2 | 153.5 | 117.6 
Ae roleym refining... 152.8 | 151.5 | 151.3 | 149.5 | 149.9 | 150.1 | 149.8 | 149.8] 151.4 | 152.8] 152.6] 150.1! 114 
Coke erfd byproducts... . _.| 143.6 | 137.3 | 141.4 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 138.2 | 136.5 | 135.1 | 134.7 | 133.7 | 133.0 | 7.4 
Paving materials niin 91.4 87.4 75.3 73. 2 83.2 | 109.4 | 138.1 | 137 4 | 140.0 | 133.9] 114.0] 196.3 a 
Roofing materials . .....| 213.0 | 214.6 | 215.3 | 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7 | 226.8 | 224.9 | 225.3 | 218.0/ 16) 
| 
Rubber protects ! _.| 161.4 | 160.8 | 163.8 | 168.9 | 172.0; 173.5 | 175.3 | 174.0 | 171.7 | 168.1 | 167.9 | 165.1] 170.9) Im) 
Rubber tires and hiner tubes- ; 190.4 | 192.9 | 200.7 | 205.8 | 200.2 | 211.7 | 212.2 | 211.0 | 207.5 | 214.9} 212.3] 217.0! iW 
Rubber boots and shoes ‘ — 146.8 | 149.9 | 152.4 153.8 | 151.5 | 151.4) 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6 | 127.2 | 135.1 | 143.9 160.5 
Rubber goods, other sabea hcvegsdiia ...--| 158.0 | 161.9 | 165.3 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 | 162.0 | 157.8 | 153.5 | 148.0 | 153.2) 1%! 
Miscellaneous industries ! 176.6 | 178.4 | 182.6 | 181.9 | 180.9 | 187.5 | 190.4 | 187.5 | 182.8 | 177.7 | 174.1 | 178.4) 1817 
Instruments (professional and See, and 
fire-control equipment : , .| 175.4 | 242.8 | 244.1 | 244.6 | 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 243.4 | 243.1 | 248.1) 74 
Photographic apparatus .|.....--| 214.1 | 217.1 | 219.8 | 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 | 219.5 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 216.5 | 217.0 | 211.3) mm) 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods. . saewe 224.1 | 226.9 | 220.1 | 230.0 | 233.6 | 235.4 | 232.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 231.8 | 234.6 | 242.7; 
Pianos, organs, and parts : ~--|..-----| 175.2 | 170.5 | 189.7 | 201.5 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4 187.2] 191.6] 195.1 | 1%! 
Games, toys, and dolls — seunueeneceus .----| 210.3 | 210.7 | 201.2 | 189.9 | 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 | 202.1 | 188.8 182.0; %7 
Buttons pboeoouees : eed 114.2 | 416.3 | 122.6) 119.4 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 113.0 | 107.7 | 103.4 | 101.9] 95.4) 104.7) lif 
Fire extinguishers. .............- Stesecdoaase }.......| 260.9 | 266.8 | 258.6 | 249.3 | 253.5 | 268.0 | 269.5 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 277.3 | 284.9 | 289.0 / 913! 














| See footnote 1, table A-5. 


TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries! 







































































{1939 average= 100] 1 
All 
fe 
| An = 
nua ev 
1948 1947 ave i 
Industry group and industry age Sil: 
— eit 
it 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1%) Shi 
| 
All manufacturing '___. apni e ..| 350.2 | 345.9 | 346.7 | 358.4 | 354.1 | 358.7 | 365.7 | 353.4 | 350.1 | 345.3 | 331.5 | 321.8 | 327.2 | 3341! Sa’ 
Durable goods ! ened 401.3 | 389.5 | 392.7 | 402.0 | 393.1 | 403.1 | 411.0 | 395.0 | 389.9 | 282.2 | 366.8 | 359.4 | 375.5 | 4 Pk 
Nondurable goods !......................-.... 318.0 | 303.2 | 301.8 | 315.7 | 316.0 | 315.3 | 321.4 | 312.8 | 311.2 | 309.2 | 297.0 | 285.1 | 280.0 | 2 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products ! - 340.5 | 334.4 | 329.6 | 340.8 | 337.6 | 341.9 | 345.8 | 335.1 | 331.6 | 327.7 | 316.8 | 307.2 | 319.2) 3 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling “* "ata Brig 265.4 | 253.0 | 260.9 | 257.5 | 261.2 | 257.8 | 255.1 | 251.9 | 254.5 | 254.2 | 237.6 | 249.1 | 22 
QGray-iron and semisteel] castings...............}...-.-.-- 374.3 | 394.6 | 421.7 | 414.9 | 416.4 | 420.7 | 399.3 | 406.7 | 403.0 | 384.1 | 396.3 | 411.8) 2 
OE ckunaeccannendattéoseeipdecsin 460.3 | 453.0 | 469.7 | 467.6 | 480.1 | 479.8 | 480.6 | 448.7 | 425.9 | 302.1 | 397.2 | 414.7/ ™ 
Steel castings. - . a aw 454.2 | 453.2 | 456.8 | 442.3 | 442.1 | 443.3 | 429.5 | 423.1 | 414.2 | 396.9 | 398.7 | 406.6) 4% 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings................-----]-.----- 373.9 | 360.5 | 385.2 | 375.4 | 304.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 | 382.3 | 366.6 | 352.5 | 365.6 | 392.8) 1 
Tin cans and other tinware..................--.}.....-- 286.1 | 274.9 | 289.8 | 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7 | 331.9 | 349.2 | 334.9 | 207.6 | 265.9) 10! 
Wire drawn from purcnases SPE. bednddinarcasdte 249.8 | 255.3 | 269.1 | 268.7 | 271.6 | 280.3 | 270.1 | 267.6 | 250.5 | 254.3 | 240.4 | 265.9 2% 
RE a I ae ie a I a CR Se 298.2 | 302.0 | 316.4 | 309.0 | 320.5 | 321.9 | 207.4 | 289.0 | 200.1 | 271.6 | 264.0 | 272.5) 2 
357.8 | 364.6 | 370.6 | 377.2 | 381.9 | 386.3 | 384.1 | 372.2 | 359.1 | 333.3 | 314.21 352.9) 27 








Ee ea F 
1 See footnote 1, table A-5. 
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[1939 average = 100] 
_ An- 
nual 1948 1947 nual 
Ver. aver- 
age Industry group and industry age 

June | 19g June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
el! Rat esl ees) Bessel 

Durable goods—Continued 
146. | 1D 
. and steel and their products '-Continued 

st lie ane (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
1360 | 2 RTT cnctatircatnbdanssrsccecces]-vesee 366.6 | 372.4 | 378.4 | 379.0 | 381.0 | 381.0 | 363.0 | 352.6 | 347.9 | 329.6 | 318.1 | 350.6] 334.1 
1640 lie LIT .----| 325.8 | 342.2 | 355.1 | 353.5 | 352.5 | 345.9 | 328.7 | 321.2 | 308.4 | 291.8 | 300.2 | 307.3 | 245.8 
rH 118.9 Plumbers’ supplies. ..........................- ------| 324.0 | 322.2 | 329.0 | 320.3 | 321.8 | 331.9 | 324.1 | 306.8 | 291.6 | 278.6 | 201.4 | 201.7) 161.7 

“* | 1200 coves, oil burners, and heating equipment, 
131.5 | not elsewhere classified .__.-............---.-]------ 352.5 | 345.4 | 368.6 | 387.2 | 395.8 | 422.7 | 404.5 | 417.6 | 399.3 | 355.9 | 346.6 | 355.9 210.9 
119.7 | 100.8 Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
37.8) Se ttninsecunnstuneucsehcose<ioreses 406.0 | 393.8 | 416.5 | 425.1 | 403.7 | 430.9 | 419.4 | 403.0 | 304.1 | 365.8 | 373.8 | 404.9 | 360.6 
23,3 | stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing |...--.. 440.6 | 439.8 | 447.0 | 447.4 | 456.0 | 472.5 | 453.7 | 445.2 | 437.1 | 415.0 | 402.9 | 411.5] 307.0 
45.6) 1, Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

%9) If ELLIE TTT 345.7 | 340.6 | 343.4 | 335.4 | 339.7 | 360.1 | 350.5 | 347.7 | 339.4 | 339.3 | 320.1 | 328.2) 364.3 
94.6! one Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim -__.|......- 288.6 | 283.9 2.2 | 276.9 | 296.7 | 313.2 | 298.1 | 290.0 | 280.3 | 266.4 | 244.5 | 254.3 | 292.6 
76.7 | = ’ Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_-............--|------- 408.2 | 416.7 | 422.4 | 406.0 | 393.1 | 406.0 | 391.5 | 386.0 | 369.4 | 367.3 | 355.1 | 383.0 | 382.0 
46.4 | ons Forgings, iron and steel... ...._..._- ee ee 443.7 | 467.6 | 487.5 | 496.2 | 502.4 | 506.9 | 484.8 | 485.5 | 456.3 | 419.0 | 427.2 | 454.9] 507.9 
15.5 | — Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted____._|..-..-- 443.1 | 437.7 | 455.3 | 433.2 | 457.2 | 472.7 | 443.1 | 427.3 | 396.6 | 388.7 | 387.8 | 377.8 | 610.9 
59.4 roy Screw-machine products and wood screws. - - -_|----.-- 445.4 | 452.0 | 456.5 | 452.1 | 446.1 | 442.9 | 421.7 | 424.3 | 413.4 | 402.6 | 414.5 | 436.2 | 560.4 
08. 6 | THE Steel barrels, kegs, and drums- .-............--|------- 302.6 | 298.1 | 302.0 | 300.5 | 333.7 | 334.0 | 308.6 | 299.6 | 325.6 | 317.6 | 317.2 | 316.2 | 247.0 
“HIF: =e ®_ eenoducmeeRnnRnpneSgEnaaRL Neneaes 915.6 | 906.0 | 911.3 | 872.2 | 846.7 | 835.0 | 796.1 | 780.3 | 766.9 | 734.8 | 776.8 | 777.9 | 2084.8 
- ro EE ae ae 438. 2) 431.6 | 444.3 | 450.1 | 465.1 | 471.0 | 481.2 | 471.9 | 464.6 | 450.5 | 428.1 | 430.0 | 440.5 | 488.0 
B46 | 3505 (| "i Ea eS Se 398.1 | 408.1 | 419.6 | 424.0 | 430.6 | 434.3 | 423.9 | 417.8 | 411.0 | 303.7 | 306.3 | 408.6] 475.6 
19.8 | o4% 5 Radios and phonographs. -.-.........-.-------|------- 451.4 | 468.5 | 488.4 | 495.6 | 507.3 | 542.9 | 539.6 | 533.2 | 501.9 | 459.7 | 460.8 | 464.5] 505.0 
7.71 1334 Communication equipment--.._.........-.--.-|------- 530.0 | 551.2 | 578.6 | 593.7 | 586.4 | 604.6 | 597.8 | 584.5 | 551.1 | 523.8 | 521.3 | 530.2 | 538.2 
a6 | 62 chinery, except electrical !_.._..__.__._......--- 480.7) 466.4 | 463.8 | 475.2 | 471.9 | 473.8 | 479.9 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 451.4 | 434.5 | 427.4 | 443.0] 443.7 
3.51 ue Machinery and machine-shop products-_..__-...]-.--.-- 491.0 | 493.6 | 496.4 | 495.5 | 494.9 | 500.7 | 481.5 | 480.0 | 477.9 | 462.1 | 456.2 | 470.6 | 501.8 
01 | 1134 RT 617.6 | 611.7 | 632.3 | 622.1 | 625.5 | 607.4 | 601.9 | 576.0 | 501.3 | 507.2 | 578.6] 588.5] 849.4 
3.01 ting Tractors... .- tet namee chen aiinannediobnanes 285.2 | 248.9 | 353.8 | 351.9 | 354.3 | 347.0 | 336.9 | 333.1 | 322.2 | 308.5 | 314.2 | 313.9 | 256.7 
631 « Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.....| --..--- 571.2 | 571.9 | 576.8 | 550.5 | 534.9 | 522.7 | 482.5 | 504.6 | 494.1 | 471.5 | 462.8 | 475.4] 298.6 
801 IR ee ncn cnotocedsenpenesdsdianacucs 240.7 | 240.2 | 249.2 | 254.4 | 250.1 | 262.2 | 253.3 | 257.5 | 257.4 | 253.6 | 242.3 | 264.8 | 503.9 

” Machine-tool accessories__.................--..]------. 389.9 | 392.6 | 388.9 | 308.0 | 398.6 | 397.7 | 380.2 | 379.0 | 380.5 | 362.9 | 361.7 | 301.4] 671.1 
0.9) Im Textile machinery __.._.._.._-- SR Ee. SE 439.4 | 436.0 | 437.8 | 420.9 | 417.9 | 412.2 | 396.3 | 381.7 | 366.0 | 330.2 | 348.9] 372.2 | 230.1 
70! 16 Pumps and pumping equipment --.-.........--|------- 610.3 | 610.0 | 617.7 | 627.0 | 622.0 | 628.1 | 607.7 | 611.1 | 627.1 | 609.6 | 614.1 | 632.7 | 761.8 
591 ms Typewriters. __..__. 5 BRR TEL DEES 325.0 | 336.8 | 347.5 | 357.6 | 366.1 | 369.6 | 358.2 | 342.3 | 321.6 | 309.6 | 186.9 | 237.3 | 143.8 
32) 1M! Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- 

ht SE a cnstubiccccascachee Se inclint eS CASE 489.4 | 504.7 | 499.9 | 489.0 | 491.9 | 490.7 | 463.5 | 455.8 | 441.9 | 405.2 | 378.0 | 398.7 | 341.6 
34) is Washing machines, wringers, and driers, d 

— Ae eT _..-]-----. | 454.2 | 465.3 | 454.0 | 470.4 | 464.3 | 484.2 | 449.7 | 430.5 | 400.0 | 393.3 | 395.5 | 407.6] 301.5 
31) mms Sewing machines, domestic and industrial _--_-_-_|----.--- 428.0 | 409.9 | 414.5 | 404.0 | 397.9 | 398.8 | 382.1 | 369.9 | 348.2 | 323.2 | 331.1 | 2090.9 | 282.3 
31 ome Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment - - ----_|-.- ---- 472.8 | 450.4 | 454.7 | 433.7 | 479.2 | 465.9 | 434.3 | 446.6 | 426.6 | 408.7 | 426.3 | 431.1 | 264.5 
>?! ome 
+ my nsportation equipment, except automobiles!....| 561.2) 566.4 | 601.4 | 600.4 | 503.3 | 611.2 | 600.2 | 555.1 | 541.5 | 509.8 | 492.4 | 492.5 | 571.1 | 3080.3 
0 | 0 7 LT I EAS ET 916.4 | 928.1 | 908.6 | 869.2 | 883.0 | 900.3 | 863.1 | 870.1 | 875.3 | 811.9 | 760.3 | 774.7 | 1107.3 
. ties Cars, electric- and steam-railroad ___.___.......]--.---- 478.5 | 483.8 | 490.3 | 479.5 | 500.6 | 522.4 | 503.5 | 493.6 | 468.8 | 434.3 | 482.1 | 471.1 | 457.9 
‘ol! on Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines....|.......| 634.2 | 695.2 | 675.9 | 667.3 | 657.4 | 668.7 | 653.8 | 663.8 | 623.3 | 637.6 | 622.4 | 621.5 | 3496.3 
— in Aircraft engines.....___.. LS Fe ie ae TPS 493.5 | 481.0 | 473.9 | 469.4 | 482.9 | 503.5 | 479.2 | 499.9 | 501.3 | 486.7 | 485.1 | 481.5 | 4528.7 
—e Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. -___.........-..|-....-- 345.7 | 373.6 | 383.7 | 385.4 | 416.7 | 378.9 | 316.6 | 289.9 | 262.0 | 241.8 | 243.1 | 304.3 | 3504.7 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.._.........-.-}--.--- 370.5 | 418.2 | 426.6 | 420.6 | 414.5 | 448.2 | 441.3 | 430.8 | 404.9 | 392.8 | 379.4 | 383.6 | 253.6 
a cbatibawbenes 380. 9} 357.6 | 386.2 | 396.5 | 357.6 | 408.7 | 427.7 | 305.6 | 385.8 | 380.6 | 345.1 | 355.3 | 363.6 $21.2 
1 

S onferrous metals and their products !__.___..---- 368, 1) 363.4 | 368.3 | 377.1 | 372.9 | 372.7 | 377.8 | 367.3 | 359.3 | 349.5 | 335.3 | 332.1 | 352.0 | 354.5 

Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
— 2 as Aa 321.6 | 314.1 | 307.2 | 303.7 | 303.1 | 200.9 | 300.3 | 206.0 | 302.5 | 292.4 | 299.4 | 298.8 353.9 

—_~—— Alloying; and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum.._..........}....-- 268.9 | 271.7 | 283.5 | 273.2 | 273.4 | 271.9 | 263.7 | 260.6 | 257.6 | 250.9 | 262.7 | 282.1 353. 4 
| An hh TT 326.2 | 336.8 | 339.1 | 333.4 | 326. 833.3 | 330.5 | 320.1 | 311.7 | 293.1 | 264.3 | 302.0 238. 4 

} nua Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 
aver <i jit Sa 361.0 | 377.7 | 391.8 | 306.2 | 383.4 | 415.6 | 403.6 | 393.4 | 360.2 | 321.2 | 297.0 | 323.8 | 211.8 
age Silverware and plated ware....................].....-- 522.4 | 529.4 | 543.3 | 525.6 | 520.5 | 535.5 | 507.4 | 496.2 | 480.6 | 441.7 | 431.0 | 443.8 | 212.8 
— ALT TS 303.5 | 308.3 | 328.4 | 333.7 | 337.8 | 343.0 | 333.9 | 333.8 | 325.9 | 318.5 | 320.4 | 343.9 | 240.4 

icail Aluminum manufactures... ...................]------- 347.0 | 356.8 | 362.0 | 366.8 | 371.3 | 364.7 | 351.7 | 345.5 | 325.5 | 311.8 | 301.6 | 332.3 | 591.6 
P| 18 Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. .....|_...._- 413.2 | 417.8 | 433.0 | 429.7 | 436.8 | 459.8 | 438.0 | 441.6 | 419.0 | 420.0 | 417.6 | 428.3 | 357.6 
» | a) ember and timber basic products '___-.-...-... -- 497.9) 452.6 | 425.2 | 427.6 | 417.2 | 413.5 | 431.8 | 429.1 | 427.2 | 427.4 | 429.7 | 394.2 | 409.8] 215.1 
| on Sawmills and logging camps_..................].-.---- 435.5 | 405.2 | 412.4 | 401.1 | 400.3 | 422.0 | 425.3 | 425.2 | 430.5 | 435.3 | 397.4 | 412.2 | 238.3 
i Planing and plywood mills... ..-..-.-.-. nod cneheogailiia 421.0 | 412.9 | 403.8 | 402.5 | 398.7 | 403.6 | 385.5 | 381.2 | 368.1 | 365.8 | 345.1 | 366.5 | 197.8 
<r urniture and finished lumber products !_.__--.--- 326.0) 325.6 | 333.0 | 349.2 | 350.2 | 342.2 | 355.7 | 343.0 | 338.8 | 324.3 | 311.6 | 208.6 | 308.0 | 183.9 

Mattresses and bedsprings.....................|....-- 316.2 | 336.4 | 363.2 | 386.0 | 388.3 | 395.0 | 372.6 | 378.7 | 356.0 | 323.0 | 287.3 | 201.6] 165.7 
. Ea RS ag 307.2 | 314.6 | 330.9 | 333.6 | 333.4 | 334.3 | 323.2 | 315.0 | 297.9 | 284.7 | 274.4 | 284.7 | 185.3 

ye Wooden boxes, other than cigar............-.-.--|.-.---- 281.5 | 286.4 | 300.1 | 292.2 | 304.2 | 312.1 | 301.9 | 308.8 | 305.0 | 304.7 | 301.8 | 313.4] 215.8 

| opr Caskets and other morticians’ goods ----.-...-.-|....--- 270.3 | 281.0 | 295.6 | 291.0 | 294.9 | 209.6 | 287.3 | 281.4 | 283.4 | 271.6 | 260.6 | 275.8 | 159.3 

e-  — 8 AAT MT 333.5 | 316.1 | 310.5 | 292.1 | 330.4 | 347.2 | 353.0 | 384.2 | 393.7 | 404.2 | 302.7 | 391.2 | 181.9 

‘ Wood, turned and shaped _...................-].-..--- 303.9 | 310.4 | 317.4 | 307.3 | 298.3 | 305.3 | 200.8 | 287.8 | 281.2 | 281.4 | 268.5 | 272.3 | 175.5 

| one, Clay, and glass products !_.................- 347.9) 343.4 | 337.9 | 336.6 | 321.4 | 322.9 | 335.7 | 331.2 | 328.2 | 320.2 | 315.5 | 2908.8 | 311.5 | 189.1 

. TAT | 352.5 | 355.3 | 358.2 | 340.0 | 343.4 | 356.5 | 357.2 | 351.2 | 342.8 | 334.1 | 312.8 341.1 | 208.3 

i= Glass products made from purchased glass.....|.......| 264.5 | 259.9 | 267.6 | 267.0 | 271.6 | 287.1 | 260.4 | 264.0 | 251.5 | 246.4 | 247.2 | 250.5 | 165.9 

om A RT LTR 314.3 | 297.2 | 287.3 (282.8 | 284.7 | 291.3 | 294.0 | 294.7 | 208.3 | 297.0 | 283.5 | 278.9 | 156.5 

, Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.........__.___.....- Bin de | 320.8 | 305.6 | 297.1 | 279.0 | 296.9 | 301.9 | 296.7 | 300.2 | 294.1 | 289.1 | 276.4 | 278.9 | 155.8 

Pottery and related products.__...............'.......| 351.1 | 348.7 | 352.9 | 337.4 | 337.8 | 354.4 | 349.8 | 342.7 | 326.5 | 330.4 | 308.6 | 322.4! 191.9 





' See footnote 1, table A-5. 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-5. 
























































194 MONTHLY Lape IE 
TABLE A~7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries! BL 
[1939 average=100] 
A 
1948 1947 ny 
Industry group and industry ay 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | yg 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
Stone, clay, and glass products '—Continued 
Gypsum... . wen ene e enn eweenensa|--+2--- 304.8 | 208.6 | 285.4 | 278.4 | 283.0 | 200.2 | 284.5 | 278.1 | 258.3 | 260.4 | 260.2 | 243 ¢ ts hemi 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and Pall 
SIEMENS WOE... .cccccccccasuscccscecscousdeupeosouas 393.7 | 396.4 | 390.1 | 375.5 | 374.1 | 386.5 | 381.5 | 368.4 | 357.8 | 353.9 | 333.6 | 327.6 | oie DTU 
Lime.. ' : pechenedbadiincedeuenes -| 273.3 | 273.3 | 262.1 | 243.8 | 249.5 | 256.9 | 259.5 | 258.9 | 245.5 | 243.3 | 237.7 | 244.6) I> Pe 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products....|..-..-- 182.7 | 176.6 | 179.3 | 169.5 | 173.5 | 183.3 | 175.9 | 183.5 | 180.9 | 176.4 | 156.7 | 155.2) & Soa 
Abrasives... bannennnececeencneeceeeceeee|-=-----| 490.6 | 474.9 | 487.0 | 457.4 | 363.2 | 462.1 | 418.2 | 408.0 | 498.2 | 375.6 | 386.0 | 413.8) = 
Asbestos products. ....... ease aes re 329.9 | 328.9 | 327.0 | 322.3 | 325.0 | 318.7 | 313.6 | 305.6 | 299.2 | 301.7 | 293.2 | 305.2) » Exp 
Nondurable goods yo 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- } Fire 
turestoo | 304. 6 | 303.8 | 307.1 | 315.6 | 310.6 | 303.0 | 302.0 | 288.2 | 271.8 | 262.9 | 246.2 | 243.7 | 2486) Cot 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......]....-.. 369.7 | 374.7 | 385.1 | 377.0 | 378.7 | 376.4 | 362.1 | 329.1 | 317.4 | 305.7 | 302.6 | 307.5 Fer 
Cotton smallwares.... inandbagdbestsboedsdaa 238.3 | 243.0 | 249.1 | 249.3 | 243.8 | 234.1 | 215.1 | 213.6 | 210.6 | 195.4 | 200.5 | 204.9 
Silk and rayon goods... RSE a 268.6 | 267.4 | 267.8 | 262.4 | 252.6 | 248.1 | 236.6 | 227.6 | 220.2 | 208.5 | 203.0 | 206.9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
OY" { “Sarr Sara S: fae 307.9 | 308.6 | 322.1 | 321.1 | 202.0 | 204.4 | 276.6 | 270.4 | 268.5 | 233.6 | 243.0 | 252.5 
RS SE aS aa RT 183.6 | 189.2 | 197.6 | 190.5 | 188.8 | 193.5 | 186.4 | 177.2 | 166.4 | 148.6 | 148.5 | 143.2 
Knitted cloth...... ie a Tae ee 223.1 | 287.1 | 243.3 | 242.6 | 236.5 | 231.6 | 221.7 | 214.4 | 207.8 | 204.1 | 192.8 | 192.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves._......./..-.--- 247.6 | 242.8 | 249.9 | 250.3 | 234.3 | 241.6 | 243.0 | 237.0 | 215.3 | 200.6 | 188.4 | 199.3 
Knitted underwear... _. ERS Mer: 303.4 | 320.3 | 323.7 | 311.0 | 306.6 | 306.9 | 295.4 | 282.8 | 274.3 | 258.0 | 250.2 | 253.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted ‘ et  andnitibetsbabiincndeada~odndell 200.0 | 305.6 | 308.8 | 311.2 | 304.1 | 208.1 | 279.8 | 271.3 | 260.5 | 248.7 | 241.1 | 260.8 
OCOPRGGS GS FUR, WOE e ccccccccccccecccessce ...-| 332.8 | 324.2 | 327.9 | 321.8 | 316.8 | 311.6 | 207.6 | 288.7 | 276.5 | 246.3 | 254.6 | 251.6 
fo * SRS Bees eae ------| 184.6 | 176.4 | 197.5 | 202.2 | 195.8 | 202.1 | 181.9 | 185.9 | 177.2 | 171.4 | 171.8 | 180.5 
Jute goods, except felts_......................- .-.-+--| 272.2 | 275.9 | 264.2 | 265.7 | 250.1 | 175.4 | 170.1 | 168.7 | 163.7 | 162.0 | 232.2 | 260.0 
eae 305.0 | 311.4 | 330.4 | 337.6 | 330.6 | 320.0 | 300.6 | 282.0 | 258.6 | 256.0 | 252.7 | 259.8 
Apparel apd other finished textile products '....._- 303.6 | 207.9 | 306.5 | 343.2 | 345.2 | 337.0 | 327.3 | 304.8 | 320.5 | 303.8 | 288.4 | 266.2 | 2623 
Mer®s clothing, not elsewhere classified........|..--..- 311.5 | 317.1 | 324.8 | 316.4 | 313.4 | 300.5 | 301.5 | 303.5 | 284.9 | 264.8 | 260.0 | 273.0 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_................. ------| 268.1 | 274.6 | 279.7 | 272.0 | 273.0 | 281.3 | 266.0 | 258.9 | 243.2 | 225.5 | 219.3 | 229.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. ............- Se 7.5 | 313.7 | 300.0 | 292.0 | 304.0 | 292.9 | 280.2 | 261.3 | 240.7 | 230.8 | 248.3 
We BE wi dtonchedlededesdbasesobsececvcauneste 325.8 | 316 1 | 305.6 | 284.6 | 247.5 | 248.2 | 253.1 | 262.0 | 266.9 | 263.6 | 247.2 | 237.5 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_....|---..-- 299.3 | 307.1 | 376.4 | 387.1 | 374.8 | 355.9 | 319.3 | 349.5 | 334.7 | 323.1 | 283.1 | 264.1 ’ 
Corsets and allied garments... .................]-----.- 213.0 | 229.1 | 241.6 | 237.7 | 234.5 | 230.5 | 226.8 | 219.0 | 205.4 | 194.7 | 187.4 | 200.4 IF 
REE TE TS eee a 126.8 | 171.1 | 212.5 |*236.0 | 204.4 | 157.4 | 123.6 | 195.2 | 173.1 | 171.2 | 145.5 | 128.4) 12 1S 
Handkerchiefs.......... ; ee 239.1 | 251.5 | 259.4 | 243.4 | 222.5 | 251.2 | 260.4 | 251.4 | 239.4 | 210.6 | 196.7 | 207.4 Im °F 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. _.-......../|------- 338.5 | 348.2 | 397.0 | 431.4 | 414.9 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 412.1 | 371.9 | 334.7 | 283.9 | 253.9 4 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete. .....|------- 535.3 | 584.6 | 609.2 | 572.9 | 597.8 | 653.1 | 590.1 | 632.2 | 604.6 | 573.5 | 496.7 | 553.4 | 37 
Textile bags. ....... bdinadpttbtnsaiatsbondndalgewsbaiia 464.8 | 446.4 | 449.3 | 461.7 | 481.1 | 492.9 | 484.8 | 472.6 | 458.8 | 443.6 | 438.2 | 422.4) m 
Leather and leather products '_..... squbenitboasséat 234.5 | 216.5 | 227.1 | 251.7 | 262.5 | 258.7 | 259.6 | 202.5 | 251.8 | 248.1 | 235.8 | 229.0 | 225.9) 1h 
ee er rE ee Sa ae 186.8 | 184.1 | 192.1 | 201.6 | 200.3 | 203.0 | 199.8 | 199.1 | 198.5 | 189.8 | 187.2 | 185.2) |4 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .........|---.---- 168.9 | 173.4 | 187.9 | 198.6 | 201.4 | 202.6 | 190.3 | 189.6 | 191.4 | 189.8 | 182.4 | 172.9 i 
EE SS SES SE a ae Se .-.----] 183.7 } 198.1 | 225.6 | 235.9 | 233.8 | 231.9 | 223.5 | 223.8 | 221.5 | 209.9 | 204.8 | 201.7) 142 
Leather gloves and mittens....................|------- 257.0 | 241.3 | 252.8 | 252.2 | 245.3 | 262.4 | 264.1 | 267.5 | 253.5 | 242.3 | 227.2 | 226.9 2 
SUD GS BEN dda dwn dnt cocdcdcbcodedcce}eesncue 338.3 | 347.2 | 364.1 | 366.9 | 321.6 | 369.3 | 406.0 | 381.8 | 335.9 | 309.1 | 274.3 | 298.1) % 
| ee ws ell Ane aninkenaigndiieéaalii 330.1 | 278.4 | 266.5 | 285.8 | 288.5 | 296.6 | 321.9 | 323.5 | 332.8 | 356.1 | 349.3 | 317.1 | 286.7) 18 
Siaughtering and meat packing... ---.. ee Se 202.2 | 178.4 | 276.6 | 263.3 | 304.2 | 338.9 | 317.4 | 271.7 | 271.9 | 270.0 | 280.9 | 259.9) Is 
REE Se eR © See 386.9 | 362.0 | 330.3 | 332.7 | 320.3 | 342.2 | 346.0 | 353.4 | 364.8 | 391.3 | 387.7 | 391.5) ML) 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............]------- 477.9 | 438.1 | 403.0 | 388.1 | 369.8 | 364.0 | 377.8 | 402.5 | 419.8 | 446.0 | 470.6 | 474.1) AS 
th pontaedinaca scheedaneyuldnenscesensneebonl 311.3 | 286.4 | 261.3 | 250.9 | 248.0 | 258.5 | 269.9 | 288.5 | 326.2 | 346.0 | 343.7 | 335.0) 17)! 
a Se, See ae 206.4 | 286.8 | 275.8 | 298.3 | 305.9 | 319.4 | 336.9 | 336.4 | 334.7 | 336.1 | 326.1 | 302.4 |i 
ERS FATES SE: SST 363.8 | 337.1 | 329.6 | 314.7 | 379.0 | 381.4 | 346.9 | 358.6 | 382.9 | 364.1 | 366.8 | 359.5 | 2 
Cereal preparations... .... shotadoncndidndosnteoteses 333.6 | 313.0 | 297.8 | 322.2 | 307.8 | 306.3 | 313.7 | 304.4 | 337.5 | 361.2 | 329.9 | 290.9 2 M 
nn did diinbitadatebboapcidiizimedatbdye~ tabi 235.1 | 227.6 | 227.1 | 234.1 | 221.5 | 229.2 | 227.8 | 230.8 | 223.2 | 218.4 | 218.0 | 213.1 iF 
Sugar refining, cane. .............-----.------|------- 230.9 | 229.3 | 248.4 | 232.3 | 216.9 | 248.9 | 302.3 | 279.1 | 278.7 | 284.2 | 275.0 | 279.2 | 128 
ee ee ee eae ee 114.2 | 96.7 | 98.9 | 126.7 | 188.0 | 392.8 | 516.8 | 464.0 | 214.3 | 286.7 | 131.3 | 118.6) Il! 
Confectionery . ..... ET a eae Seer 210.6 | 241.2 | 260.1 | 303.1 | 295.3 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 312.2 | 271.3 | 233.4 | 211.4 | 229.0) 15 
OE Es aa 277.0 | 257.9 | 241.0 | 226.7 | 237.1 | 236.3 | 240.0 | 258.7 | 295.6 | 208.0 | 257.4 | 226.1 | 1M! 
EE PD iin didinddiincobetésandbdiitbbeduddatueauedl 299.9 | 316.0 | 293.0 | 289.9 | 289.4 | 307.7 | 326.8 | 344.1 | 370.3 | 365.1 | 349.6 | 318.6) |% Q 
CAMRERS ORG BUCSUTVERG. << 0 oc cccocccmccccceses|<sces- 232.7 | 216.9 | 204.6 | 216.5 | 216.2 | 250.2 | 265.7 | 437.9 | 683.8 | 653.7 | 401.8 | 249.3 
Tobacco manufactures !_ __... Betibul ee eee 205.8 | 201.3 | 205.7 | 204.6 | 195.7 | 210.5 | 219.8 | 216.3 | 214.5 | 205.3 | 203.0 | 200.0 | 194.8 
RE ELS eS)» 253.1 | 254.3 | 246.5 | 219.2 | 250.6 | 267.9 | 253.3 | 252.8 | 243.7 | 248.5 | 253.7 | 239.6 C 
A . ‘ aan ee ee 175.1 | 182.7 | 186.6 | 189.4 | 188.2 | 196.7 | 201.7 | 196.4 | 185.4 | 179.4 | 169.6 | 173.7 8 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_...._|_...._. 161.8 | 161.6 | 159.6 | 162.2 | 161.2 | 175.8 | 169.0 | 178.1 | 177.0 | 169.9 | 171.0; 152.8 q 
Paper and allied products !__....................- 338.3 | 331.9 | 325.7 | 330.8 | 328.9 | 328.0 | 334.0 | 325.9 | 320.5 | 315.5 | 307.2 | 304.2 | 303.4) F 
PORT HIE ni, Kabaniwoubocbibandcndeiheeieliiiecsadal 338.9 | 327.7 | 330.0 | 328.3 | 325.0 | 327.3 | 319.9 | 317.3 | 317.0 | 312.3 | 309.6 | 302.1) ' rvi 
IES CN noid n aneniintendndicaciingtiitiphaliss $28.2 | 324.4 | 327.8 | 326.6 | 328.8 | 335.7 | 327.4 | 320.4 | 311.7 | 292.7 | 297.2 | 301.8 '®: I 
EL c:dhikecotndhtinnabahinibamdnnitininnivndilitend ats 282.9 | 282.1 | 283.7 | 282.8 | 278.0 | 284.1 | 281.5 | 279.8 | 273.7 | 258.8 | 250.7 265.2, © I 
Paper bags... SPE By AEST FOE 354.8 | 365.3 | 373.7 | 357.8 | 368.1 | 370.2 | 347.4 | 350.0 | 333.9 | 337.6 | 338.6 | 340.9 | |’ 
PEE HN cine cntadetmacbaiie ee ARS 289.9 | 202.5 | 305.4 | 307.1 | 309.1 | 321.9 | 314.5 | 340.2 | 291.5 | 280.1 | 273.6 | 283.8 |% 
Printing. publishing, and allied industries !_........| 265.1 | 262.6 | 250.5 | 258.5 | 254.7 | 255.3 | 263.1 | 257.2 | 252.8 | 249.7 | 240.0 | 238.0 | 240.3) 1%. 
Newspapers and periodicals...................]......-. 236.6 | 235.0 | 229.2 | 224.6 | 218.9 | 230.0 | 224.0 | 221.6 | 221.6 | 214.0 | 208.9 / 210.0 | 
, PE DE. nnn nt ondaapantaliiincsesse 283.9 | 278.6 | 280.0 | 278.6 | 283.4 | 285.3 | 279.3 | 272.8 | 266.6 | 254.8 | 258.9 | 258.1) |» 
Din cctinvntindebctiabessabbandathiitonantiéd 223.9 | 221.4 | 227.2 | 219.0 | 224.0 | 237.1 | 236.1 | 226.2 | 225.9 | 215.7 | 207.4 | 216.6 1! 
SO 1h tadunalictabeptbcoensidneobabteteniaitia | 302.9 | 304.4 | 313.4 | 307.7 | 315.3 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 325.4 | 322.9 | 311.9 | 200.2 | 324.7 a 
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apLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 























[1939 average = 100] 

An- 

1948 1947 over 

Industry group and industry age 

June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 

Nondurable goods—Continued 
nemicals and allied products !...................- 432.6 | 422.5 | 422.1 | 425.1 | 425.6 | 426.7 | 424.1 | 416.4 | 409.6 | 403.1 | 390.2 387.7) 384.1 | 422.5 
paints, varnishes, and colors................... OS =A 343.9 | 329.4 | 332.9 | 338.5 | 332.6 | 329.8 | 327.4 | 318.6 | 315.0 | 312.7] 308.2] 314.0] 197.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|.....-. 480.6 | 477.4 | 487.6 | 489.2 | 490.7 | 488.5 | 489.9 | 499.1 | 484.7 | 469.7 | 449.5 | 457.6 | 286.3 
Perfumes and evgmmetios.......................-}...... 209.7 | 215.1 | 222.0 | 231.2] 230.9 | 240.5 | 265.3 | 250.1 | 228.2 211.2] 205.0] 216.7] 180.6 
EE een Se 322.9 | 321.8 | 359.0 | 376.4 | 379.3 | 381.3 | 371.0 | 357.6 | 351.6 | 325.0 | 310.2 | 324.¢ 174. 5 
Rayon and allied products....._.......-.--.---]....... 275.1 | 274.6 | 271.9 | 270.2 | 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 | 259.9 | 252.2 | 249.8] 2148] 168.2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_............|..____- 563.2 | 564.8 | 558.6 | 559.2 | 561.3 | 555.8 | 540.8 | 529.8 | 527.3 | 427.0 | 533.7] 528.2] 336.9 
Explosives and safety fuses. .................--]....... 592.0 | 561.5 | 585.0 | 587.8 | 580.2 | 565.0 | 566.2] 542.8 | 545.6] 539.4 | 495.0 | 518.5 | 2361.8 
Compressed and a a --.----| 401.7 | 483.7 | 473.6 | 475.5 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 445.6 | 455.3 | 448.1 | 437.4 | 444.0] 325.3 
Ammunition, small-arms_.-.................-..].._.--. 404.1 | 398.8 | 396.8 | 388.7 | 380.5 | 411.9 | 398.0 | 393.3 | 381.4 | 206.5 | 359.1 | 361.6 | 6734.4 
§ > iS eo se, NRT 588.0 | 566.0 | 625.8 | 610.2 | 591.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 577.7 | 447.7 | 534.3 | 691.8 | 5963.9 
 nntcchcedstnndcabdechinnindusitialssuddiia 245.9 | 270.2 | 316.4 | 338.0 | 397.4 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 | 315.8 | 221.6 | 193.8 | 201.3] 230.4 
ints caeilnccnasdcatiohsdbodsastdine ----| 428.3 | 482.9 | 492.3 | 439.6 | 433.4 | 393.0 | 362.5 | 373.9 | 390.9 | 354.5 | 334.5 | 349.8 | 272.2 
oducts of petroleum and coal !_.................. 342.1 | 334.2 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 315.4 | 318.1 | 313.3 | 309.5 | 301.8 | 307.5 | 302.1 | 300.5 | 201.4] 184.3 
aha dnaitnlisdinnchkeduipaiipedioa ...-.--| 316.1 | 301.3 | 209.3 | 295.0 | 296.8 | 293.4 | 288.9 | 279.7 | 287.6 | 282.8 | 286.1 | 273.4] 176.7 
ye aaa ....---| 321.9 | 288.5 | 314.6 |*312.3 |*309.8 | 204.8 | 202.7 | 288.1 | 289.9 | 280.0 | 270.5] 281.9] 183.4 
hE TELAT GETS IR ....---] 214.5 | 198.2 | 163.4 | 151.9 | 168.2 | 224.8 | 268.8 | 205.9 | 207.9 | 273.2 | 236.6] 228.2] 144.8 
SE A Sie 507.9 | 495.6 | 502.7 | 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 | 523.1 | 610.5 | 502.5 | 493.8 | 468.4 | 267.2 
ie dinhdh cna bandnctonstememnesinns: 332.6 | 320.9 | 312.8 | 320.6 | 337.2 | 354.9 | 373.6 | 361.4 | 354.4 | 348.3 | 337.6 | 331.2 / 342.3 263.9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. ...............-- ....-..| 345.5 | 323.6 | 330.2 | 355.9 | 388.4 | 412.1 | 407.5 | 398.0 | 397.9 | 396.0 | 389.5 | 306.1 | 265.7 
nn Cn. «ccttcuncecdubendataialesacdn 329.1 | 333.9 | 347.0 | 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4 | 268.4 | 290.0] 317.1 268. 8 
TITEL EEL SITET ST 338.7 | 347.1 | 356.2 | 366.2 | 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.3 | 321.5 | 304.9 | 320.1 | 255.8 
iscellaneous industries 1... .............--.......]....-.- 384.2 | 382.6 | 394.0 | 393.9 | 388.2 | 405.1 | 403.9 | 394.1 | 378.2 | 355.9 | 349.2 | 363.5 | 322.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 

fire-contro] equipment-_-__...................- 386.1 | 492.6 | 494.2 | 489.3 | 487.1 | 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 469.3 | 460.3 | 453.3 | 468.3 | 1356.9 
Photographic apparatus. ...................... ...----] 431.0 | 416.2 | 422.3 | 424.2 | 418. 421.1 | 416.8 | 405.1 | 394.3 | 385.1 | 385.9 | 392.2] 311.5 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_____|_____- 426.7 | 438.1 | 444.8 | 446.3 | 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 | 426.5 | 433.7 | 462.8] 439.0 
UE OS eee ee 367.8 | 357.9 | 396.0 | 421.1 | 455.5 | 513.4 | 500.1 | 475.6 | 460.2 | 384.8 | 402.7 | 417.5 | 205.1 
ST eae, Tae 496.7 | 487.6 | 463.7 | 450.1 | 309.7 | 469.5 | 525.9 | 518.7 | 482.3 | 431.4 | 410.1 | 395.6 | 160.7 
a. i 269.4 | 269.4 | 284.3 | 285.5 | 275.7 | 280.8 | 262.5 | 245.8 | 230.2 | 220.7 | 200.2 | 2283] 204.1 
EES --| 563.4 | 575.5 | 541.0 | 523.2 | 546.8 | 520.4 | 560.6 | 555.4 | 558.9 | 583.7 | 600.0 | 586.5 | 1622.9 






































1See footnote 1, table A-5. 
* Revised. 


TABLE A-8: Estimated Number 


of Employees 


in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 












































































[In thousands] 
Annual 
1948 1947 average 
Industry group and industry ba ea aes 
June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 1939 
fining:? 
Coal: 
RE ne ane e oe 77.4, 76.4) 76.9) 77.4) 76.6) 76.2) 76.5) 76.2) 76.2]! 76.0) 76.7| 74.2] 75.7] 78.4) 83.6 
ES CE 406 402 296 401 397 404 402 399 397 394 390 363 392 419 372 
« ||] A Pass 92.8} 90.9) 91.6) 91.4) 90.2) 89.7) 89.8) 89.4) 88.7; 89.6] 91.0) 90.6) 91.9) 112.7] 92.6 
PS RRS ISS 34.0} 32.5) 32.3) 31.5) 31.0) 39.9) 31.3) 32.0) 32.4] 32.4) 32.7) 32.6) 32.4] 35.3! 21.1 
pe pl De ditinccossduvhdneestions 26.3} 26.1; 26.8) 26.9) 27.0) 26.9) 26.6) 26.1) 25.8) 25.7) 25.7| 25.7] 25.7| 33.3) 25.0 
ESSE a 16.3; 16.5) 16.4] 16.3] °16.3) 15.7] 15.6] 15.4] 14.9] 15.5) 16.5) 163) 178] 21 6} 16.3 
RNS ee 8.3 8.1 8.5 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.1 8.0 8.2 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.7| 26.0 
i PSA 7.9 2e 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.9 7.9 7.9] 14.8) 4.2 
uarrying and nonmetallic. _......___- 86.8) 86.0) 84.9) 80.9) 77.8) 79.9) 83.9) 86.4) 87.3) 88.1] 88.9) 88.6) 88.3) 80.9) 68.5 
de petroleum and natural gas pro- 
NI AN ne RT 133. 5} 129.6) 128.2) 127.1] 127.1) 126.4) 126.3] 126.4) 127.1) 128.7/ 131.0} 130.8] 128.5) 103.2%) 114.4 
ortation and public utilities: 
Class I steam railroads §__.____________ 1,351 |1,321 |1,260 |1,316 /1,311 |1,318 [1,331 [1,340 [1,357 |1,364 [1,381 [1,383 [1,375 [1,355 ORR 
Street railways and busses *_..._._____- 249 249 249 249 249 250 249 249 249 251 253 254 253 227 104 
ANTS HR 634 631 631 627 623 620 620 614 609 613 616 614 605 | 402 318 
Set dp anrnanevocenseocetes 36.1) 36.3) 36.9) 36.9) 36.8) 36.6) 36.7) 36.6) 36.9) 37.6) 37.8) 38.2) 38.5) 46.9) 37.6 
Electric light and power..._........_.- 279 274 273 271 269 268 269 268 267 268 269 267 263 | 2i1 | 244 
vice: 
Hotels (year-round) ............_..____- 379 377 377 375 377 378 381 378 380 379 379 382 385 344 323 
Power laundries ?__.................... 238 233 232 231 230 235 237 238 241 243 245 250 249 | 252 | 196 
Cleaning and dyeing *__............... 94.8) 93.4) 92.5] 90.0) 86.8) 88.9) 91.0) 927) 95. 6 94.3) 93.1] 97. 7 100. 8) 78. 0 58.2 








Pcent mon 









?Inelndes production and re 
' Estimates have been adjus 
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months are identified by - aun. 
workers only. 


' Includes all employees unless otherwise noted. Mata for the three most 
ths are subject to revision without notation. Revised data for 


ted to levels indicated by data through 1946 
hade available by the Federal Security Agency. Only the bituminous coal 
ustry was affected by this adjustment and comparable data from January 
are available. Comparable data for all industries from January 1939 
: available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Does not include well drilling or rig building. 


5 Includes all employees at middle of month. 


switching and terminal companies. Class I steam railroads inc 


Excludes es of 


ude those 


with over $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 


* Includes private and municipal street-railway companies, and affiliated, 
subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and mutor-bus companies. 
7 Includes al) land-line ne pe except those compensated on a commis- 


Sion basis. Excludes genera 
in school, and messengers. 
* Revised. 


and divisional headquarters personnel, trainees 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
1939 average=100 





Industry group and industry 
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Mining:? 4 
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Apparel : 
Furniture and housefurnishings 
Automotive 
Lumber and building materials 
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: See fodtnote 1, table A-8. : See footnote 6, table A-8. 

See footnote 2, table A-8., ootno A e A-8. 

5 See footnote 3, table A-8. * Includes all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
* See footnote 4, table A-8, * Revised 

§ See footnote 5, table A-8. 


TABLE A-10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
1939 average= 100 





Industry group and industry 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 7 See footnote 7, table A-8. 
3 See footnote 2, table A-8. § See footnote 8, table A-9. 


8 See footnote 3, table A-8. * Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, © 


‘ See footnote 4, table A-8. tips, not included. 
§ Not available. * Revised. 
* See footnote 6, table A-8. 
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IEW, AUGUST 1948 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 197 
TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group '! 
Executive! 
Government 
year and month ate oan Onn Legislative corporations * 
agencies 4 Department § 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 

a 968, 596 935, 493 207, 979 319, 474 5, 373 25, 470 
inane 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 092 6, 171 35, 590 
ee Fr. ee 2, 168, 896 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 7, 215 30, 905 
te fs eee 2, 103, 246 2, 062, 275 936, 533 439, 617 7, 254 30, 643 

2, 067, 228 2, 026, 071 923, 080 442, 289 7, 230 30, 523 

September......-- 2, 020, 873 1, 980, 084 906, 989 425, 449 7, 184 30, 199 
ber 2, 002, 385 1, 962, 042 901, 197 425, 005 7, 118 29, 795 

2, 006, 412 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 7, 068 29, 652 

2, 229, 164 2, 189, 436 894, 855 667, 912 7, 046 29, 232 

1, 985, 797 1, 946, 076 890, 719 432, 920 7,051 20, 200 

1, 992, 216 1, 952, 533 895, 850 432, 696 7, 125 29, 088 

2, 004, 228 1, 964, 374 897, 958 439, 517 7, 210 20, 182 

2, 020, 715 1, 980, 998 903, 814 449, 260 7, 184 29, 072 

Se aaeenee 2, 038, 950 1, 999, 234 909, 885 455, 707 7, 246 29, O12 
RS A 2, 054, 004 2, 014, 453 916, 864 458, 244 7, 308 28, 784 

Continental United States 

Sr 926, 659 179, 381 318, 802 5, 373 21, 504 
a es 2, 913, 534 2, 057, 696 363, 297 6, 171 28, 889 
Se 1, 905, 068 769, 268 435, 831 7, 215 22, 062 
SS ae 1, 848, 469 718, 523 438, 110 7, 254 22, 987 

1, 815, 905 708, 681 440, 773 7, 230 22, 033 

September--.--_-.-_-- 1, 781, 733 1, 748 704, 575 424, 005 7, 184 22, 685 
1, 764, 384 1, 731, 699, 815 423, 473 7, 118 22, 497 

November-.....---- 1, 771, 360 1, 738, 706, 418 428, 252 7, 068 22, 324 
2, 005, 567 1, 973, 066 708, 099 665, 662 7, 046 22, 078 
1, 763, 300 1, 730, 871 704, 251 431, 389 7, 051 21, 990 
1, 766, 184 1, 733, 698 705, 792 431, 214 7, 125 21, 965 
1, 778, 593 1, 745, 910 708, 975 437, 942 7,210 22, 085 

1, 791, 763 1, 759, 094 710, 991 447, 678 7, 184 22, 008 
1, 808, 768 1, 776, 138 717, 072 454, 122 7, 246 21, 990 
1, 824, 048 1, 791, 494 724, 683 456, 633 7, 308 21, 858 





1 Employment represents an aver: 
ata for the legislative an 
ent corporations except the Panama R. 
ireau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
om those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
pspects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 

contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
ommission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
ubstitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
ptember 1945; (3) include in December the additional 
cessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
ommission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
ffice Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
ubstitute employees from a full-time 
he latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
Co. is shown under Government corpora- 
ons here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
ommission; (6) employment published by the Civil Service Commission 
— last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of the next 


Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting August 1947. 

*From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 
nental United States was secured by 
of persons outside the continental area, which was 


od; (5) the Panama R. R. 


honthly and employment within cont 


ducting the num 


ear or is as of the first of the 
ranches and for all Govern- 
R. Co. are reported directly to the 


sta] employment 


uivalent to a name-count basis, 


and 1943. 


outside the country (estimated from 
employment in all areas. B 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 


estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941, 
From July 1943, through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
uarterly reports) was added to secure 


inning January 1947, employment is reported 


3 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 


the Panama R. R. Co. 


Treasury Department. 
the executive branch. 
‘Covers the National Military Establishmen 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 


banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
Data for earlier years include at various times the 
following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Corporations not included in this column are under 


t, Maritime Commission, 
anama Canal, and 


§ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Employment figures include fourth-class post- 


Commission, see footnote 1. 
masters in all months. 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of bein 
ployees, are excluded here. 
~—<e when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional 
action, 


Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
private em- 


They are included beginning July 1945, how- 
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MONTHLY Lapy 





TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' 


[In thousands] 





Year and month 


All branches 


Executive ? 





agencies ¢ 


Defense 


Post Office 
Department 


All other 
agencies 


Legislative 


Judicial 


Governme, 


COFrporations: i 





Total (including areas outside continental United States) 





$1, 757, 292 
8, 301, 111 


$357, 628 
6, 178, 387 


$586, 347 
864, 947 


$748, 849 
1, 163, 077 


$14, 767 
18, 127 


8 


8 
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171, 073 


» 
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234, 576 
213, 772 
199, 247 
201, 582 
203, 892 
192, 111 
214, 033 


211, 495 
191, 372 
218, 706 
204, 606 
205, 912 
216, 910 
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$862, 271 
93, 185 
96, 260 
95, 819 
96, 138 
99, 356 


98, 313 
143, 057 


8 
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$7, 540, 825 


454, 930 
444, 743 
414, 898 
421, 857 
434. 545 
405, 485 
482, 860 


434, 366 
399, 975 161, 996 
447, 901 185, 284 
430, 845 174, 409 
426,011 174, 209 
448, 423 184, 433 


$5, 553, 166 


197, 216 
180, 976 
166, 681 
169, 441 
173, 717 
162, 219 
182, 091 


179, 395 


$1, 125, 388 


164, 529 
167, 507 
152, 398 
156, 278 
161, 472 
144, 953 
157, 712 


100, 052 154, 919 

97, 703 140, 276 
101, 765 160, 852 
100, 543 155, 893 
100, 570 151, 232 
102, 341 161, 649 


$7, 628, 017 
463, 490 | 
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ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a rye 
as of that date, ted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and J) 
— Beginning — 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country in 
rted monthly by most agencies. 
et footnote 3, table A-11. Da 
4 See footnote 4, table A-11. pover 
§ Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices t 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private fer 
oneoes and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompens 
the retention of a ay tah of the <> receipts. Both these groups wm nt | 
ona lar salary 1945 by congressional action. ie 
* Data are wn th 1944, oq it of 1943 as in the other Federal! table, Pos 
for the National Military Establishment for whi these data were reported because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United Stas mpc 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying mone: are not available prior to June 1943. 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-11, for derivation of the employ- ve | 


! Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjus rolls, which from 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for cpey ending during the 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. ta for the executive branch 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Data for the legislative an sy branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are Teoreet directly to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intelligeuce Agency are 
excluded starting July 1947. 

§ From 1939 thro: ne May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
Beginning June | some agencies reported py rolis for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. rolls for areas outside . 
continental United States from June 1943 th + ovember 1946 (except 
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.siE A-13: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 






























































Agency Group! 
Total Legislative Judicial 
Post Office 
Defense All other 
All agencies Depart- agencies 
_scttiitibnecnepennutes 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 009 99, 913 5, 373 424 
 ascensedhqubnecccotesspocess 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 506 
1 > SE ee 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 569 
LC a ORL I 212, 658 204, 831 67, 968 7, 093 129, 770 7, 254 573 
ee SE ie 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 592 
SS ee 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7, 120 124, 262 7, 184 571 
Di int thenetegseaoennd 202, 933 195, 239 64, 505 7, 284 123, 450 7,118 576 
SE tenedeccemcevecasa 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 584 
SO 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 580 
Se 203, 351 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 7, 051 586 
tint denddbnonanpes: 205, 916 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 7, 125 500 
hie EEE 207, 581 199, 743 66, 050 7, 412 126, 322 7, 210 587 
J Se SE res 208, 999 201, 227 66, 635 7, 396 127, 196 7, 184 588 
J 2 a 210, 173 202, 350 67, 212 7, 380 127, 758 7, 246 588 
pa GR TS 210, 678 202, 782 67, 592 7, 387 127, 803 7, 308 588 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 
So 8 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 7, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 200 
i. 256! Ses 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 008 20, 070 313, 432 17, 784 1, 613 
 dadeennsoocns< 4, 203 59, 251 56, 630 17, 837 2, 421 36, 372 2, 425 196 
Pe tinndabekeosccences 3, 381 61, 196 58, 503 18, 536 2, 207 37, 670 2, 483 210 
Dt iii asoncoanecee 3, 187 55, 437 52, 817 15, 705 2, 283 34, 829 2, 421 199 
4, 382 55, 529 52, 876 16, 651 2, 239 33, 986 2, 448 205 
4, 496 59, 971 57, 298 16, 806 2,744 37, 748 2, 457 216 
4, 223 55, 177 52, 525 16, 110 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 Lv5 
4, 570 59, 541 56, 861 17, 235 3, 135 36, 491 2, 462 218 
4, 499 58, 805 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 709 2, 451 213 
4, 281 53, 700 51, 099 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 2, 404 197 
4, 518 60, 815 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 37, 864 2, 496 215 
4, 495 58, 490 55, 799 16, 324 2, 277 37, 198 2, 480 211 
4,421 59, 070 56, 400 18.045 2, 234 36,121 2, 469 201 
4, 550 62, 684 59, 931 19, 316 2, 265 38, 250 2, 546 207 

















































vernment are reported 


p area inside the 


Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
ecutive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
fer from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
s: (1) Include in December the tempora 
nt necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 
vice Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
mporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
unt basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
ve been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or 
$1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
ne through November 1943; (4) employment 

vice Commission as of the last day of the mont 
first day of the next month. 
oning Jan 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
istrict of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 


additional postal employ- 


ublished by the Civil 
is presented here as of 


for the legislative and 


of the month for t 


and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 
politan area. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting 
August 1947 for employment and July 1947 for pay rolls. 

2 Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Acronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created ey ap A to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

3 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 

4 Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid duriag the preceding 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay rol 
with pay during the y, period ending just before the first of the month 

fin icia] branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
xe District of Columbia Government. 
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TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! AB 


{In thousands] 





Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) 4 Type of pay 





Year and month 
Total Army and 


Air Forces * Navy Marine Coast Total Pay rolls 4 


Corps Guard 





9. ek al 345 192 124 19 10| $331,523 | $331,523 |... | | 
At RN 8, 944 6,733 1, 744 311 156 | 11,173, 186 | 10,140,852 |........... 


21 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


B 


BOGE? PERG cccccccecceses< , 1, 632 1, 021 
i naiidtaedingimeens - 1, 592 990 
August ; pail 1, 575 972 
Septem ber re 1, 557 955 
October... . ms — 1, 543 941 
November... . poemene 1, 490 
SE A atkutinatbinge aa *1, 463 911 
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33 
or Or. wat S&F et Oe 


, Sea tteccasveceenned *1, 422 
February .....-. sitaiaaeel "1,419 "414 
pebpeubnaaeenied *1,422 *413 
Dinbaboonemnaeasand "1,417 *412 

dh ieecoesasetind "1,419 *403 

& Pek 1, 439 930 407 
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1 Except for Army personne] for 1939 which is from the Annual! Report of count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash paymeny 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. 5 Represents actual expenditures. 

* Includes personnel on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the Government’s contribution. The men’s share is inclyj« 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum . 
terminal-leave papmente at time of discharge were started. ? ve payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Cong 

* Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted » 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused jx 

‘ Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include payment of per- and to officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave acn 
sonne! while on terminal leave through September 1947. For officers this in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to whic: 
— to all prior periods and for enlisted personnel back to October 1, 1946, terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are inely 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Py 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 197 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other excluded here and included under pay rolls. 
data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel * Revised. 
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B: Labor Turn-Over ‘ 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industriq 
by Class of Turn-Over ! 
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Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
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! Month-to-month changes in total employment.in manufacturing indus- notcovered. Plantsonstrikearealsoexcluded. For coverage, see table> 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to ? Preliminary figures. 
those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, ‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included * 
refer to a l-week period ending nearest the middle of the month. The quits. 
turnover sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll + Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ durat« 
survey— proportionately fewer smal! plants are i ; printing and pub- and permanent lay-offs. 
lishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are 
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ABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Industry Group and Industry ' 

















































































































Separation 
Total accession 
. Total , Disch ' Miscellaneous, 
7 ob | Leave Industry group and industry 0 Quit scharge ay-off = 
hy 
— I. May? | Apr. | May? Apr. | May?| Apr. | May?| Apr. | May?| Apr. | May?| Apr. 
, 334 | 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 
J 459 4 a 
36} MANUFACTURING 
502 Ky oa ae PT re 4.1 4.2 4.6 5.0 2.9 3.2 0.4 0.4 ‘ 1.3 0.1 | 0.1 
210 a a GR eee 4.0 3.7 4.1 4.4 2.7 2.8 3 3 1.0 11 a y 
.145 | —== S—_—_ | oe 
, = ’ Durable goods 
‘a and steel and their products. _............-...--- 39] 35] 39] 40] 27 2.8 3 3 7 7 2 2 
454 2 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- --_- 3.5 2.6 2.9 2.7 2.4 2.1 2 3 | 2 2 2 
5A , Gray-iron castings. ......-.----------------------- 4.5 5.4 5.6 7.8 3.8 4.6 5 an 1.2 2.4 1 J 
997 t Malleable-iron castings..........---.--.----------- 5.4 5.2 5.3 7.0 4.6 5.6 5 7 a § 1 3 
414 : i pnetebanuheressecconcescoscoocesase 4.5 4.9 4.2 4.6 3.3 3.5 .6 6 . 4 1 1 
736 Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ...........-.--.---.--- 4.9 2.6 4.3 3.6 3.7 2.8 3 3 .2 . 1 1 
280 Tin cans and other tinware-.......-...---.--.--.- 7.2 7.1 4.3 5.6 2.8 3.4 5 4 9 1.7 1 | 
. WR SEINE. « 2 nccecncccccccccccccccceccocccesee 2.6 2.0 3.5 4.3 1.8 2.1 3 a 1.2 1.7 2 2 
Cutlery and edge tools..............-.--..------.- 2.4 3.0 4.6 5.1 2.0 3.0 3 3 2.2 1.7 1 1 
ish payments Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
tober. tt deinssnchapeguoedaaccsseedageccce=+ase 2.6 3.3 3.5 4.2 2.4 2.8 4 5 .6 8 1 
Sh cntedtipnacevegmnncescaneapncneesccce 2.8 3.2 5.1 6.3 3.1 4.3 5 6 4 1.2 1 2 
re is include Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment ------ 6.1 4.3 5.0 5.8 3.3 3.1 4 4 2 2.2 A l 
’ Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
he 79th Cop ines 5 cndeemencaphepaseeieban< 6.2 5.4 5.8 6.4 3.3 4.1 5 .6 2.0 1.6 (3) 1 
8 to enlisted rp Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing ----- 4.1 7.4 5.5 6.3 3.6 4.1 4 5 1.4 1.5 1 2 
1d unused Jes Fabricated structural-metal products... -.-.......-- 3.1 3.8 5.7 4.8 2.3 2.9 3 4 3.0 1.4 1 ) 
OF leave gee Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets...............--..- 2.9 2.7 3.0 3.6 2.0 2.3 5 4 a Be 2 2 
ue, to whiet Forgings, iron and steel.................--.------- 2.4 3.4 4.3 4.5 1.9 2.8 4 4 1.8 1.2 2 a 
ts are inely 
ized by Py id ntonaarcaieneerebiesiboccsse= 2.4 2.7 4.1 4.0 2.1 2.2 a 3 1.6 1 1 1 
Yetober 1947 Electrical equipment for industrial use--_-----..-- 1.6 1.8 2.6 2.7 1.5 1.6 f 2 0 s | 1 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs- ------ 3.6 5.0 6.3 5.3 2.9 2.9 .4 4 2.9 1. 1 J 
Communication equipment, except radios ---.-.-...-. 1.1 1.1 3.7 3.1 1.8 1.7 om 3 1.6 1.0 l 1 
{achinery, except electrical .............-..--.-----.- 3.3 3.3 3.6 4.1 2.4 2.7 yo 4 8 9 ma 1 
ne SS 3.3 3.7 4.9 4.6 2.1 2.2 . 4 2.1 1.8 ia 2 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 4.1 5.0 4.7 5.8 3.8 4.9 .4 4 3 3 iS 2 
Industrie ee aincccacssnancenpene 22} 19] 22] 32] 23] 17 2 2 ae 8i a 2 
Machine-tool accessories... ..........-.----------- 3.8 4.1 3.2 3.6 1.6 1.7 4 4 1.1 1.5 a (3) 
Madweking meeninery and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified .................------.----- 2.9 3.2 2.6 3.8 2.1 2.8 oan .6 1 an i l 
General industrial machinery, except pumps- ----- 3.1 3.2 3.2 4.0 2.2 2.4 3 .4 6 1.1 1 1 
Nov. | Pumps and pumping equipment-..........------- 2.5 2.3 3.2 4.3 ee 2.5 5 4 s 1.2 . 2 
a equipment, except automobiles_-__----- 6.1 6.8 6.9 8.2 2.8 3.1 5 5 3.5 4.5 on 1 
tn nab necncmegaetacupereescescess 4.8 5.8 3.8 4.6 2.6 3.1 3 3 9 1.1 (3) ! 
ae & Aircraft parts, including engines--............----- 3.5 4.2 2.3 2.6 1.6 1.6 A 3 3 6 ‘ ot 
a8 Shipbuilding and repairs................--...-.--- 9.8 9.7 13.6 15.6 3.7 3.8 1.0 8 8.8 10.9 ‘a . 
bs i 
6.6 | kD SS ee ene 4.1 5.1 5.0 5.2 2.8 3.4 5 5 1.6 1.1 a 2 
4.1 Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers_-_.-.....-.-..-- 4.1 5.3 4.6 4.9 3.1 3.6 4 4 1.0 m . wd 2 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories ---......-.----- 4.0 4.8 5.7 5.8 2.4 2.9 5 6 2.7 2.1 a 2 
4.0 | onferrous metals and their products-.--.-....-..---- 3.5 3.7 4.1 5.3 2.5 2.9 4 5 1.1 1.8 ! 1 
4.9 Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
6.4 | and | a tie a ST 2.5 3.0 2.4 3.0 1.6 2.1 5 6 a 1 14] 2 
3.0 Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys- - 1.3 3.0 1.9 3.1 1.2 1.8 2 4 4 8 1] 1 
Lv vccccapecscteoucsesonscee« 4.7 3.4 5.3 7.6 2.9 a7 3 3 2.1 4.5 (3) | 1 
a Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum 
es NE a 4.8 4.7 5.4 6.9 3.2 3.9 5 7 1.5 2.1 2 | 2 
4.5 (Lumber and timber basic products.....-....-..------ 6.1 6.0 5.0 5.9 4.1 4.5 - i. 6 1.0 Q@) | 3 
Cr TL 6.5 6.0; 5.3 5.0 4.4 4.3 .3 .2 5 | 5 ii ¢ 
atiiatenlith atdeiaibawed 3.8 4.3 3.4 4.9 2.8 4.0 4 4 2 | 4 @) | 1 
4 urniture and finished lumber products_--.........-.-- 5.2 4.9 7.5 8.3 4.5 5.3 i Py 2.2 | 2.2 | 1 ld 
: Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings--- 5.1 5.0 7.6 8.4 4.5 5.4 7 3 2.3 | 2] l 7 
2 Stone, clay, and glass products.................-.----- 4.1 4.2 4.1 4.2! 2.6 2.7 3 4 11 2 
Glass and glass products.......................... 39) 36| 54] 49] 21 2.3 "3 an S61 20 3A 3 
, I a T 4.3 4.7 3.2 3.2 2.5 2.6 5 .4 sy 1 | | a 
8 Brick, tile, and terra cotta.........-.....-.-...--- 54) 53) 41] 42) 36] 33 5 5} @®] (4) @® | @ 
7 Pottery and related products...............----.-- 3.9 4.8 3.6 4.2 2.8 3.0 4 4 3 | 7 | 1) l 


footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Industry Group and Industry: 
Continued 





Industry group and industry 


Total accession 


Separation 











MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products 
Cotton 
Silk and rayon goods... 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing... 
Hosiery, full- fashioned 
Hosiery, seamless 
Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
allied garments ; 


Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Grain-mill products 


Tobacco manufactures 


. 
Paper dd allied products 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Rayon and allied products. . 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives............ 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products J 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear and related products 
Miscellaneous rubber industries 


Miscellaneous industries 
NONMANUFACTURING 


Metal mining 
Iron-ore 
Copper-ore : 
Lead- and zinc-ore 


Coal mining 
Anthracite 
Bituminous-coal 


Public utilities: 
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1 Since January 1943 meena: Se firms reporting labor turn-over infor- 


mation have been assigned in and pay-o on the basis of 
Most plants in the od, an -roll sample, com 
were In operation in 1939, are classified. according to their 
that time, regardless of fo subsequent change in major 
turn-over data, beginnin F in January i043, refer to all em 
ment information for all em ployees is available for 
industry groups (table A-3): for individual industries 
production workers only (table A-5). 


current products. 
rising those which 
r major activity at 
products. Labor 
ployees. Employ- 
jor manufacturing 
hese data refer to 





? Preliminary figures. 

+ Less than 0.05, 

4 Not available. lies 
age 


Rates for the month of April are based on 6,900 manufacturing establis 
— with 4,500,000 employees; and 200 mining establishments with 115, 
employees. 
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Earnings and Hours 


TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
















































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Iron and steel tum Pavasem, ses l Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products ’ & steel castings 
mills 
and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 
wkly. | ANS: | hriy. | wkly.| Ave: | hrly hrly. | wily. | AY8: | riy. | wkly.| AY®: | hriy. | wkiy.| AY®: | ely. 
earn- | /.y;| earn- | earn- | )00¥: | earn earn- | earn- | P52, | earn- | earn- | 0), | earn- | earn- hours | ¢arn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average...---- $23.86 | 37.7 | 63.3 [$26.50 | 38.0] 69.8 |$21.78 | 37.4 58.2 |$27.52| 37.2] 73.9 |$29.88 | 35.3 84.5 |$25.93 | 37.1 69. 9 
January..-..--| 26.64 | 39.0) 68.3 | 30.48) 40.7) 74.9) 22.75) 37.3] 61.0 | 31.07/ 40.4) 76.9) 33.60) 38.7) 86.9) 30.45) 41.2 73.9 
5 ae 48.44; 40.1 | 120.7 | 51.72 | 40.5 127.8 | 44.88 | 39.7) 113.0) 53.71 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 | 38.0) 144.5 | 56.34 | 42.6 132. 2 
,* GES 49.33 | 40.2) 122.6 | 52.99 40.7 | 130.3 | 45.31 39.8 | 114.0 | 55.18 | 40.5) 136.3 | 58.12) 39.5) 147.2] 56.79) 42.3 134, 5 
July....------ 48.98 | 39.8] 123.0 | 52.19 40.0 | 130.5 | 45.61 39.7 | 115.0 | 53. 67 39.3 | 136.5 | 55, 23 37.4 | 147.8 | 55. 64 41.6 134, 1 
August... .--- 49.17 | 39.8 | 123.6 | 52.46) 40.0] 131.2) 45.78 | 30.5) 115.8 | 54.53 | 39.6) 137.6 | 58.25 | 39.2) 148.8 | 53.77 | 40.3 133. 5 
September....| 50.47 | 40.4 | 124.9 | 54.06 40.6 | 133.1 | 46.80 | 40.2) 116.5 | 56. 21 40.3 | 139.6 | 58.96 | 39.0 151.3 | 56.86 41.7 137.1 
October... ---- 51. 05 40.6 | 125.8 | 54.69 40.9 | 133.7 | 47.29 | 40.2 117.5 | 56.61 40.5 | 139.7 | 58. 56 39.0 | 150.2 | 56.66) 41.9 136.5 
November....| 51.29 | 40.4 | 126.8 | 54.86) 40.7) 134.6 | 47.56) 40.1] 118.5] 56.93} 40.5 | 140.4 | 50.52] 39.4) 151.0 | 55.51 40.9 135.9 
December....- 52.69 | 41.2] 127.8 | 56.48 41.7 | 135.4 | 48.72} 40.8) 119.6 | 58.13 41.2 | 141.2 | 60.01 39.5 | 151.9 | 58.16 42.5 136, 8 
January-.....-- 52.07 | 40.5 | 128.5 | 55.46) 40.9 | 135.5 | 48.45 | 40.0] 121.0 | 57.43 | 40.6) 141.4 60.58} 39.5] 153.3 | 57.31 41.6 137.9 
February. ..-- 61.75 | 40.2 | 128.7 | 54.77) 40.5] 135.2) 48.56} 39.9] 121.7 | 56.99 | 40.4 | 140.9 | 50.74) 39.5 | 151.3 | 57.24] 41.2 139. 0 
March. ......- 52. 07 40.4 | 128.9 | 55.25 40.9 | 135.2 | 48. 66 39.9 | 122.0 | 57.28 40.6 | 141.2 | 59. 26 39.4 | 151.0 | 58.47 41.8 140. 1 
, ae 61.71 40.0 | 129.2 | 54.87 40.5 | 135.7 | 48. 26 39.6 | 121.9 | 56.48 39.9 | 141.6 | 58.37 | 38.6] 151.3 | 56.39 | 40.2 140.4 
AE time 3 51.76 | 39.8 | 130.1 | 54.65 | 40.1 | 136.5 | 48.61 39.5 | 123.1 | 57.389 | 40.3 | 142.3 | 60. 54 39.9 | 151.5 | 55.15 | 39.3 140.3 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittin tinware Wirework tools 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
» Average.......|$24.16 | 36.0 67.1 |$27.97 | 36.9] 75.9 |$21.33 | 36.4] 58.1 |$23.61 38.8 | 61.1 |$25.96 | 38.1 68.3 |$23. 11 39. 1 60, 1 
: January.......| 28.42 | 40.2] 70.7 | 32.27) 41.4] 78. 25.42 | 40.5 | 62.6) 25.31 39.8 | 63.9) 28.27; 30.7] 71.2] 25.90 | 40.5 65, 2 
> eae 55.02 | 41.0 | 134.1 | 54.33 | 40.5 | 134. 51.86 | 43.4) 119.3 | 45.66) 40.2) 113.8 | 49.72 | 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.94 41.1 114, 1 
, Se 54. 36 39.8 | 136.5 | 56.18 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27 43.0 | 121.5 | 47.61 40.3 | 118.1 | 52.19 40.1 | 130.0 | 48,85 41.9 116.4 
, RSS 55. 08 40.4 | 136.4 | 56.25 40.3 | 139.5 | 49.65 41.4 | 119.6 | 51.34 41.5 | 124.1 | 51.85 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45 41.2 115, 1 
August.......| 51.68 37.7 | 137.2 | 54.71 39.1 | 139.9 | 46.79 39.9 | 118.4 | 53. 57 42.5 | 125.9 | 51.45 39.6 | 130.0 | 46. 56 40. 2 115.8 
September....| 55.66 | 40.3 | 139.0 | 56. 50 39.9 | 141.5 | 48.34 40.5 | 118.4 | 55, 28 43.4 | 127.5 | 53.70 40.3 | 132.3 | 49. 20 42.2 117.1 
October... ...-. 57.73 41.2 | 141.1 | 58,15 40.7 | 142.9 | 49.60 | 41.4] 119.8 | 53.74 42.5 | 127.0 | 54.35 41.0 | 132.6 | 49. 57 42.1 117.5 
November_...| 58. 06 41.2 | 141.7 | 58.73 41.0 | 143.4 | 48.93 40.7 | 120.1 | 52.16 41.1 | 126.8 | 56.10 42.0 | 133.5 | 50.48 42.3 119.2 
inal 59.18 | 41.8 | 141.4] 60.05 | 41.6| 144.3) 50.98 | 42.2 | 120.6 | 53.92; 42.5 | 126.5) 57.83 | 42.6) 135.6 | 50.26; 42.0 119.7 
B: January....... 59.03 | 41.5 | 142.0] 59.48 | 41.1 | 144.6 | 49.67] 40.4) 122.5] 51.45 | 40.7 | 126.3 | 56.36) 41.8 | 134.7 | 49.91 41.8 119.2 
February ._.-- 57. 44 40.8 | 140.5 | 58.52 | 40.5 | 144.5 | 48.39) 39.5 | 122.6 | 50.44 40.1 | 126.3 | 55.47 41.1 | 134.9 | 50.09 41.6 119.3 
March........ 57.79 40.8 | 141.4 | 59.88 41.3 | 145.0 | 49.14 40.1 | 122.8 | 49.76 39.8 | 125.1 | 55.70 41.0 | 135.5 | 50.20 41.5 120.7 
Bisnis 56.77 39.8 | 142.4 | 60.13 41.2 | 145.8 | 47.50 38.6 | 123.6 | 49.65 39.8 | 125.0 | 54.96 40.4 | 136.0 | 49.90 41.4 120.5 
Mel csuddnure: 57.21 40. 5 142.0 | 60.49 41.3 | 146.3 | 49.74 40.1 | 124.6 | 50.98 40.2 | 127.3 | 55.11 40.5 | 136.7 | 50.22 41.2 121.7 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and _ hot- Sta:nped i 
tools machine ; and heatingequip- | water heating ap- —_ enc oem 
tools. files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else paratus and steam cled ware and gal- 
saws) where classified fittings & 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
: Average....... $24.49 | 39.7) 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9 | 59.3 38.2 67.6 |$25.25 | 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 | 37.6) 69.7 |$23.92 | 38.1 62.7 
: January.......| 29.49 | 44.7/ 66.2/ 25.24/ 40.9) 62.1 39.0 | 69.6) 26.07) 387) 67.8 | 30.98 | 42.5 | 73.2) 26.32) 39.4 66. 5 
D Be iiccccsses 50.86} 42.5 119.8 |} 49.15) 41.7) 117.9 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.38 | 40.2 124.9 | 51.39 | 40.1 | 128.2) 49.96 | 40.1 124.7 
Mi iiinsnsscs 51.22 | 42.4 120.7 | 49.53 | 41.4) 119.5 40.4 | 128.3 | 51.00 | 40.2; 126.9 | 53.72 | 40.8) 131.6) 50.34) 39.9 126. 1 
' eee 49.40 | 41.0 | 120.4 | 49.29 41.0 | 120.1 40.3 | 130.1 | 50.65 40.0 | 126.6 | 52.74 39.6 | 133.1 | 50.11 39.3 127.4 
August... .... 50. 10 41.0 | 122.1 | 48.19 40.2 | 121.0 38.9 | 128.5 | 49.75 39.0 | 127.5 | 50.60 38.1 | 132.9 | 50.40 39. 5 127.6 
September... 42.2 | 124.3 | 50.43 41.3 | 122.2 40.0 | 131.0 | 53.32 | 40.9 | 130.5 | 54.54 40.4 | 135.2 | 51.72 39.9 129.7 
42.1 | 124.8 | 51.22 | 41.7 | 122.8 40.7 | 134.3 | 55.15 41.6 | 132.6 | 55.46 41.1 | 135.0 | 52.40 40.4 129.8 
42.2 | 125.5 | 51.58 41.6 | 123.3 41.4 | 136.4 | 53.39) 40.1 | 133.1 | 57.64 41.8 | 138.0 | 52.81 40. 5 130. 5 
43.0 | 126.6 | 52.55 | 42.2 | 124.5 41.6 | 137.0 | 56.22} 42.0} 133.9] 58.66) 42.2 138.9) 54.72) 41.5 132.0 
42.6 | 127.3 | 53.29) 42.4) 125.6 40.8 | 136.5 | 54.24 | 40.3 | 134.5 | 54.87 | 40.3 | 136.3 | 53.65 | 40.7 131.9 
42.3 | 127.8 | 52.79 | 42.3 | 124.9 40.4 | 136.7 | 54.50 | 40.2) 135.8 | 57.07 | 41.3) 138.3 | 52.42] 40.0 131. i 
42.6 | 128.7 | 52.63 | 42.0 | 125.2 41.2 | 137.4 | 54.12 40.1 | 135.2 | 56.53 40.9 | 138.0 | 52.78 40.3 131.1 
41.9 | 129.3 | 52.05 41.6 | 125.1 40.6 | 138.6 | 54.34 39.9 | 136.3 | 56.13 40.7 | 137.8 | 52.93 40.1 132. 1 
41.6 | 129.9 | 50.84 40.4 | 125.3 41.0 | 138.8 | 54.23 39.7 | 136.6 | 56.88 | 40.8 | 139.7 | 53.75 40.3 133. 2 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries L(y 
MANU FACTU RING—Continued 









| Iron and steel and their products—Continued 















































































































































































Fabricated struc- | Metal doors. sash ' Screw-machine 
tural and orna- frames, molding, —_— a and products and Steel barrels, kegs, 
Year and menth mental metalwork and trim ~ snve wood screws and drums 
Avg. | " Ave. | Avg. ‘ Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. 
wkly. Ls | brly. | wkly. whi brly. | wkly. LV hrly. | wkly. Je. brly. | wkly. aE brly. | wkly, | Ave. | ra 
earn | hours | CaM: | Carn- | pours | Carn: | earn- | pour, | Carn- | earn- aoa earn- | earn- com earn- | earn- | WEly. a 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | hours | “ 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... re Oe med ul seem * SB Ge °°: * $8 8 ff 3) See eee eee ee 
1941: January....... 31.01 41.8 + | eee Sa eeccst ae 41.9 70.6 | 36.75 45.0 Ee Se a PO RE 
1067: MGW ..-cccccce 53. 07 41.8 | 126.9 |$56. 06 42.9 | 130.7 | 53.41 42.1 | 126.8 | @.22 41.3 | 145.9 |$53. 37 42.3 | 126.2 |$51.75 40.5 | 
He Oczeanadiud 54. 90 42.0 | 130.6 | 55.45 42.7 | 129.1 | 54.49 41.5 | 131.1 | 61.93 41.1 | 150.8 | 53.79 42.1 | 127.8 | 53.49 41.0 | 
, see 53. 54 40.7 | 131.6 | 52.42 40.8 | 128.6 | 51.88 40.0 | 129.5 | 59.07 39.7 | 148.9 | 52.93 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.04 40.3 1 
BORE. cancecs 55. 64 41.7 | 133.4 | 54.12 41.2 | 131.5 | 82.45 40.0 | 131.0 | 57.42 38.7 | 148.4 | 52.38 40.8 | 128.4 | 53.38 40.3 , 
September. ...| 55, 87 41.6 | 134.4 | 55.75 42.0 | 132.8 | 53.08 40.2 | 131.7 | 62.38 40.9 | 152.6 | 53.91 41.9 | 128.5 F 55.08 40.7 | 138 Se 
October ....... 57.00 42.6 | 135.2 | 56.48 42.0 | 134.4 | 56.52 42.1 | 123.9 | 65.54} 41.8 | 156.9 | 55.02 42.1 | 130.6 | 52.13 | 39.4) 122 Oc 
November....| 57.31 42.0 | 136.8 | 57.11 42.7 | 133.9 | 55.98 41.3 | 135.3 | 65.00 41.4 | 157.2 | 54.85 41.6 | 131.1 | 53.81 40.8 | 122 Ne 
December... .. 58. 81 42.7 | 137.8 | 58.97 43.5 | 135.4 | 57.79 42.5 | 135.9 | 67.20 42.2 | 159.1 | 56.77 43.0 | 131.9 | 57.08 | 42.5 1M. De 
1048: January....... 55. 76 41.1 | 135.6 | 56.49 42.0 | 134.6 | 55. 68 40.6 | 136.9 | 65.74 41.6 | 158.1 | 56.54 42.7 | 132.4 | 55.31 41.0) 135, 
February...... 55. 31 40.9 | 135.3 | 55. 88 41.7 | 134.2 | 57,38 42.0 | 136.4 | 65. 51 41.4 | 158.3 | 56.62 42.8 | 132.4 | 51.35 | 38.2 134, 
March........| 16.15 41.1 | 137.1 | 57.35 41.1 | 138.5 | 59,20 43.1 | 137.2 | 64.42 40.8 | 157.9 | 56.99 42.9 | 132.7 | 53.16] 39.5) 1% 
CC 55. 77 40.8 | 136.5 | 57.97 41.2 | 139.2 | 58.44 42.5 | 127.5 | 63.10 40.0 | 157.7 | 56.30 42.4 | 132.7 | 53.49 | 30.2 1% 
DEED .cnccochoss GEE 41.2 138.8 | 58. 55 41.0 | 141.2 | 57.88 42.2 | 137.1 | 62.64 40.0 | 156.6 | 56.06 42.1 | 133.1 | 55.13 | 40.0) j37 
Iron and steel and 
their products— Electrical machinery manehinery, except 
Continued electrical 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
es Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1039: Average....... $27. 28 41.3 66.0 |$27.09 38. 6 70.2 |$27. 95 38.7 72.2 |$22. 34 38. 5 58.1 |$28. 74 38.3 75.1 |$29.27 | 39.3) 749 
1941: January....... 35. 09 48.6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 38. 2 63.2 | 32. 47 41.4 78.4 | 34.36) 44.0) 7% ) 
1047: May.........-| 56.38 41.3 | 136.6 | 50.24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 40.1 | 131.4 | 44. 57 39.1 | 113.9 | 46.52 | 39.1 | 118.9 | 55.20 | 41.4) 1% qi 
D.. occéasdes 57. 54 41.6 | 138.3 | 51. 57 39.8 | 129.5 | 54.04 40.5 | 133.5 | 43.98 38.2 | 115.1 | 49.62 38.8 | 127.7 | 56.30 41.3 | 136 yi 
FORE ccvcccntede 56. 69 41.0 | 138.4 | 52.00 39.8 | 130.8 | 53.84 40.1 | 134.4 | 46.17 39.6 | 116.6 | 50. 57 38.7 | 130.6 | 56.06 | 40.9) 137 A 
August........ 56. 65 40.8 | 138.9 | 51. 53 39.2 | 131.4 | 53.50 39.6 | 135.0 | 44.29 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 38.9 | 131.6 | 55.74 40.5 | 137.1 § 
September....| 58. 51 41.8 | 140.1 | 53.46 40.4 | 132.5 | 55.05 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24 40.0 | 118.2 | 53. 66 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36 | 41.1) 139 ; 
October....... 57.90 41.2 | 140.5 | 54,10 40.6 | 133.1 | 55.35 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 40.2 | 119.3 | 55,81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 | 41.3) 1, I 
November....| 58. 53 41.1 | 142.4 | 54.32 40.6 | 133.9 | 55.7 40.6 | 137.4 | 47.61 39.8 | 119.7 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.92 41.2; 14%, 
December..... 60. 01 42.0 | 142.9 | 55.34 41.1 | 134.6 | 56.99 41.2 | 138.4 | 48. 59 40.4 | 120.3 | 56.15 41.7 | 134.8 | 59. 67 42.2 | 141,3 J 
1948: January....... 59. 88 41.8 | 143.4 | 54.82 40.5 | 135.2 | 56.77 40.8 | 139.1 | 47.56 | 39.6 | 120.2 | 54.64 40.5 | 135.1 | 50.13 | 41.8 141. . 
, February..... 60. 80 42.1 | 144.6 | 54.50 40.4 | 134.8 | 56.11 40.6 | 138.2 | 47.00 39.2 | 120.0 | 55.83 41.1 | 135.9 | 58.65 41.4) 14.7 ; 
March. .......| 62. 33 42.7 | 146.0 | 54.41 40.3 | 135.0 | 56. 23 40.5 | 138.8 | 47.00 39.2 | 119.9 | 54.78 40.5 | 135.5 | 59.12 41.6 142.1 } 
CT Sa 61. 16 41.8 | 146.3 | 53.86 39.9 | 135.0 | 55.70 40.2 | 138.7 | 47.01 39.1 | 120.1 | 53.49 | 39.6 | 125.3 | 59.26 41.5) 1429 
May .....-..--] 61.78 41.9 | 146.5 | 53.70 39.6 | 135.7 | 55, 41 39.9 | 139.0 | 46.98 38.8 | 121.2 | 53. 59 39.3 | 136.4 | 59.17 41.1 | 143.4 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Machinery and ma- | pogines and turbines Tractors ‘ — ; Machine tools Machine-tool acces 
chine-shop products pre ak ty g sories 
Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $28. 76 39.4 73.0 |$28. 67 37.4 76.7 $32.13 38.3 83.9 |$26.46 | 37.0 71.6 |$32. 25 42.9 75.2 |$31. 78 40.9 
i941: January....... 34. 00 43.7 77.7 | 36.50 44.1 82.7 | 36.03 41.5 86.8 | 29.92 39.5 75.7 | 40.15 50.4 79.7 | 37.90 50.0 
BOGE Be i cocenuasa 54. 44 41.6 | 130.7 | 58.74 41.2 | 142.8 | 56.95 39.9 | 142.6 | 53.18 40.0 | 133.0 | 57.13 42.1 | 135.7 | 58.92 41.7 
PUD. 60<0cbbse 55. 53 41.5 | 133.6 | 60.20 41.2 | 146.0 | 57. 57 40.0 | 144.7 | 55.80 40.8 | 136.8 | 58.31 42.2 | 138.1 | 59.14 41.6) Me 
) RR 55.00 | 40.8 | 134.9 | 50.51 | 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.77 | 40.1 | 144.0 | 56.83 | 41.0 | 138.5 | 56.78 | 41.6 | 136.6 | 58.42) 41.2) If) 
ic) eee 55. 07 40.9 | 135.3 | 61.34 40.9 | 151.0 | 57.67 | 40.0 | 144.3 | 56.29 | 40.3 | 139.2 | 57.77 41.4 | 139.4 | 57.43 | 39.9 4 
September....| 56. 41 41.3 | 137.0 | 60.16 40.5 | 149.4 | 59.08 40.7 | 145.0 | 57.97 40.6 | 141.7 | 58.69 |) 41.8 | 140.5 | 61.16} 41.2) 148.6 
October __..... 56.75 | 41.3 | 137.4 | 58.72) 39.6 | 148.9 | 60.17 | 41.1 | 146.5 | 58.36 | 40.9 | 143.9 | 59.25 | 42.1 | 140.8 | 61.42] 41.4) 18? 
November .| 57.03 41.4 | 138.1 | 62.04 41.2 | 151.6 | 60.13 41.1 | 146.4 | 55.91 39.6 | 141.5 | 59.53 41.9 | 141.2 | 61.30 41.1 | 144 
December... ... 59.22) 42.7 | 130.1 | 61.14 | 40.5 | 151.9 | 60 24) 41.3 | 145.9 | 57.85 | 40.6 | 142.4 61.34) 43.1 | 142.4 | 63.47) 42.4 149 
| 
1948: January....... 68.23 | 42.0 | 198.9 | 62.79 | 41.3 | 152.9 | 60.10| 41.1 | 146.2] 57.84 | 40.4 | 143.3 | 59.64] 42.0/ 142.0| 63.58 | 42.2) 150.8 
February...... 58.11 | 41.8 | 180.2 | 62.66 | 41.6) 152.7 | 50.40 | 40.6 | 146.4 | 57.80 | 40.4 | 143.2 | 60.54 | 42.3 | 143.2 | 63.59) 42.2 150.8 
March._......| 58.20 41.8 | 139.5 | 63.31 | 41.6 | 152.5 | 59.43 | 40.6 | 146.4 50.55 | 41.0 | 145.1 | 60.58 | 42.3 | 143.3 | 62.30| 41.8 148.) 
April..........| 58.63 | 41.7 | 140.3 | 62.47 | 41.0 | 153.0 | 60.08 | 39.4) 152.6 | 58.87 | 40.5 | 145.5 | 60.37 | 42.0 | 143.9 | 63.50) 42.0) Il) 
May ..--| 50.05 41.7 | 141.2 | 63. 46 41.2 | 154.3 | 51.83 34.2 151.4 | 59.44 40.7 | 146.1 | 60.81 42.1 | 144.6 | 62.98 41.7 | ble 
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ba 
nd Hd Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- wringers, and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
’ ‘ear and month ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment 
i] — — 
Ay Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Ave. 
wit briy wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.! brly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly 
hours | eam earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
C Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
wa eee. > i Average......-|$26.19 | 39.8 | 66.0 $23.98 | 37.3 64.3 $30.38 | 37.2| 81.2 |.......|....---|-------|-------|-------|-------]-------]-------|------- 
ee 1: January-------| 30.13 | 44.6 | 67.7 | 26.40) 39.1 | 67.6 | 34.78 | 41.4 | 84.6 |.-.....|..-222] 222222] +n 2e-|----202|---2-2-]--- 2-02] ---2-2-|-----2- 
| 
40.5 | i7 7 May..--.----- 54.10 | 42.6 | 126.9 | 50.75 | 41.6] 121.9 | 61.68 | 42.3 | 146.8 |$54.89 |} 42.5 | 120.1 |$56.25 | 41.7 | 135.5 ($53.19) 40.4) 181.7 
41.0 | 1% =e 54. 88 42.6 | 128.9 | 51.58 42.8 | 120.9 | 63.67 41.9 | 151.0 | 55.16 41.8 | 131.8 | 58.97 41.7 | 141.5 | 54.77 40.4 135. 6 
40.3 | 13), July..--------| 54.79 | 41.9 | 130.1 | 52.33 | 43.7 | 119.8 | 60.35 | 40.6 | 149.0 | 54.85 | 41.6 | 131.8 | 58.43 | 41.0 | 142.5 | 55. 37 | 40.8) 135.6 
40.3) In Augnst......-| 51.91 40.2 | 129.1 | 51.22 40.5 | 126.5 | 59.52 40.2 | 148.7 | 52.82 40.1 | 131.6 | 56.35 40.0 | 140.9 | 52.22 | 38.5 135. 6 
40.7 | 135, Septem ber - - .- 56. 08 42.2 | 132.9 | 51.91 40.6 | 128.0 | 63.21 42.1 | 151.3 | 54.17 41.0 | 132.0 | 60.72 42.0 | 145.4 | 54.18 39.5 137.3 
39.4) 132, October. ...-.- 55.77 42.1 | 132.5 | 54.04 42.0 | 128.8 | 63.82 42.3 | 152.3 | 57.13 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27 42.5 | 146.9 | 56.33 40.7 138.3 
40.8 132 November_...| 56. 88 42.1 | 135.5 | 55.54 42.5 | 130.6 | 63.29 42.1 | 151.8 | 57.96 42.7 | 135.8 | 62.17 42.4 | 146.5 | 54.41 39.8 136. 7 
42.5 14 Mi =©0s December.--.-.-. 58. 56 43.1 | 135.8 | 55.89 42.9 | 130.1 | 65. 67 42.9 | 153.7 | 60.42 43.7 | 138.4 | 63.21 42.9 | 147.2 | 57.05 41.2 138. 4 
41.0) i January--...--- 59. 21 43.1 | 137.4 | 55.59 42.6 | 130.5 | 65.39 42.4 | 155.7 | 58.28 42.6 | 136.9 | 62.74 42.4 | 147.6 | 57.62 41.6 138. 6 
38.2) 1% February - - - 59. 50 42.8 | 139.0 | 55.68 42.4 | 131.2 | 64.11 41.6 | 155.4 | 57.69 41.8 | 138.2 | 63.14 42.8 | 147.6 | 52.55 38.1 137.8 
39.5 1% as 61. 40 43.7 | 140.6 | 54.62 42.0 | 130.1 | 65.30 42.2 | 156.1 | 56.38 41.2 | 137.0 | 63.90 43.0 | 148.3 | 55. 51 39.9 139. 2 
39.2 1% [ 61.01 43.2 | 141.0 | 54.63 42.0 | 130.1 | 65.62 42.1 | 157.3 | 58.15 42.1 | 138.3 | 62. 59 42.3 | 147.2 | 55.99 40. 2 139. | 
40.0) 137 re 61. 28 43.0 | 142.5 | 53.31 41.2 | 129.4 | 64.55 41.5 | 157.0 | 57.39 41.3 | 139.0 | 64.89 41.8 | 155.1 | 56, 57 40. 5 140.4 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
lery, OXCept 
Ctrica] . 
Total: Transporta- Cars, electric- and | Aircraft and parts, Shipbuildi 1 
tion equipment, Locomotives 6. ee excluding aircraft Aircraft engines POEs OX 
Machinery except au steam-railroad engines boat building 
electricaj | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Cents Average....-.- $30.51 | 38.9 | 78.5 $28.33 | 36.7 | 77.1 |$26.71 | 36.0] 74,1 |$30.34|) 41.5 | 74.5 $36.58 | 44.1 | 83.5 |$31.91 | 38.0 83.5 
89.3) 144 January-....-.- 35.69 | 43.1 | 82.8 | 34.70) 42.8) 81.4] 20.57 | 38.5 | 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7) 77.6 | 42.16 | 47.2 | 89.2 | 37.69) 42.0 89.3 
4.0) 7 
kx Fb cansewedte 55. 31 40.2 | 137.6 | 59.09 40.2 | 146.9 | 54.80 41.4 | 132.3 | 52.42 39.5 | 132.8 | 54.77 39.6 | 138.4 | 57.91 40.4 143.3 
H.4] 133 — ae 55.69 | 40.1 | 138.7 | 59.10 | 40.0 | 147.8 | 55.76 | 41.1 | 135.6 | 52.58 | 39.2 | 134.1 | 55.44 38.8 | 142.8 | 57.79 |) 40.7) 142.1 
1.3] 138 July......--.-} 56.02 | 40.1 | 139.5 | 59.26 | 39.7 | 149.4 | 56.83 | 41.7 | 136.4 | 54.48 | 39.7 | 137.2 | 56.19 | 39.2 | 143.5 | 56.77 | 39.9 142.1 
0.9} 137 ugust........ 55. 75 39.6 | 140.6 | 61.75 40.6 | 152.2 | 51.89 | 38.6 | 134.3 | 55.30 40.0 | 138.1 | 56.58 39.2 | 144.3 | 56.93 39.3 144.7 
0.5 | 137.7 September....| 56.54 | 39.7 | 142.4 | 64.69 41.3 | 156.7 | 55.03 | 39.9 | 137.8 | 54.44) 39.3 | 138.6 | 58.43 | 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 | 39.5 | 146.2 
l.1 | 139 October _.....- 58.07 | 40.4 | 143.7 | 62.32 | 40.6 | 153.4 | 58.09 | 41.4 140.4 56.01 | 40.2) 139.5 | 59.19 40.5 | 146.1 | 59.31 | 39.8) 149.0 
1.3] 14, November....| 56.42 | 38.6 | 146.2 | 61.64] 39.8 | 154.9 | 57.61 | 40.4 | 142.5 | 55.48 | 39.3 | 141.3 | 57.52 | 39.4 | 146.1 | 55.20) 36.1 |) 152.9 
1.2 | iv. «=©=—SC December-.-.--.- 59. 79 40.8 | 146.5 | 63.63 40.7 | 156.5 | 59.84 41.4 | 144.7 | 57.12 40.6 | 140.6 | 60.39 41.2 | 146.5 | 61.74 40.5 152. 5 
2.2 | . 
= 8: January......- 59.56 | 40.3 | 147.9 | 62.34 | 40.1 | 155.3 | 58.51 | 40.7 | 143.9 | 55.53 | 39.4 | 140.8 | 59.30 | 40.6 146.1 | 64.05 | 40.9) 156.7 
8! 141 February.....| 58.67 | 30.6 | 148.2 | 61.01 | 39.2 | 155.5 | 58.02 | 40.2 | 144.2 | 56.13 | 39.9 | 140.6 | 58.29) 40.1 | 145.2 | 61.54) 38.9) 158.2 
4 141.7 ara 59. 40 40.3 | 147.2 | 63.46 40.2 | 157.9 | 58.90 40.9 | 143.9 | 56.71 40.1 | 141.4 | 59.53 40.6 | 146.7 | 62.07 40.3 153.9 
6 | 142 1 TN 59.89 | 40.5 | 147.8 | 64.96 | 40.5 | 160.4 | 58.70 | 40.9 | 143.7 | 57.75 | 40.6 | 142.1 | 60.33 | 40.5 | 149.1 | 62.04) 40.2) 154.1 
5) 14 ears 59. 30 40.0 | 148.1 | 64. 57 40.1 | 161.0 | 58.07 40.2 | 144.6 | 57.74 40.4 | 142.8 | 61.02 40.9 | 149.4 | 60.40 39.4 153. 1 
1 143.8 ee ey SE 
| Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles pa ace 
00] acces Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- oying, and roding 
es wee metals and their | ing, primary, of = ~* als, | Clocks and watches 
products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
Cents xan 
9; ii Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
0 74 ES an eae aeeeenne $32. 91 35.4 92.9 |$26. 74 38.9 68.7 |$26. 67 38. 2 69.9 |$28. 77 39. 6 72.9 |$22. 27 37.9 58.7 
ail «it i a Saas 37.69 | 38.9 96.9 | 30.47 41.4 73.6 | 29.21 38. 7 75.5 | 35. 96 44.0 81.8 | 23.90 38. 9 61.4 
7 4! 
6) 182 =a $54. 60 41.8 | 130 7 | 55.96 | 38.3 | 146.3 | 51.15 40.6 | 126.0 | 52.87 41.4 | 127.8 | 53,01 39.8 | 133.0 | 45.07 40.1 112.4 
2) 180 ea 55.52 | 41.4 | 134.1 | 57.48 | 38.7 | 148.5 | 52.06 | 40.5 | 128.6 | 54.20 41.6 | 130.3 | 55.10 39.7 | 137.9 | 45.82 40.0 114.5 
Dy; 1M7 ESR 56. 35 42.3 | 133.3 | 56.44 37.7 | 149.6 | 51.12 39.7 | 128.9 | 53.89 41.3 | 130.4 | 54.13 39.2 | 138.1 | 44.58 39. 1 114.0 
2} 1h 6 August_....... 55.58 | 41.0 | 135.5 | 55.76 | 37.2| 150.0] 51.07 | 39.5 | 129.4] 53.98 | 40.8 | 132.2] 52.62] 38.0 | 138.4 | 45.03 | 39.1] 115.1 
i} 1482 September__..| £5.94 | 41.0 | 136.6 | 59.35 | 39.2 | 151.5 | 52.62| 40.2 / 130.9 | 55.82) 41.2) 135.5 | 54.37 | 38.9 | 139.6 | 46.87) 40.4) 116.0 
| 149.4 October_.....- 58. 94 42.5 | 138.8 | 60.30 39.5 | 152.6 | 53.59 40.8 | 131.2 | 54.89 40.9 | 134.2 | 55.19 39.4 | 140.1 | 47.54 40.8 116.7 
1] 1” November. ...| 58. 94 42.0 | 140.4 | 61.30 39.8 | 154.0 | 54.27 41.1 | 132.0 | 55.69 41.2 | 135.1 | 55.93 39.7 | 141.0 | 48. 64 41.4 117.5 
oa 58. 96 42.3 | 139.3 | 64.64 41.4 | 156.3 | 55.53 41.8 | 132. 55. 44 41.2 | 134.6 | 57.26 40.5 | 141.2 | 48.69 41.9 116.4 
10.8 148: January....... 55. 33 40.3 | 137.3 | 60.96 39.6 | 153.8 | 55.06 41.2 | 133.6 | 55.85 41.1 | 136.0 | 57.30 40.4 | 141.8 | 47.63 40.2 118.5 
.} 140.) February ____- 55. 65 39.8 | 140.0 | 59.00 38.1 | 154.8 | 55.07 41.2 | 133.8 | 55.58 41.0 | 135.7 | 57.73 40.6 | 142.2 | 48.59 41.0 118. 6 
| 18.3 March........ 55.88 | 40.4 | 138.4 | 59.81} 389) 153.9] 55.23 41.1 | 134.4] 55.31 | 40.5 | 136.6 | 58.25 | 40.8 | 1429 / 49.15 / 41.1) 119.6 
5 = Apefi.. 56.36 | 40.3 | 139.8] 59.14] 38.6/ 153.3 | 54.87] 40.9 | 154.3 | 56.49] 41.1 | 137.5 | 56.84 | 40.0 | 142.2| 49.00) 40.8! 120.5 
——————- 55. 54 39.4 | 141.0 | 53.71 34.8 | 154.5 | 55.14 40.7 | 135.4 | 57.33 41.5 | 138.0 \ 57.42 40.1 | 143.1 | 47.79 40.0 120.3 
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Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued Lumber and timber basic produc, 
Jewelry (precious Sily . 
‘ erware and plated Aluminum manu- | Total: Lumber and Sawmill 
pony te jewel ware Lighting equipment factures timber basic products} —_ logging cme 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. are: hrly. | wkly. a - | briy. | wkly. LY hrly. | wkly. aE brly. | wkly. Ea hrly. | wkly. Avg. Ay 
earn- | Nours | earn | earn- | PoA%; | earn- | earn- | hours | earm- | earn- | po,7;| earn- | earn- | pour, | earn- | earn- | ¥kly. i 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | °OUS| 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents a 
$26.36 | 39. 66.0 |$26.03 | 40.7 | 64.3 |$25.73 | 37.1 69.3 |$27.49 | 39.3 69.9 |$19.06 | 39.0 | 48.9 /$18.29| ag, ¢ 
26.43 | 39.1 66.4 | 27.37 | 41.4 66.6 | 28.19 | 39.3 71.7 | 32.85 | 42.0] 78.2) 20.27] 38.9) 52.1] 19.50!) 384 5) 
47.52} 40.5 118.0 | 58.50) 45.8) 127.8 | 50.87 | 39.5 | 128.2 | 48.52; 39.2) 124.2 | 43.06 | 42.0 | 102.5 | 41.95) 41.7 1% 
47.34 40.7 | 117.6 | 58.97 45.7 | 120.2) 50.44 | 38.7] 130.5 | 49.20 | 39.0) 126.7] 45.04] 42.8 | 105.3 | 44.14) 425 
44.44 39.0 | 114.7 | 58.72 | 45.3 | 1380.0 | 47.74 | 36.7) 130.2 | 48.86 | 38.4 | 127.2 | 43.57 | 42.2) 103.3 | 42.86) 42) 101 
46. 40 39.8 | 117.2 | 57.20 44.1 | 129.9 | 48.78 37.4 | 130.5 | 49.34 38.9 | 126.6 | 45.32 | 43.3 | 104.8) 45.05) 43.1) 
50. 32 42.0 | 120.4 | 60.93 46.1 | 132.1 | 50.02 | 38.4 130.4 | 49.74 38.6 | 128.7 | 45.41 42.8 | 106.2 | 44.58 | 495 104 
52.97 | 43.6 | 122.2 61.31 46.4 | 132.1 | 51.73 | 39.3 | 131.7 | 52.02 | 39.7 | 130.0 | 45.23 | 42.6 106.3 | 44.09| 422 104 
53.39 | 42.7 | 125.5 | 61.65 45.9 | 134.4 | 52. 51 40.0 | 131.4 | 52.15 | 39.8 | 130.9 | 45.30 | 42.2) 107.4 | 44.27) 41.9) i 
55.53 | 44.4) 125.4 | 63.80 | 47.2 135.3 | 54.11 40.5 | 133.6 | 52.86 40.1 | 132.0 | 45.65 | 43.2) 105.6 | 44.20) 428 19, 
51.69 | 41.9 | 123.7 | 62.54 46.3 | 135.4 | 53.92 | 39.8 | 135.6 | 53.35 | 40.2 | 132.9 | 44.49 | 42.4 105.0 | 42.94| 429) 
52. 08 43.6 | 124.9 | 62.52 46.1 | 135.6 | 52.86 | 39.3 | 134.5 | 52.75 | 39.6) 133.0 | 45.01 41.7 | 108.0 | 43.41 | 41.1) jg 
52.17 | 42.2 123.7) 63.81 46.5 | 137.4 | 58.22 | 39.2 | 135.9 | 52.05 | 39.4 | 132.2 | 45.32 | 42.3 | 107.1 | 43.86) 420 > jy 
51.31 41.2 | 124.6 | 62.00 45.7 | 136.9 | 52.90 | 38.8) 136.4 | 52.53 39.7 | 132.3 | 44.92 | 41.6] 108.0 | 43.07] 40.9) im 
50. 48 39.8 | 127.0 | 61.85 45.6 | 135.7 | 53.85 39.0 | 137.5 | 52.83 39.7 | 133.2 | 46.81 42.0 | 111.3 | 45.24) 41.5) im 
Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
basic products—Con. 7 Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
Total: Furniture 
Planing and Caskets and other Total: Stone, clay, 
plywood mills i Ses lum- Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass products 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cri 
$22.17 41.1 54.0 ($19.95 | 38.5 51.8 |$20. 51 RIE! ee eee ee ee See ---2---|$23.04 | 37.6) @ 
22. 51 40.5 55.4 | 20.90 | 38.7 54.0 | 21.42 39.0 FF Oe Pe ee Pees ee eee 25.02 | 37.4) & 
47.65 | 43.5 | 109.7} 43.45 | 41.5 | 104.6 | 44.21 41.2 | 107.4 |$46.88 | 42.2 | 110.8 $41.66 | 43.0 | 96.9 | 47.24) 40.3) ID 
48. 84 44.1 | 110.7 | 44.24 41.7 | 106.1 | 45.04 41.6 | 108.5 | 46.909 | 42.2 | 111.1 41.14) 41.8] 98.4) 48.54) 40.8 11 
46. 58 42.6 | 109.3 | 43.51 41.1 | 105.8 | 44.12; 40.9 | 107.9 | 44.32 | 40.2 | 110.3 | 41.05 | 41.6] 97.8 | 48.00; 40.1. IN 
48.89 | 44.2 110.7 | 44.00; 41.2) 107.0 | 44.58 | 41.0] 108.9 | 45.69] 40.6) 1122 | 42.10; 42.0 | 100.1 | 49.06] 40.6) Ip 
48.04 43.8 | 111.8 | 45.388 | 41.5 | 109.3 | 46.24 41.4 | 111.7 | 47.06 | 41.6 | 112.8 | 42.41 42.2 | 100.5 | 49.57 | 40.4) Im 
50.12 | 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 | 42.3 | 113.0 47.00 | 41.1 | 113.9 | 42.19 | 41.5 | 101.7 | 50.38 | 40.8) 1B 
49. 60 43.2 | 114.7 | 46.32 41.8 | 110.8 | 48.07 42.3 | 113.7 | 47.35 40.9 | 115.0 | 39.98 39.7 | 100.7 | 50.47 | 40.5, 1% 
51.61 44.8 | 115.1 | 47.72 42.7 | 111.7 | 49.10 42.9 | 114.5 | 49.01 42.2 | 115.7 | 40.50 39.8 | 101.7 | 51.00 41.0) 1% 
50. 47 43.9 | 115.2 | 47.02 | 41.9] 112.2) 48.54 42.2 | 115.1 | 48.52 | 41.8 | 115.7 | 39.71 39.2 | 101.4 | 50.10 | 40.0) 1% 
51.31 43.8 | 117. 46. 68 41.4 | 112.7 | 48.38 41.9 | 115.5 | 48.85 41.8 | 115.5 | 36.95 35.8 | 103.1 | 49.98 | 39.8) 1% 
51. 06 43.8 | 116.6 7. 08 41.8 | 112.6 | 48.58 42.1 | 115.6 | 49. 21 42.3 | 115.6 | 39.59 | 88.6) 102.6 51.41 40.8 | 1% 
42. 2n 44.3 | 118. 46. 34 41.0 | 113.1 | 47.64 41.1 | 116.1 | 48.23 41.3 | 116.7 | 41.15 40.2 | 103.8 | 51.75 40.7 | 12 
52. 69 44.2 | 120.2 | 46.51 41.0 | 113.5 | 47.7 41.1 | 116.4 | 47.47 40.6 | 116.5 | 42.18 40.9 | 105.6 | 52.25 40.6) 1% 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and : 
Glass and glassware | fom purchased glass Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
] Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
oR Foe ES eae eee ee $26.67 | 38.2} 69.9 $20.55 37.8] 654.3 |$22.74| 37.2) 62.5 |......-|_.--- 
- fF ef | ee eos eee 26.82 | 37.9| 70.9 | 21.74 | 36.9] 58.7 | 22.92) 386.4) 63.5 |......-|_-.--- 
48.66 | 39.3 | 123.9 |$41.94 40.8 | 102.8 | 44.46 | 39.3 | 113.2 | 45.77 | 40.6 | 112.3 | 45.45 | 38.9) 117.1 |$52.05 | 45.8 
50. 42 40.0 | 128.4 | 42.93 40.8 | 105.3 | 51.59 42.7 | 120.8 | 45.66 41.0 | 110.9 | 45.78 38.7 | 118.6 | 52. 55 45.3 
49.34 38.6 | 128.1 | 40.87 39.6 | 103.1 | 51.72 41.9 | 123.5 | 45.25 49.5 | 111.3 | 44.86 | 37.9 | 119.2 | 54.91 46.1 
50.40 | 39.5 | 128.0 | 41.88 40.2 | 104.2 | 52.93 42.5 | 124.4 | 46.06) 40.9 | 112.1 | 46.48 | 38.8 | 120.1 | 55.39 | 45.7 
51. 57 39.2 | 131.7 | 42.91 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.68 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.5) 40.9 | 113.3 | 46.14 38.5 | 120.7 | 54.68 5.0 
52.27 | 39.4 | 132.8 | 44.41 41.1 | 108.1 | 52.32; 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37 41.3 | 114.3 | 48.18 | 39.6 | 122.1 | 56.70] 45.9 { 
53.04 | 39.2 | 135.4 | 43.87 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 | 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25 |) 39.4 | 122.7 | 56.35 5.3 
53. 07 39.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 | 42.3 | 109.2 | 51.94 42.0 | 123.7 | 47.46 | 41.2] 114.6 | 48.55 | 39.2 123.8 | 56.53 | 45.6 
52.49 | 38.0 | 1388.3 | 44.48 41.1 | 108.3 51.21 41.4 | 123.7 | 46.74 40.5 | 115.0 | 47.32 | 38.2 | 123.4 | 55.94 45.3 1D 
53.00 | 38.8) 136.8 | 44.18 | 40.0 | 110.5 | 51.07] 41.7 | 122.6 | 45.52) 38.9) 116.3 | 46.98 | 38.5 | 123.0 | 54.58 | 44.4) 12! 
54.42 40.9 | 136.2 | 43.96) 40.5 | 108.5 51.72 | 42.0 | 123.1 | 47.54 40.5 | 116.6 | 48.17 | 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.71 5.0 - 
54.12 | 39.9) 135.5 | 43.16) 39.6 | 108.9] 53.27 | 42.0 | 126.9 | 48.39 | 40.6! 118.6 | 48.45 | 39.2] 124.9] 58.98 46.8 
53. 44 39.3 | 136.0 | 44.37 | 40.4 | 100.9} 55.85 | 42.6] 131.1 | 49.75 | 41.1 |] 120.6 | 48.09 | 38.7 | 126.3 | 60.35 47.3 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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,4sLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Textile-:nill products and other fiber 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued manufactures 
Marble, granite, slate Total: Textile-mill | Cotton manufactures 
Lime , ’ Abrasives Asbestos, products roducts and other , 
Year and month and other products ber manufactures | °*°ePt smallwares 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Ave Avg. 
wkly. | Ave | bly. | wily. | ANE: | hriy. | wily. | AY®: | inrly. | wily. | AYE | inrly. | wkly.| ASE: | inrly. | wkly. | A¥®: | nly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | 5.5, | earn- | earn- an ay earn- | earn- ee earn- | earn- eae earn- | earn- |) tm earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings "| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ee ee ee Se $26. 18 36.9  . ¢ Srrs Tae hae $24. 43 39.0 62.7 |$16. 84 36.6 46.0 |$14. 26 36. 7 38.9 
1; January..-----|-------|-------]------- 24. 29 34.6 | > Se SE Aaa 27. 26 41.3 66.0 | 18.01 36.9 48.8 | 15.60 37.2 41.9 
5 OE $47.19 | 46.2 | 101.7 | 46.67 | 42.9 | 108.5 | 50.10 | 39.6 | 126.4 | 52.58 | 42.6 123.5 | 39.89 | 38.9 | 102.5 | 37.73 | 38.8 97.4 
) 48. 45 46.0 | 104.5 | 46.07 42.2 | 108.5 | 48.66 39.1 | 124.4 | 54.21 42.9 | 126.4 | 39. 54 38.6 | 102.4 | 37.10 38.3 97.0 
,- 47.23 | 44.9 | 104.2 | 45.48 | 42.1 | 107.9 | 50.00 |} 39.3 | 127.3 | 54.90] 43.3 | 126.8 | 39.48 | 38.4 | 192.8 | 37.21 | 38.3 97.3 
AUSUM....ccccs 48. 90 44.8 | 106.9 | 46.61 41.4 | 112.6 | 51.26 39.2 | 130.6 | 53. 53 42.2 | 127.7 | 30.44 38.2 | 103.2 | 37. 50 38.4 97.7 
September....| 49. 23 45.0 | 108.1 | 47. 56 42.2 | 112.7 | 54.57 40.3 | 135.6 | 52.30 41.3 | 126.6 | 41.39 39.5 | 104.8 | 38. 55 39. 2 98. 5 
October ..-..-- 51. 96 46.1 | 108.5 | 48.60 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 4.4 | 134.5 | 52.57 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 | 105.5 | 39,22 39.6 99.1 
November....| 50.33 45.8 | 108.9 | 46. 27 40.2 | 115.2 | 55.68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 40.1 | 109.0 | 42.47 40.4 105. 1 
December....- 50. 48 46.4 | 108.5 | 48.68 4:.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 44.0 | 137.3 | 53.85 41.8 | 128.9 | 45.15 41.0 | 110.0 | 43.64 41.1 106. 1 
January......- 49.10 | 44.2 | 109.4 | 46.89 40.6 | 115.3 | 59.07 44.4 | 133.1 | 53.98 41.4 | 130.5 | 45.19 40.5 | 111.5 | 43.81 40.7 107.7 
February.....-. 47. 86 43.7 | 109.1 | 46.23 40.4 | 114.6 | 58.38 42.6 | 137.2 | 54.1% 40.9 | 132.2 | 45.79 40.2 | 113.9 | 43.43 40.1 108.3 
March.......- 50. 58 45.8 | 110.2'| 47.57 40.9 | 116.2 | 60.62 42.6 | 142.4 | 54.49 41.3 | 131.8 | 46.32 40.6 | 114.0 | 43.98 40.7 108. 1 
pl Fee 52. 08 46.3 | 112.7 | 47.97 40.9 | 116.0 | 59.02 41.5 | 142.3 | 55.11 41.2 | 133.8 | 45.46 39.9 | 113.8 | 43.08 40.1 107.6 
BED « ctentdore 52.41 46.1 | 113.6 | 48.82 41.1 | 118.3 | 61.04 41.9 | 145.7 | 55.45 41.3 | 134.0 | 45.19 39.6 | 114.1 | 42. 57 39. 6 107.6 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
otee anes Woolen one worsted ' 
and rayon manufactures, ex- <nitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth * and knitted gloves 
finishing 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average....... $18. 22 39.0 47.4 |$15. 78 36. 5 42.9 |$19. 21 36.4 52.8 |$18. 89 35. 6 53.6 {$18.15 38. 4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46.1 
1: January.....-.. 19. 74 39.3 50.3 | 16. 53 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 37.9 57.6 | 18.51 33. 8 55.0 | 19.90 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 35.8 48.9 
> ses 39. 60 39.1 | 101.4 | 41.73 41.0 | 101.9 | 45. 28 39.2 | 115.8 | 36.42 35.9 | 101.4 | 40.06 40.3 08.5 | 35. 51 37.6 93.9 
, 3&8. 85 38.5 | 101.0 | 40.97 40.3 | 101.7 | 45.75 39.4 | 116.0 | 35.39 35.2 | 100.5 | 40.32 40.3 98.2 | 35.11 37.0 94,1 
) aa 39.68 | 39.1 | 101.6 | 41.17 | 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 | 39.1 | 116.0 | 36.37 | 35.3 | 103.0 | 40.91 40.8 | 99.1 | 34.51 36.8 02. 6 
AUROR.....-<- 38.58 | 38.2 | 100.9 | 41.65 | 40.0] 104.3 | 42.28 | 36.6] 115.6 | 3808} 36.8 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35.42 | 37.6 92. 6 
September....| 40. 67 39.7 | 102.4 | 43.23 40.9 | 105.7 | 46.99 40.2 | 116.9 | 39.48 37.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 | 102.7 | 35. 86 37.5 95. 1 
October ....... 40. 49 39.1 | 103.5 | 43. 57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 38.3 | 106.9 | 42. 21 41.1 | 102.1 | 38.01 38.8 06.9 
November_...| 40.13 38.7 | 103.6 | 44.84 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 | 42.11 38.7 | 108.7 | 42. 53 40.8 | 103.5 | 38.30 38. 7 08. 0 
a 42. 35 40.5 | 104.5 | 46.48 42.3 | 110.0 | 49.12 41.2 | 119.2 | 42.95 39.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 41.9 | 104.5 | 38.02 38. 5 97.8 
January....... 43.15 40.3 | 107.1 | 47.55 41.9 | 113.7 | 48.79 40.8 | 119.5 | 41.76 37.9 | 110.3 | 44.65 42.1 | 106.2 | 37.94 37.7 99.2 
February...... 43. 23 40.4 | 107.2 | 47.92 41.8 | 114.7 | 52.82 40.8 | 130.3 | 41.72 37.6 | 110.8 | 45. 23 41.9 | 107.9 | 39.18 38. 7 100.1 
eR 43. 31 40.2 | 108.0 | 48.53 42.2 | 115.1 | 53.49 40.7 | 131.3 | 42.80 38.6 | 110.8 | 45.84 41.9 | 109.4 | 39.08 38. 6 100. 4 
az 43. 03 39.6 | 108.7 | 48.31 41.8 | 115.6 | 52.33% 39.9 | 131.1 | 41.61 37.4 | 111.2 | 44.39 41.4 | 107.2 | 38.73 38.4 100. 7 
Bi iixasscne 42.72 39.3 | 108.9 | 48.38 41.8 | 115.7 | 52.61 40.1 | 131.4 | 41.13 36.7 | 111.9 | 42.79 39.7 | 107.8 | 38.84 38. 5 100. 7 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finishing 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs, wool Hats, fur-felt Jutegoods,exceptfelts?} Cordage and twine 
woolen and worsted 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
39: Average....._. $15. 05 36.9 41.0 |$20. 82 38.6 53.5 |$23. 25 36.1 64.4 |$22. 73 32.2 . ° 9) an a a a Sapam Meean 
1; January....... 16. 06 36.0 44.6 | 21.65 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 37.3 67.5 | 27.12 36. 2 SS ee Ree: SS See . 
aa 35.18 39.0 90.4 | 45.62 41.1 | 110.8 | 48.30 41.2 | 117.5 | 46.81 36.4 | 128.9 |$12.12 43.4 98.5 |$29.11 39. 2 00. 6 
inshtahess 34. 85 38.8 90.1 | 46.13 41.6 | 110.9 | 49.02 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.88 37.5 | 131.1 | 41.13 43.0 7.4 | 38. 26 37.9 101.2 
TR 34.65 | 38.4 | 90.2 | 44.37] 40.1 | 110.4 | 49.80] 40.6 122.8 | 47.47] 36.5 | 130.2 | 37.92] 41.0] 94.1 | 38.71 | 38.2 101. 4 
= 34. 60 38. 2 90.4 | 45.31 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.43 39.4 | 120.6 | 45.67 34.7 | 131.2 | 36.40 41.0 90.8 | 39.10 38.4 101.4 
September. _..| 36.30 39.5 91.8 | 47.89 41.9 | 114.2 | 52.38 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 35.9 | 133.4 | 37. 51 41.4 90.6 | 40.00 38.8 193.0 
October__..___ 36. 50 39.3 93.0 | 47.16 41.5 | 113.6 | 53.53 41.4 | 129.5 | 48.33 37.0 | 133.1 | 37.27 41.1 90.6 | 41.70 40.1 104.1 
November____| 37. 41 39.5 | 94.7 | 48.16] 41.2] 116.7 | 53.99 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 | 36.2 | 130.3 | 37.60 | 41.5] 90.6 | 42.55 | 40.4 105. 3 
as 38.17 40.2 95.1 | 50.25 42.7 | 117.5 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 | 51.52 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2 92.7 | 44.13 41.3 106. 8 
5: January eee 37.77 39.4 95.9 | 51.04 42.3 | 120.4 | 55.23 41.9 | 132.2 | 50.17 37.8 | 132.8 | 41.75 40.8 | 102.4 | 44.63 41.3 108. 1 
F ae 38.9 96.9 | 51.80 42.2 | 122.7 | 55.35 42.0 | 131.9 | 51.79 38.7 | 132.8.| 42. 28 40.1 | 105.3 | 44.44 40.8 109.1 
March........ 38. 89 39. 5 98.1 | 51.85 42.3 | 122.7 | 55.79 42.1 | 132.7 | 50.36 37.2 | 134.8 | 42.44 40.0 | 106.0 | 43.65 40.6 107.9 
7 py a 38. 72 39.1 98.8 | 51.44 41.8 | 122.9 | 55.18 41.4 | 133.6} 48.58 35.3 | 137.9 | 42.93 40.6 | 105.7 | 42.21 39.1 107.9 
Le 37. 88 38.3 98.7 | 50.67 41.3 | 122.6 | 5.22 41.8 | 134.8 | 49.94 36.7 | 136.4 | 42.69 40.1 | 106.4 | 41.80 38.8 108. 4 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '_¢,, 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 
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1939: 


1941 
1947 


1948: 


1939: 
1041: 


1047: 


1048: 


1999: 
1941: 


1948: 


ear and month 


Average....... 
§ JQUERY cn cccen 


2 BP aancecnves 
Pen cuscantl 
Fl ctnncuaie 
CC 
Septem ber. ... 
0 =o 
November. ... 
Decem ber..... 


January......- 
February. .... 
March. ....... 
April seccccesce 
May 


Avernage...... 
January......- 


Bi dsasent 
Septem ber.... 
| SE 
November. ... 
Decem ber..... 


January....... 
February. .-... 
Bee snesves 


Average....... 
January....... 


_ eee 


September. ... 
October ....... 
Novem ber. ... 
Decem ber....- 


January....... 
February. .... 
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Apparel and other finished textile products 


































































































































































































































Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not Shi Il a|Und d Women’s ¢ 
other finished tex- elsewhere classi- re, Conaes, O pBaesweer 3S Work shirts not el ~athing 
tile products fled nightwear neckwear, men’s ? sified Sew here ¢ 
— ‘ : 7 Yesl 
Avg. | > | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | A¥®- | rly. | wkly.| AY®: | hriy. | wkly. | AS®: | hrly. | wkly. wkly. | A¥®- | rly. | wkly.| Ave. {vt 
earn | pours | Carn | earn- |», mS earn- | earn- oa earn- | earn- earn- oa earn- | earn- | Wkly. e 
ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings | ings hours ings 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
$18.17 34.5 52.7 |$19.32 | 33.2 58.1 |$13. 75 34.6 39.8 |$14.18 35. 4 $11. 03 35.8 | 30.9 |$19.20 | 33.9 g: 
18.76 | 33.5] 56.0] 20.40| 33.4] 60.7] 1422] 33.0] 43.1] 14.85] 33.6 12.33 | 33.6] 367 | 19.47] 33.2 id 
35. 36 35.8 08.8 | 41.49 37.2 | 110.5 | 32.01 36.9 86.7 | 32.41 35.1 92.9 | 25.11 34.5 73.0 | 41.58 | 34.6 | 1 v1 
35. 77 36. 0 09.4 | 41.35 37.2 | 110.4 | 31. 54 36.8 85.7 | 33. 55 36. 4 91.6 | 24.91 34.3 72.6 | 41.87 | 35.9! : 
36. 50 35.8 | 102.0 | 40.17 36.5 | 109.8 | 31.24 36. 3 86.2 | 33.79 36. 0 93.8 | 26.56; 36.2 73.5 | 43.81 34.8 ] 
36. 57 35.2 | 103.8 | 38.66 | 35.1 | 109.0 | 30.74 36. 0 85.2 | 31. 51 34.5 91.4 | 25. 54 35.4 72.2 | 45.49 | 34.6 
37. 64 36.0 | 104.6 | 41.06 | 36.8 | 110.6 | 32.38 | 36.9 87.8 | 33.05 35. 5 93.2 | 25.59 | 34.6 74.04 45.78 | 35.0 i 
38. 78 36.9 | 105.1 | 42.78 37.9 | 112.0 | 33.42) 37.8 88.5 | 35.00 36.9 94.9 | 25.15 33.7 74.5 | 46.91 35.8 ( 
37.09 | 36.4 101.9 | 42.24 37.5 | 111.6 | 33.75 38.0 88.9 | 35.09 | 36.5 96.1 | 24.90 | 34.1 72.8 | 43.82 |} 35.3 
39.00 | 37.1 | 106.2 | 43.11 37.7 | 113.6 | 34.12 | 38.1 91.8 | 35.56 | 37.3 | 95.3 | 24.32) 34.1 71.2 | 46.76 | 36.2 
40. 00 36.6 | 100.4 | 44.11 ; 37.0 | 117.8 | 34.45 | 36.9 92.9 | 35.03 36. 4 95.7 | 23.73 32.7 72.5 | 48.52 | 36.0 B: | 
40. 23 36.7 | 109.8 | 44.05; 37.1 | 117.6 | 34.20] 36.8 92.8 | 34.78 35. 5 97.4 | 25.69 35. 6 72.1 | 49.09 | 36.1 | 
40. 09 36.7 | 109.2 | 44.73 . 37.4 | 118.8 | 35.02] 37.4 93.4 | 35.77 36.3 98.4 | 26. 50 36.9 71.8 | 48.10 | 36.1 
37. 61 36.2 | 104.0 | 44.31 : 37.3 | 117.3 | 34.39 36.9 92.8 | 34.42] 35.9 95.8 | 26. 85 36. 8 73.0 | 43.20 | 35.1 4 
37. 24 35.8 | 104.0 | 43. 50 36.8 | 117.1 | 33.91 36. 4 92.6 | 34.90 36. 6 95.3 | 27.22 36. 5 74.4 | 43.27 35.1 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
| ; Housefnurnishings, 
| | fale | Handkerchiefs | ete reeds other than cur-| Textile bags 
ee ee | 
| Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 4 
$17.15 37.5 45.6 |$22.19 33.8 7) aa ae SS eee SR ee eee ie? a a ee ; 
17. 24 35. 6 | 48.2 | 22.31 30. 5 | a ae MS ke, BE Se aes te eee . 
35.33 | 38.4| 92.2/ 40.44) 32.5 | 121.4/ 31.24] 364| 85.8 | 27.55| 32.5] 847 37.36| 37.9] 98.1] 34.06 37.0 
35. 72 38.0 | 94.1 | 43.62; 32.5 | 127.1 | 29.94 35. 2 85.1 | 26.72 31.4 84.9 | 37.87 38. 1 98.9 | 34.02 | 37.1 
34. 95 37.5 | 93.5 | 48.58 | 36.2 | 129.8 | 31.13 36.3 85.7 | 29.09 36. 1 81.6 | 36.44 38. 4 94.5 | 35.48 | 38.3 
34.80 | 36.7) 94.2) 49.52 36.3 | 131.4) 30.40; 35.5) 85.7 | 28.93 36.1 81.1 | 37.74 | 38.6] 97.7 | 35.34 | 37.8 
35.75 | 37.5 | 95.4 | 49.74) 35.8 | 134.0 | 31.85 | 36.7) 86.7 | 30.64 | 37.3) 83.0 | 38.33 | 38.2) 99.6 | 35.86) 38.1 
36. 76 38.5 | 95.6 | 53.20! 38.2 133.7 | 32.57] 37.5 86.8 | 31.55 | 37.5 84.4 | 38.72 | 38.3 | 100.4 | 36.7 38.9 
36. 80 38.6 | 95.5 | 39.14! 31.3 | 121.3 | 33.31 37.7 88.4 | 31.26 | 37.2 83.9 | 38.03 38.3 98.3 | 37.25 | 38.9 
36. 89 39.0; 94.8 | 46.03 | 35.0 | 125.6 | 32.55 37.0 | 88.1 | 31.28 37.1 84.3 | 41.34 40.5 | 101.2 | 37.60 | 39.5 
37. 37 38.0 98.5 | 53.14 | 37.3 | 136.5 | 30.46) 34.4 88.4 | 31.05 36.8 85.6 | 38. 54 38.2 | 99.9 | 37.20; 38.9) 9% | 
37. 07 37.9 97.9 |*57. 84 39.3 |°141.5 | 32.66 | 36.4 89.7 | 30.17 | 35.9 85.4 | 36.83 37.7 96.5 | 36.23 | 38.0 y 
38.14 38. 5 99.3 | 52.7 36.9 | 139.4 | 34.21 37.1 92.2 | 30.73 35.4 88.2 | 38.29 | 38-1 | 100.0 | 35.80 | 37.1 % 
37.39 | 37.8 | 99.1 | 49.81 35.9 | 136.3 | 33.09 | 36.1 91.7 | 29.40 | 33.3 89.1 | 38.46 | 38.2 | 100.1 | 36.24 | 37.1 vf 
35. 85 35.8 | 100.3 | 42. 88 31.7 | 132.9 | 31. 66 34.8 90.9 | 29.95 32.9 91.2 | 36.90 36.7 99.1 | 37. 66 38.4 s 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut | Leather gloves and Trunks and suit- 
leather products Leather | stock and findings | Boots and shoes mittens cases 
j | 
| | Cents | Cents | | Cents | Cents Cent 
$19. 13 36. 2 52.8 |$24.43 | 38.7 az Te $17. 83 ee ee ee ee a ‘ 
20. 66 37.3 55.4 | 25.27 38.3 f _ Re ase | cca 19. 58 fF 0 0! | SS a a a a 
39. 45 38.1 | 103.5 | 49. 65 40.7 | 122.0 | 37.32 37.7 | 100.6 | 37.78 | 37.8 31. 38 34.6 90.8 | 40.35 38. 5 
40.12 38.1 | 105.3 | 50.44 40.5 | 124.1 | 38.62 |) 38.1 | 102.5 | 38.30 37.7 31.42 | 35.0 90.7 | 42.34 39. 6 Y 
40. 30 38.2 | 105.5 | 61.11 40.4 | 126.1 | 39.06 | 38.4) 103.1 | 38.49 37.8 32.42 | 35.6 91.4 | 40.62 | 38.4 
40.25 | 38.1 | 105.7 | 51.19 | 40.0 | 127.7 | 39.86 39.1 | 103.4 | 38.32 | 37.7 32.33 | 35.7) 91.2) 42.09) 39.4 
41. 89 39.1 | 107.2 | 52.66 41.0 | 128.3 | 40.14 39.2 | 193.2 | 40.12 | 38.8 33.45 | 36.3 92.7 | 43.07 | 39.5 
42.18 39.0 | 108.2 | 52. 52 40.7 | 128.7 | 39.19 38.3 | 108.7 | 40. 41 38.7 34. 43 36.4 94.5 | 46.15 40.9 
41.93 38.3 | 109.5 | 52.82 40.6 | 129.7 | 38.92 37.2 | 106.0 | 39.98 | 37.8 33.88 | 36.3 93.4 | 47.61 42.2 
42. 67 39.1 | 109.2 | 53.65 41.3 | 130.0 | 41.36 | 39.3 | 106.3 | 40.87 38.7 33. 91 36.3 93.1 | 45. 53 40.9 
42. 63 39.0 | 109.5 | 53.06} 40.8 | 120.9 | 41.36 | 38.9) 107.5 | 41.09] 38.8 33.75 | 35.7) 94.7) 42.33 | 38.4 
42. 99 39.0 | 110.2 | 53.38 40.5 | 131.7 | 41.23 38.4 | 108.0 | 41.35 38.8 33. 67 36.0 94.1 | 45.61 40. 6 
41.87 37.8 | 110.6 | 51.91 39.4 | 131.5 | 40.55 37.6 | 108.6 | 40. 21 37.5 33.82 | 36.0 94.0 | 45.83 40. 6 
40. 34 36.2 | 111.6 | 51. 59 39.1 | 131.8 | 39.90 | 36.5 | 110.7 | 38.09 35.3 33.18 | 35.4 93.8 | 45.35 40.1 
39. 82 35.4 | 112.4 | 52.43 39.3 | 133.5 | 39.72 36.3 | 110.5 | 36.91 34.2 34. 83 35.4 98.9 | 45.06 39. 6 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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1 * * o . . 
eS "—Cor ,pLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Food 
n’s Clothin ‘ 
elsew here « Total: Food —— Butter ae = Ice cream Flour 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. > Avg. 

: Avg. . " wkly. as brly. | wkly. a hriy. | wkly. ANE- brly. | wkly. Se. hriy. | wkly. SNE brly. | wkly SNE hrly. 
wkly, | brly, earn- | Pours | earn | earn- | Pour, | earn- | earn- | ),°; | earn- | earn- | )o.2,| earu- | earn- |}, | earn- | earn- | 15... | earn- 
hours — ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings "| ings 

C Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
3.9) a Average...---- $24.43 | 40.3 | 60.7 ($27.85 | 40.6 | 68.6 /$22.60/ 46.7] 48.4 |.......]...-..-].-....- $20.24 | 46.2| 62.6 |$25.80| 42.3] 60.5 
33.9) |; January------- 24.69 | 39.0 | 63.3 | 26.84) 39.3 | 681) 22.84) 44.6) 50.9 j.......].......].-..... 29.41 | 44.2] 65.3] 25.27] 41.0] 60.8 
34.6 | ne et: MAY. --------- 47.71 | 43.0 | 111.0 | 53.37 | 44.0 | 121.4 | 43.91 | 46.3 04.8 [$49.52] 48.3 | 102.6 | 47.36 | 45.8 | 100.9 | 51.82] 47.8] 1085 
35.0 | ilk DE. .acanenss 48.27 43.2 | 111.9 | 54.40 44.5 | 122.2 | 45.60 47.4 95.9 | 50. 57 48.7 | 103.9 | 48.81 46.7 | 102.1 | 55. 55 49.8 111.5 
24.8] in a 48.40 | 43.2 | 112.1 | 56.82 | 44.5 | 128.2) 44.75 47.0) 95.5) 50.18 | 48.1 | 104.4] 49.62 | 46.7 | 103.4] 57.71 | 50.5] 114.5 
34.6 - August.......- 49.45 43.4 | 114.0 | 54.33 43.0 | 126.7 | 46.20 47.7 96.4 | 49. 21 47.2 | 104.2 | 50.84 46.9 | 105.2 | 59.69 50.1 119.3 
35.01 in September....| 49.04 43.4 | 112.9 | 55.31 43.4 | 127.6 | 45.65 | 47.4 96.1 | 49.66] 46.9 | 105.9 | 50.12 45.7 | 105.9 | 59.91 49.9 120.1 
35.8) 17 October ....-.-- 49. 61 42.8 | 115.9 | 54.98 | 43.2 | 127.3 | 45.58 | 46.3 98.1 | 49.24 46.5 | 105.8 | 49.86 | 45.5 | 106.4] 59.01 49.0 120.3 
35.3.) 91 November...-.| 49.90 42.5 | 117.3 | 61.31 46.9 | 1380.5 | 46.05 | 46.1 99.5 | 48. 54 45.7 | 106.2 | 49.40 44.3 | 107.2 | 59.15 48.6 121.8 
36.2! jo Decem ber....- 50.938 | 43.3 | 117.5 | 61.57 | 47.7 | 129.1 | 46.98 | 46.5 | 100.4 | 49.32) 45.9 | 107.4 | 49.87 | 44.8 | 107.3 | 56.45 | 47.6 118, 7 
36.0) 139 gs: January.....-- 49.44 | 42.0 | 117.7 | 57.12| 44.8] 127.5 | 5.92] 45.9] 99.5] 50.20) 45.5 110.3 50.50 45.3 | 107.9 | 54.43 46.4 117.5 
36.1 1% February ....-- 49.18 41.6 | 118.1 | 51.88 40.7 | 127.7 | 47.28 46.3 | 101.1 | 51.68 45.9 | 112.5 | 51.12 45.0 | 109.3 | 54. 56 45.9 118.9 
36.1) 1 March.......-| 49.36 | 41.6 | 118.7 | 56. 62 43.6 | 130.1 | 45.45 |} 45.8 99.8 | 52.28 | 46.4 | 112.6 | 51.44 45.4 | 109.5 | 50.99 43.7 116.7 
35.11) 1% po Sar 50.70 42.3 | 119.9 | 68.51 48.1 | 142.5 | 46.27 45.6 | 101.7 | 53.51 46.7 | 114.7 | 50. 86 45.3 | 108.7 | 53. 53 45.5 118.0 
35.1 Bile s<éeesees 50. 95 42.2 | 120.7 { 67. 66 46.7 | 142.4 | 46.59 45.9 | 101.9 | 55.36 47.5 | 116.5 | 51.03 45.0 | 108.8 | 55. 64 46. 2 120.1 
Food—Continued 
aia Sugar refining Beverages, non ‘a 
i es, non- 
ile bags! Cereal preparations Baking cane Sugar, beet Confectionery alcoholic 
| 
oma Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
Cent Pe ME icasunstnccocccelsccocee|seccees $25. 70 41.7 62.1 |$23. 91 37.6 63.6 |$24. 68 42.9 58.5 |$18. 64 38.1 49.2 |$24, 21 43.6 55.6 
s a EE TEE EE SEES 26. 46 41.1 64.4 | 22.73 35.0 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 37.6 51.1 | 25.28 42.0 #0. 2 
ne 0 $49. 77 40.4 | 123.2 | 44.84 42.5 | 105.6 | 44.35 | 41.3 | 107.5 | 43.79 | 38.9 | 112.5 | 38.77 | 39.8) 97.6 | 43.10 43.6 98. 5 
37.0! SS 50.79 | 40.8 | 124.4 | 45.50 | 42.6) 106.7 | 52.14 45.6 | 114.2 | 47.38 | 40.8 | 116.2 | 39.34 39.3 | 100.4 | 44.48 | 44,2 100, 4 
37.1 9 , SSRI 53. 83 43.2 | 124.6 | 45.81 42.7 | 107.4 | 50.33 45.5 | 110.5 | 46.34 39.2 | 118.4 | 37.66 37.8 99.8 | 45.98 45.0 102.0 
38.3) August........ 54, 32 42.4 | 128.1 | 45. 52 41.9 | 109.1 | 51.89 46.3 | 112.1 | 50.88 41.7 | 122.0 | 38.39 38.8 99.3 | 47.89 46.6 103. 6 
37.8| «@ September....| 51.28 | 40.5 | 126.5 | 46.14 41.9 | 110.4 | 50.87 | 44.0 | 115.6 | 51.55 40.8 | 126.3 | 41.20 | 40.4 | 102.1 | 47.91 46.0 104.9 
38.1 4 | October. ...... 50. 54 39.7 | 127.3 | 46.85 | 41.9 | 111.5 | 53.03 45.3 | 116.8 | 50.69 | 44.8 | 113.0 | 42.24 41.1 | 102.9 | 45.85 | 44.3 103. 9 
38.9) 4 November....| 52.05 | 40.3 | 120.1 | 46.26) 41.6) 111.5 | 56.39 | 46.0 | 122.4 | 56.47 | 482 117.2 | 42.24 40.8 | 103.6 | 44.60 | 43.3 103. 2 
38.9| Decem ber-...- 64.13 | 40.8 | 132.8] 47.43 | 42.3) 111.9] 4824) 41.2] 117.1 | 53.87] 46.1 | 1168 | 42.96] 41.5 | 103.5 | 45.22) 43.7)| 103.2 
30.5) a January....... 54.10 40.5 | 133.5 | 47.03 41.6 | 113.1 | 45.66 | 38.0 120.1 | 80.45 | 39.0) 129.3 | 40.82 39.6 | 103.4 | 45.05 43.0 105. 5 
38.9 ) February.....- 55. 58 40.6 | 136.9 | 49.30 43.6 | 113.2 | 44.66 37.9 | 111.7 | 55.30 42.4 | 130.5 | 40.94 39.3 | 104.5 | 44.99 42.9 104. 8 
32 0) Q March... ...... 52. 46 38.7 | 135.6 | 47.38 41.9 | 113.1 | 49.30 41.0 | 120.2 | 50.11 38.7 | 129.6 | 40.96 39.1 | 105.0 | 44.93 43.0 104.4 
37.1 - Ptecnstadd 54. 50 39.8 | 137.0 | 48.00 42.1 | 113.8 | 52.57 43.2 | 121.7 | 50.19 38.9 | 180.2 | 41.22 38.8 | 106.4 | 45.46 43.7 104, 1 
37.1 y een 55. 5¢ 40.5 | 137.4 | 49.30 42.7 | 114.7 | 52.07 42.4 | 122.9 | 49.79 37.6 | 133.7 | 39.23 37.7 | 104.0 | 45.75 43.9 104. 4 
38.4 a ne 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
7 ae Canning and pre- Total: Tobacco Tobacco (chewing 
and su Malt liquors serving manufactures Cigarettes Cigars and a 7 ) and 
ses ‘ 
Cont Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
: D: Average....... $35.01 38.3 91.6 |$16. 77 37.0 46.4 |$16. 84 35. 4 47.6 |$20. 88 37.2 56.1 |$14. 50 34.7 41.9 |$17. 53 34.1 51.4 
Tt 1: January__....- 34.57} 36.4 | 95.2] 16.67| 33.0] 61.0] 17.89] 35.7] 60.1 | 22.38| 37.3] 60.0] 1513 | 35.0] 43.2) 1860) 34.9] 83.7 
8. 5 i» =a 61.55 | 43.8 | 140.3 | 39.39 38.3 | 103.4 | 34.46! 36.3 04.8 | 38.33 | 36.1 | 106.1 | 32.03 37.4 85.3 | 29.72 | 31.6 04.0 
9.6 . , RE 64.57 | 44.4 | 145.1 | 39.37 | 37.8] 104.6 | 36.30 |) 38.2] 95.0 | 41.67] 39.4 | 105.7 | 32.08 | 37.4 85.4 | 34.49 36.9 93.7 
S 4 ee 67.52 | 45.1 | 149.3 | 30.96 39.9 | 100.3 | 37.74 39.6 95.3 | 44. 67 42.2 | 106.0 | 31.25 37.4 84.7 | 38. 21 39.9 95.8 
9.4 August........ 68.98 | 45.3 | 152.3 | 45.88 | 42.6 | 1083 | 37.26] 39.2] 95.1 | 43.74] 41.2 | 106.1 | 32.00 | 37.3 | 85.3] 37.13] 40.1] 92.8 
9.5 September_...| 69. 54 45.2 | 153.9 | 43. 69 42.8 | 102.5 | 37.33 39. 2 95.2 | 43.36 40.7 | 106.6 | 32. 42 37.7 85.7 | 38.39 41.2 93.3 
0.9 ctober_...... 66. 10 43.5 | 151.7 | 44.75 | 40.9 110.0 | 37.90 | 39.7] 95.4 | 43.92 41.3 | 106.3 | 33.21 38.3 86.3 | 37.78 40.6 93.1 
2.2 November_...| 64.03 | 42.1 | 152.3 | 37.94] 35.9 | 106.2 | 37.67] 39.4] 95.6 | 43.15 | 40.6 | 106.3 | 33.69] 38.6] 86.8] 36.10] 385] 93.9 
99) i 0 6©69ecember....-. 63. 54 42.1 | 151.1 | 41.14} 37.7 | 109.3 | 39.16) 39.9] 98.3 | 45.45) 40.6] 111.9 | 34.24 39.3 86.8 | 37.16 39. 1 95.0 
84 January....... 61.03 | 40.4 | 151.0 | 41.10 37.3 | 110.2 | 37.97 | 38.6 98.4 | 44.74 39.4 | 113.5 | 32.64 38.1 86.0 | 35. 38 37.1 05, 5 
n.& February__.... 62.25 | 40.9 | 152.0 | 42.73 | 38.4) 111.8 | 35.04] 36.2) 96.8 | 37.93 33.9 | 112.0 | 32. 59 37.9 85.7 | 35. 89 37.2 06.5 
0.6 March........ 62. 57 41.2 | 151.6 | 40.77 | 36.5 | 112.0 | 36.52 | 37.7 96.8 | 42.900} 38.2] 112.4 | 32.12 37.5 85.2 | 35.78 36.9 97.1 
1 —_ iisaitenndh 65. 24 42.5 | 153.2 | 41.65 | 36.9 | 113.2 | 37.19 | 38.2] 97.3 | 44.35 | 39.6 | 111.9 | 32.13 37.4 85.7 | 36.32 | 37.1 97.9 
). 6 Ey scccecescs 65. 31 42.5 | 153.7 | 41.33 36.7 | 113.4 | 37.12 37.7 98.4 | 44.32 38.9 | 113.9.] 31.80 36.9 85.8 | 36.91 37.3 0. 1 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries (of 5y 


MANU FACTURING—Continued 































































































































































































Printin , U blis » f 
Paper and allied products oe allfed test 
. Total: P inti 
Total: Paper and Pp Finting, py 
aper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, and .' 
Year and month allied products industries" = asi 
Ave. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. 
wkly. Avs. brly. | wkly. Asz brly. | wkly. Ass. brly. | wkly. Avg. hrly. | wkly. Avs. brly. | wkly.| Ave. | Avy. 
earn- | Pours | earn | earn- | P02, | earn- | earn- hours | @arn- | earn- oe earn- | earn- | } Hn earn- | earn- waly. onl 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | Dours| 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents G 
1030: Average....... FS FR Fee os 8 PT SS.) a eee ER $21.78 | 40.2| 54.7 |$32.42/ 37.4 % A 
1041: January....... eSB GAS) Gees Brees GABE Cb B hoccnedclecccstolenstcktinsbctediéchotacloctsnia 22.26 | 38.8 57.6 | 33.49 | 37.8 . : Ja 
1047: May.......... 48.79 43.1 | 113.3 | 52.84] 44.7 | 118.2 ($45.25 | 43.0] 106.5 |$40.42 | 30.1 | 103.6 | 44.30] 41.2] 107.7 | 50.55 | 40.) tT »M 
, ee 49. 95 42.9 | 116.5 | 54.83 44.5 | 123.1 | 45.96 | 43.0] 107.3] 41.69] 39.6) 105.4) 44.87 41.3 | 108.8 | 59.76 | 239.9 149 Ju 
» 51.06 | 42.9] 119.0 | 56.36 44.5 | 126.6 | 44.72 42.1 | 107.4 | 42.30 38.8 | 109.4 | 45.44 41.4 | 109.9 | 50.37] 239.6 49 Ju 
August........ 50. 72 42.4 | 119.6 | 56.30 | 44.1 | 127.6 | 44.06] 41.0] 110.7 | 41.89] 38.4) 100.3 | 44.92 40.8 | 110.47 59.48 | 30.4 1% Al 
Septem ber 51.90 | 42.9 | 121.0] 87.14) 44.5 | 128.3] 47.02} 42.2] 1125] 42.05] 38.2) 110.2] 46.53; 41.6] 112.2] 61.61 40.2} 1% Se 
October ....... 52. 22 43.0 | 121.6 | 57.10 | 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 | 42.1 | 112.8 | 43.67 | 30.3) 111.3 | 47.37 | 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.62) 40.0) jy 0 
Novem ber. 52. 80 43.2 | 122.2) 57.40) 44.4] 120.2 | 46.52] 41.9] 112.0 | 43.17] 39.0 | 110.6 | 48.66) 42.7] 114.3) 62.30) 40.0) jn N 
December.....| 53. 60 43.8 | 122.6 | 58.21 44.9 | 129.5 | 47.35 42.2 | 112.2 | 45.20; 40.7 | 111.3 | 40.44] 43.3) 114.4 | 63.37 | 40.4) Iy¢ D 
1048: January....... 53.20 | 43.1 | 123.5 | 57.75 | 44.4] 130.1 | 46.60) 41.4) 113.9 | 45.23) 40.8) 111.2 | 48.35) 42.0) 115.5 | 62.41] 39.5) in : Ja 
February ...... 53. 61 43.1 | 124.5 | 58. 41 44.5 | 131.0 | 46.68 41.3 | 114.6 | 44.34 39.5 | 112.0 | 48.75 41.9 | 116.7 | 62.72 | 39.1) im F 
March........| 53.82 43.1 | 124.9 | 58. 50 44.5 | 131.3 | 46.30 41.1 | 114.4] 45.69 40.7 | 112.1 | 49.14 41.8 | 117.7 | 63.97 | 39.5) ip M 
| es 53. 34 42.7 | 125.0 | 58.02 44.1 | 131.3 | 46. 26 40.8 | 114.9 | 45.14 40.5 | 111.3 | 48.32 41.0 | 118.0 | 64. 50 39.2) 1A A 
OP ucaceceted 4.50 | 42.8 127.3 | 59.87) 44.6 | 134.0 | 46.37 | 40.8 | 115.0 | 44.93 | 389.8 | 112.6 | 48.64 40.7 / 119.9 65.04) 39.1 | 16 N 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspa and Printing; book and Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
.’ periodicals job Lithographing and allied products and colors end insecticides 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cent 
1080: Average....... $37.68 | 36.1 | 100.4 |$30.30 | 38.3) 80.4 |.......}......-]..-...- $25.59 | 39.5 | 64.9 |$28.48 | 40.5 | 70.4 |$24.16 | 39.7; &% 
1041: January....... 38.15 | 36.4] 105.2 | 31.64] 30.6] 81.0 |.......]..-....]....... 27.53 | 39.9] 60.0 | 20.86; 40.3) 74.1 | 24.68 |) 39.3) & A 
1047: May..........| 67.10 | 38.9 | 169.9 | 56. 41 40.6 | 139.7 |$57.73 | 41.2 | 140.3 | 49.80; 41.1 | 121.0] 52.36] 42.5 | 123.6 | 43.19 | 40.3) i, id 
June ~-----| 67.16 | 88.4); 171.9 | 56.81 40.6 | 140.6 | 58. 31 41.3 | 141.1 | 50.50 | 41.1 | 123.2 62.81 42.5 | 124.4 | 43.49 | 39.9) im) -) 
, AOR” 66.53 | 38.2) 171.3 | 56.77 | 40.5 | 140.8 | 57.55 | 40.5) 142.1] 61.00; 40.9 | 124.7] 53.37 | 42.3 | 126.3) 43.50) 39.1) Is "5 
August........ 67.74 | 38.5 | 173.6 | 55.95 40.0 | 140.6 | 57.56 | 40.1 | 143.6 | 61.27 | 40.9] 125.2 53.76) 42.1 | 127.9 | 45.68 | 39.9) la J 
September....| 60.40 | 39.0 | 175.3 | 58.32 | 40.8 | 143.6) 60.51 | 51.2 | 146.7) 51.81 | 41.0 | 126.3 53.55 | 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43 | 39.5) LiTs A 
ctober....... 60.18 | 38.7 | 175.8 | 58.63 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16] 41.1 | 146.2 | 62.67 41.4] 127.3 | 53.93 | 41.9] 129.0 | 47.90) 40.4) lis 8 
November....| 69.78 | 38.6 | 177.6 | 50.35 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 | 42.4 | 146.7 | 53.15 | 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06 | 41.9) 131.6) 47.35 | 40.0) la) rs 
December.....| 71.45 | 39.1 | 179.1 | 60.22; 41.1] 147.9 | 62.91 42.3 | 148.6 | 53.73 | 41.5 | 129.3) 55.11 42.0 | 131.4 | 47.90 | 40.4) lias d 
1048: January....... 68.96 | 37.8 | 179.7 | 60.23 | 40.7 | 149.3; 61.03) 40.4 151.1 | 54.31 | 41.4/ 131.1 | 55.34; 42.0 | 132.1 | 48.31 40.4) 108 I 
February ...... 70.36 | 88.3 | 181.2 | 60.13 | 39.8 | 152.8 | 60.04!) 389.8 | 150.9 54.12] 41.1 | 181.5] 55.73] 41.8 | 133.4 | 48.42 | 40.2; Inf -J 
March........| 71.32 | 388.4] 184.3 | 60.906/ 40.3 | 152.8) 62.92] 40.3 | 156.0] 54.15 41.2) 181.5] 55.71 41.7 | 133.8 | 48.44) 40.2/ 10) : I 
Ape 7S) at 72.92 | 38.5 | 186.7 | 61.26} 30.9] 155.1 | 61.69]; 39.5 156.2 | 54.35; 41.0] 182.5 | 55.54) 41.5] 134.4 | 48.16) 39.9) 1”! } 
ED ccescccses 72.78 | 38.3 | 187.3 | 61.97 | 30.8 | 167.2 | 63.24] 39.5 | 160.1 | 55.23 | 41.1 | 184.5 | 57.22 | 42.2) 135.8 | 48.92) 39.4) 12) y 
] 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied | Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- 
Soap products where c ed fuses arms Cottonseed oll 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1080: Average....... $28.11 | 30.8] 70.7 |$24.62| 387.9] 64.6 /$31.30| 40.0| 78.4 |$20.99; 38.8] 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0] 61.2 /$13.70/; 44.3 ; 
1041: January....... 29. 40.0 | 74.0| 27.26) 30.2| 60.6) 33.10] 40.3] 82.2] 31.56] 37.8) 83.5) 24.05) 38.6] 62.3) 15.55) 446) i! 
1047: May-.......... 55.19 | 42.2 | 130.9] 48.37] 30.5 | 122.4 | 56.35 | 41.0 | 137.5 | 53.31 | 40.2] 132.6 | 40.12} 41.2 | 119.2 | 35.29) 49.2) 7! 
, rae 57.98 | 43.3 133.8 | 48.63) 39.6 | 122.9) 56.80| 40.9/ 139.0 | 54.77; 40.4 135.7 | 49.62) 41.8 | 118.6) 35.83) 48.6) % ; 
, Ee 56.30} 42.0| 134.0] 48.69] 39.6 / 123.0 | 57.73 | 41.1 | 140.4] 56.47 | 41.2] 137.1 | 50.42] 41.6 | 121.3) 35.20; 48.3) 7! : 
, Ca 60.04 | 43.0) 187.4) 49.04] 40.0 | 122.6) 57.44) 40.7) 141.0] 57.08| 41.9) 136.1 | 44.96) 41.0] 109.8 | 35.76) 48.9 a 
September...) 62.05 | 44.0/ 141.0 | 49.74] 39.6 | 125.7 | 57.08 | 40.5 | 143.2) 57.39) 41.6 | 138.1 | 52.60) 42.1 | 125.0) 36.30) 51.0) ‘7: - ] 
October. ...... 61.68 | 43.5 | 141.4] 48.71 | 39.0] 124.9] 58.46] 40.8] 143.2] 56.65) 40.5/| 140.0) 53.13 | 42.9] 123.9) 38.84) 53.8) 7 } 
November....| 62.66] 44.1] 142.0] 49.07] 30.2] 125.2] 50.21 / 40.9) 144.8/ 58.20; 40.7] 143.0] 53.30] 43.1 | 123.8 | 38.47) 626) 7 ; 
December..... 65.01 | 44.7] 145.6] 49.73 | 39.2 | 126.8 | 60.07) 41.2 | 145.7] 57.36| 40.0 | 143.3] 63.85 | 43.3 | 124.3) 38.68; 52.9, % 
1048: January....... 64.690 | 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.36) 30.2] 128.4 | 60.80 | 41.2) 147.7] 58.85; 40.8 | 144.1 | 48.00/ 40.5 | 118.8 | 38.86] 52.2 TA 
February ..... 64.54} 43.8 | 147.5 | 50.33; 39.3 | 128.0) 60.82] 41.1 | 147.9) 50.20) 41.2 | 143.8 | 48.19) 40.6 | 118.7) 36.50) 48.8) © 
March........| 62.83 | 42.8 | 146.7 | 50.68 | 30.5 | 128.4 | 60.84/ 41.0 | 148.3) 58.24) 40.5) 143.7 | 49.04) 40.7 | 120.4 / 37.95) 50.3) ©! ' 
,  "eeerses 64.29} 42.1 | 152.8] 51.20]; 39.8} 128.7 | 60.97; 41.1 | 148.4) 56.47) 39.6) 142.7 | 49.37) 40.8 | 120.9) 37.50) 49.4) ©! 
eee 64.00 | 42.1 | 154.3] 51.46] 30.7 | 129.6 / 61.48 | 41.3] 149.0/ 50.34) 40.6] 146.2/ 50.28; 41.3 | 121.8 | 38.07; 49.0/ 7! ; 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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BLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ‘—Con. 
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omnes Products of petroleum and coal Rubber. products 
Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: Rubber prod- 
Fertilizers petroleum and coal Petroleum refining products Roofing materials mote 

Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. EV. hrly. ; wkly. a hrly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. Avg. brly. | wkly. brly. 

earn- | hours | eara- | earn- earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | a earn- | earn- | }, th earn- | earn- earn- 

ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

$14. 71 35.8 41.2 |$32.62 | 36.5 $34.97 | 36.1 OF 0 Bono cccclowcccccheconcce|secoscelececece|ecceces $27. 84 36.9 75.4 
14. 89 34.8 42.9 | 32.46 36. 6 34. 46 35.7 07.0 |...--.-]_-----.]--- 2-2 - ooo ene e]--- 0+ =] --- 0-2 30. 38 39.0 77.9 
36.76 | 42.9 | 85.7 | 57.92} 40.0 60. 01 39.5 | 152.0 |$52.64 | 39.7 | 132.3 $55. 40 45.1 | 122.9 | 55.30 39.0 141.6 
36. 41 41.8 | 87.1 | 59.64] 40.7 62.17 | 40.6 | 153.2 | 53.83 | 39.8 134.5 | 64.87 | 43.9 | 125.1 | 55.49 39.1 141.9 
37.04 41.8 | 88.6 | 60.57 | 40.5 64.12 | 40.7 | 157.0 | 51.34] 37.8 136.4 | 56.09 44.5 | 126.0 | 55.74 38.6 144.5 
37.17 40.9 90.8 | 60. 62 40.6 63.12 40.3 | 156.7 | 64.15 | 39.8 136.3 | 57.17 44.6 | 128.2 | 55.92 38.7 144.5 
38.85 | 41.8 | 93.0 | 61.84 41.0 64.75 | 40.7 | 159.1 | 53.08 | 38.6 138.1 | 57.56 | 44.7 | 128.7 | 57.76 39.9 144.7 
36. 85 40.5 | 90.9 | 60.94} 40.5 63. 51 39.9 | 159.3 | 53.83 | 39.9 | 135.0 | 58. 88 45.2 | 130.2 | 57.62 40.1 143.8 
35.53 | 39.2) 90.7 | 62.54) 41.2 65.86 | 41.0 | 166.7 | 54.06 | 39.8 135.9 | 58.74 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.99 | 39.9 145.4 
36.56 | 40.7} 89.7 | 63.21 40.8 66.32 | 40.3 | 164.7 | 54.37 | 39.7 | 137. 1 | 60.60 | 45.5 | 133.1 | 59.47 40.9 145.4 
37.23 41.5 | 89.7 | 64.47 40.7 67.54 | 39.8 | 169.9 |*56.70 | *40.4 *140.4 | 58.35 44.4 | 131.4 | 57.33 39.7 144.4 
34.96 | 39.7 | 88.1 | 64.58} 40.8 67. 64 40.0 | 168.9 |*57.06 | *40.9 |%139.5 | 58. 67 44.1 | 133.2 | 54.70 38.5 142.1 
36. 25 41.6 87.1 | 64.62 40.6 67.77 40.1 | 169.2 | 56.74 40.3 | 140.8 | 59. 51 44.3 | 134.2 | 53. 24 37.8 140.8 
36.49 | 41.5 | 88.0] 64.15] 40.1 68.02 | 39.9 | 170.3 | 53.59 | 38.3 | 139. 9 | 58.84 | 44.0 | 133.8 | 53.44 37.8 141.3 
36. 96 40.9 90.4 | 66.85 41.0 70. 85 40.6 | 174.1 | 57.14 40.0 | 142.4 | 60. 55 44.9 | 135.4 | 55.72 38.8 143. 6 

Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
Rubber tires and | Rubber boots and Total: Miscell ce | 
u r tires an u r an Oo : scelilaneous sional and scien- anos, organs, and 
inner tubes h Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- 
trol equipment 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

$33.36 | 35.0 | 95.7 |$22.80 | 37.5 $23.34 | 38.9) 60.5 ($24.48 90.2 | 62.4 |......-.]...-.-.-|-------]------- bt 

36. 67 37.7 97.5 | 26.76 41.9 24. 97 39.4 63.9 | 25.35 | 39.3 64.5 |$35. 33 45.7 JO) ae ee 
61.12 | 37.6 | 162.2 | 48.27 40.7 48.81 40.6 | 120.1 | 46.50 | 40.3 115.3 | 51.81 38.9 | 181.3 |$52. 92 41.4 128. 5 
61. 34 37.7 | 161.5 | 49.62 41.4 48.95 40.5 | 120.9 | 47.00 40.3 | 116.7 | 54.15 39.5 | 135.1 | 52.71 41.3 127.7 
62.06 | 37.9 | 164.0 | 48.46) 40.5 48.22 | 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.37 | 39.4 117.8 | 53. 55 40.1 | 135.0 | 51. 57 40.8 126.9 
62.15 | 37.8 | 164.0 | 47.23 | 39. i) 49.17 | 39.7 | 123.7 | 46.32} 39.3 117.7 | 54.27 | 39.9 | 135.3 | 50.88] 40. 7 125.9 
64.75 | 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.92 41.8 60.40 | 40.9 | 123.4 | 47.91 40.2 | 119.1 | 55.00 | 39.8 136.1 | 53.81 41.9 120.5 
63.78 | 38.7 | 164.7 | 51.28 42.4 51.03 41.4 | 123.2 | 48.74 40.6 | 120.0 | 55. 67 39.9 | 137.5 | 52.64 40.8 130.1 
64.86 | 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.26 | 40.6 61. 27 41.0 | 125.2 | 49.14 40.7 | 120.7 | 56.06 40.0 | 136.9 | 54.24 41.6 131.8 
65. 74 39.5 | 165.8 | 54.72 44.5 52. 93 41.8 | 126.1 | 50.21 41.2 | 121.9 | 57.99 40.8 | 139.1 | 56.25 42.9 132.6 
62.72 | 38.2 | 164.6 | 51.08 42.1 61.79 41.1 | 126.0 | 49.60 40.4 | 122.7 | 59. 59 41.2 | 141.9 | 52.52 40.4 131.1 
58.22 | 36.0 | 161.3 | 50.65) 41.7 51.33 | 40.8 | 125.8 | 50.11 40.8 | 123.0 | 57.20 | 40.0 | 138.8 61.88 | 40.0 130. 5 
55.54 | 34.8 | 150.9 51.42) 42.2 50.60 | 40.4 | 125.1 | 49.84) 40.6 122.9 | 57.54 40.1 | 140.7 | 51.82 40.3 128.8 
56.54) 35.3 | 160.3 | 50.50) 41.7 50.05 | 40.0 | 125.8 | 49.61 40.4 | 122.9 | 58.16} 40.5 | 141.3 52. 34 40.8 128. 6 
61.15 | 37.4 | 163.6 | 50.61 41.7 60.17 | 39.9 | 125.8 | 50.19) 40. 3 | 124.4 | 58.35 40.2 | 143.0 | 52.36 40.8 128. 6 
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Total: Metal 

Cents 

$28.93 | 40.9) 70.8 
30. 63 41.0 74.7 
53.96 | 42.2 | 127.8 
56. 37 42.6 | 132.3 
54.04 41.2 | 131.1 
56. 09 41.4 | 135.4 
57.01 41.6 | 137.0 
57.39 42.3 | 135.6 
57. 55 41.7 | 138.0 
58. 11 42.7 | 136.0 
68.23 | 42.5 | 137.1 
68.79 | 42.9 137.0 
57.90 | 42.4 | 136.6 
57. 69 42.1 | 137.2 
68.98 | 42.6 | 138.5 





























Iron Copper 
Cents Cents 
$26.36 | 35.7] 73.8 |$28.08 | 41.9 67.9 |$26. 39 
29.26 | 39.0] 75.0 | 30.93 | 41.8) 74.9 28. 61 
52.62 | 40.9 | 128.6 | 56.47 | 44.5) 126.8 54. 22 
55. 68 40.9 | 136.2 | 59.09 45.3 | 130.5 | 55.45 
62.86 | 39.2| 134.8 | 57.70 | 44.7 | 129.4 62. 81 
64.09 | 40.0] 135.2] 60.01 | 43.8 | 136.9 54.75 
64.12 | 39.6 | 136.8 | 61.57 | 442) 139.3 56. 67 
65.11 | 40.7 | 135.5 | 60.78 | 44.8 | 135.7 57.48 
54.83 | 39.9 | 137.6 | 60.49 | 44.0 | 137.5 58. 58 
54.26} 40.3 | 134.6 62.39 | 45.5 | 137.0 | 60.83 
54.99 | 40.5 | 135.6 | 62.21 | 45.2) 137.7 59. 88 
66.40 | 41.4 | 136.1 | 62.84 | 45.8 | 137. 3 | 59.16 
86.04 | 41.3 | 135.7 | 61.25 | 44.7 137.1 | 59.04 
55.11 | 40.5 | 136.0 | 61.04) 44.6 136.9 | 59. 58 
67.91 | 41.9 | 137.3 | 61.256 | 44.8 | 138.1 59. 79 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries : 


NONMANUFACTURING—Continued 



















































































Mining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum and Street railwa Elect 
nonmetallic natural gas production and busses ° Telephone § Telegraph ¢ and Deiett 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. wks, briy. | wkly. ows. brly. | wkly. wie brly. | wkly. wie: arly. | wkly. ANE brly. wkly. Avg. . 
earn- | hours | Carn- | earn- ere earn | @aM- | hours | earn- | earn- | POY: | earn- | earn- ob earn- | earn- Rely. | ear 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 9°urs| ing 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average...._.. $21.61 | 39.2 55.0 |$34.09 | 38.3) 87.3 $33.13] 45.9! 71.4 52.06; 921) O29 /.......1.......1 .. $34.38 | 30.6) 
1941: January....... 22.06 | 38.2| 57.6 | 33.99 37.7] 88.51 33.63] 45.3] 73.1 4. a fae | ) Sl Sa cee: 35.49 | 39,4 | 
1047: May.......... 49. 86 45.6 | 109.2 | 58.71 40.5 | 144.8 | 56.99 47.6 | 119.5 | 38.13 31.5 | 118.9 |$57.17 46.0 | 124.2 | 55.90 41.6 1%. 
JUNO... ccceessl A 45.6 | 112.1 | 41.46 41.9 | 147.5 | 87.71 47.4 | 121.2 | 45.58 | 37.5 | 121.8 | 55.36 | 44.8 123.6 | 57.84 | 429 1%, 
JULY ....cccccce] 61.9% 45.2 | 112.9 | 60.01 40.6 | 148.1 | 57.65 46.3 | 123.1 | 46. 51 38.4 | 121.1 | 54.88 | 44.8 | 1226 | 56.99 42.1) ip 
August........ 52. 99 46.1 | 114.6 | 50. 54 40.1 | 148.6 | 58.00 46.6 | 124.1 | 46.92 | 38.7 | 121.5 | 55.01 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97 | 424 In 
September....| 63.45 | 46.1 | 115.6 | 61.37] 40.3 151.0 | 58.57 | 46.1 | 126.5 | 48.02] 39.1] 123.0! 54. 95 44.5 | 123.4 | 58.29 | 429) 1% 
October....... ba 44 | 46.4 | 116.9 | 60.51 | 40.0 | 149.4 | 58.60] 45.7 | 126.5 | 48.77] 39.3 | 1241 | 54.92] 44:8 | 1227| 5844 42.1) iy 
November....| 53.05 | 44.61 117.8 | 62.94 40.9 | 155.4 | 58.27 | 45.4] 127.6 | 40.44] 30.5 125.4 | 55.10 | 44.0 | 125.3 | 60.33 42.4) 1 
December... .. 52.39 | 44.4 117.6 | 60.90 | 39.5 | 154.3] 60.11] 46.8 128.8 | 47.83 | 39.0 | 122.9] 55.14| 43.9] 125.7 | 59. 01} 422 m 
1048: January. _....- 59.12 | 42.7 | 117.5 | 64.53 39.9 | 162.7 | 60.73 | 46.3 129.9| 4820! 38.9 124.1 | 55. 81 44.4 | 125.7 | 50.87 | 424 | Ma 
February..... 49. 92 42.1 | 118.6 | 65.77 40.4 | 163.8 | 62.15 47.7 | 129.5 | 47.82 | 38.7 | 123.8 | 56.26 44.5 | 126.5 | 59.60 | 4202 TT 
March........| 52. 81 43.6 | 121.2 | 63.44 39.7 | 160.5 | 61.36 | 47.3 | 129.5 | 47.31 38.7 | 122.3 | 56.19 | 44.4] 126.7 | 58.27 41.6) i@ 
iiiesdeadial 54.60 | 44.5 | 122.5 | 64.49 40.1 | 161.4] 60.10! 46.6 129.3 | 48.39 | 38.8 | 124.2] 50.45 | 44.1 | 134.91] 59.10 41.8) i¢ 
May 57.01 45.2 | 126.0 | 66.74 40.4 | 166.2 | 60.32 | 46.5 | 130.0 | 49. 59 39.4 | 125.5 | 62.12 45.0 | 1388.1 | 59.77] 41.7 4 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale Furat 
° . urniture and h 
° Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel furnishings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents a 
1939: Average....... $29.85 | 41.7] 71.5 |$21.17/ 43.0] 53.6 $23.37 | 43.9) 52.5 |$17.80| 38.8] 45.4 $21.23 | 38.8 | 654.3 |$28.62) 44.5 | h 
1941: January....... 30.50 | 40.6) 75.6 21.53) 429] 54.9] 23.78 43.6 | 53.7 | 18.22| 38.8] 46.6] 21.89| 39.0] 56.0 27.96 | 43.9 i 
— FS 51.57 | 41.2 | 124.1 | 36.50] 40.0] 98.5 | 43.20 40.0 | 104.9 | 31.24 | 36.0] 84.2/| 36.98/ 36.9] 99.7 49.01 | 42.5 | 1 
SR. - 52.88 | 41.6 | 126.2) 37.82] 40.8] 99.6) 44.57 41.0 | 105.7 | 32.41 | 37.2] 84.8 | 37.86 37.2] 100.9 50.20 | 43.2) im 
i cedinicinnall 52.22 | 41.1 | 125.7 | 37.90] 41.1 | 100.3 | 45.07 41.6 | 106.2 | 32.50) 37.6] 85.5 | 37.82 37.3 99.8 | 49. 51 43.0) 19 
August......../ 62.05 | 41.1 | 125.8 | 38.14/ 41.0] 100.3 45.37 | 42.1 | 104.3 | 32.50] 37.2] 85.9 | 36.74 37.1 99.4 | 49.41 | 42.6) 19 
September....| 53.65 | 41.2 128.1 | 3706] 40.0 101.2 | 44.15 | 40.1 | 105.1 | 31.85 | 363] 85.4 37.02 | 36.9 | 101.1 | 50.23 | 42.6) 19 
October....... 53.68 | 413) 1289) 36.74] 40.0 101.3 | 44.08 40.2 | 105.8 | 31.59 | 36.1 86.0 | 37.20 | 36.8 | 102.3 | 51.43] 424) 
November....| 54.70 | 41.4 | 131.4] 37.14] 39.5 102.5 | 44.92 | 39.6 108.6 / 31.15] 35.5] 85.61 37.40 36.5 | 102.7 | 52.13 | 42.5 | 1%, 
December..... 54.97 | 41.6 | 130.0 | 37. 51 39.7 | 101.6 | 44.74 39.9 | 107.9] 31.87] 36.0 85.3 | 38.18 | 37.2 102.4] 53.79 | 43.2 | 14 
1948: January ....... 54.36 | 41.0 | 130.9 | 37.62 | 30.8] 104.4] 45.46] 39.9 110.8 | 32.09 | 35.9] 88.9 | 37.68 | 36.9 100.7 | 50.62 42.3) 1% 
February...... 55.87 | 41.1 | 134.3 | 38.33 | 40.0] 105.0 | 46.33! 39.7 111.9 32.09 | 35.7] 88.3 | 37.94] 37.3 | 100.2 | 53.05 | 43.9 | 1% 
Marcb........] 55.17 40.9 | 133.4 | 38.89 30.81] 104.4] 46.14] 30.5 112.3 | 32.28 | 35.3) 87.8 | 37.50| 36.2 102.5 | 51.30 | 43.7 1M 
i ecenameiit 55.76 | 41.0 | 134.6 | 30.27] 30.8] 105.5 | 46.28 | 30.2 112.6 | 32.51 | 35.3 89.5 | 38.23 36.6] 103.0 51.97 43.5 | a 
eee fF 41.2 | 136.3 | 30.84] 39.9 | 106.4 | 46. 51 39.2 | 113.1 | 33.03 | 35.2] 90.7 | 38 54 36.5 | 104.0 | 53.27] 43.4! In 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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LE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ‘—Con. 




































































les ! 
‘ 
NONMANUFACTURING—Continued 
Trade—Continued Finance’ 
lect Retail—Continued 
snd pot Bro- | tnsur- 
Sichiteeidtneinn ker- anes Hotels * (year-round) Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing 
; year and month Automotive oe sa P| ese 
Avg. | 4y 
wkly, | drly 
hours | an Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg Avg. | Avg Avg. 
wkly. 4 hrly. wkly. L\ 4 brly. | wkly.| wkly.| wkly. ae hrly brly. | wkly EW briy. 
" earn- bours - | earn- hours earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- :| earn- earn- | earn- '| earn- 
es | ° ings ings 0 ings ings ings ings hours ings ings hours ings 
0 Ce 
39, 
{) @ Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
41.6 - I ii seers $27.07 | 47.6] 57.1 |$26.22 | 42.7] 61.9 $36.63 /$36.32 /$15.25] 46.6] 32.4 42.7] 41.7 |$19.96 | 41.8] 49.0 
42.2 | AMM: January...------------ 28.26} 46.8) 60.6 | 26.16 | 41.7] 63.4 | 38.25 | 37.52] 15.65 | 45.9] 33.8 42.9] 42.9] 19.92] 41.9] 48.8 
42. 
ak 7 Se 50.54 | 45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32] 42.9 | 109.0 | 61.06 | 52.35 | 20.23] 45.0] 64.3 | 32. 42.7] 75.6 | 87.70] 42.6] 89.4 
42.0 it / See 52.25 | 46.0} 114.1 | 47.43 | 43.3 110.4 | 63.72 | 53.75 | 29.85 | 45.2] 65.0 ; 42.8 | 76.7 | 38.10] 42.9 89.8 
42.1] iy July ..-..------------- 50.59 | 45.4 | 114.6 | 46.46 | 42.5 | 110.5 | 62.11 | 52.60 | 29.36 | 44.9] 65.2] 32.95] 426] 76.9 | 37.34] 42.1] 80.9 
424 in Bp ncencococce 51.50 | 45.5 | 115.2 | 48.49] 43.0 | 112.2] 58.42 | 52.55 | 20.50] 45.0] 66.0 | 32.79] 42.2] 77.1] 35.86] 40.8| 89.2 
42.2) Ww September...........- 61.55 | 45.3] 115.9 | 48.24] 42.3 | 113.5 | 59.32 | 51.47 | 20.86 | 44.1] 67.2 | 33.44] 42.4] 78.6] 37.67] 41.9 91.1 
“ ci A 52.37 | 45.7 | 116.5 | 48.70} 42.9] 113.6 | 61.38 | 51.96 | 30.45] 44.0] 68.4] 32.97] 42.3] 78.7] 37.7 41.5 91.9 
424) 1» November. ..........- 52.62 | 45.3 | 117.4 | 47.65 | 42.1] 113.9 | 64.51 | 58.98 | 30.54] 444] 68.7] 32.86] 41.7| 78.6] 87.23! 40.9 99 5 
42.2) ig December.....------- 52.71 | 45.5 | 116.8 | 49.03 | 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.85 | 53.92 | 30.89] 44.1] 69.3] 33.88] 426] 79.7/| 37.70] 41.5] 92.1 
41, 
ae a 0 51.66 | 44.4] 117.9 | 48.19] 41.8 | 115.4 | 62.35 | 55.09 | 30.55] 43.9] 69.5 | 33.90] 42.3 | 80.7] 37.64] 41.4] 92.4 
41.7! 14 ST, - cnenncense 53.03 | 45.0} 118.6 | 49.56 | 42.1 | 117.4 | 63.37 | 56.63 | 31.19] 446] 69.5] 33.54] 41.9] 80.2] 36.55] 40.5 92.3 
IS 52.98 | 44.6 | 120.2 | 49.24) 42.5 | 117.0 | 62.60 | 55.51 | 30.96 | 44.0] 69.5 | 33.74] 42.0] 80.5 | 87.06] 41.5 92.4 
ian ened 54. 53 44.7 | 122.4 | 49.64 42.6 | 117.5 | 65.76 | 54.94 | 31.59 44.2; 69.9 | 34.29 42.3 81.3 | 39.18 42.1 93.3 
STS 54. 75 44.7 | 123.0 | 50.32 42.8 | 119.3 | 70.11 | 56.43 | 31.70 | 44.0 71.0 | 34,22 41.9 81.6 | 39.13 42.0 93. 6 



























Ire and hoy 
mishings urly earnings for 


nple than are average weekly earnin 





> 
aad 


nple, meth 
phed release, “‘Hours and Farnin 


NNNBiss BS 
OPA RMOnan on 


sed data for earlier months are identified - an asterisk. 
New series beginning with month and years 
th data shown for earlier periods: 


a 





are 89.1 cents. 


~ > > > me 
Sissep Soesssss s 


mmo ww [~) 


are $32.42, 35.1 hours, and 92.3 cents. 


Textile bags.—J une 1947; comparable May data are $33.53. 


These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishmente cover- 
both f-!!- and part-time employees who worked or received pay durin 
part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
orting firms supply man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average 
ndividual industries are based on a slightly smaller 


or manufacturing, mining, power Tenaries, and cleaning and dyeing 
ustries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
naining ape hn ae oe mae. =e Sate ag~ Ay all _ 
pervisory employees and wor supervisors. e size of the reporting 

ods of computation, and additional tables on “‘real’’ and “net 
ndable”’ weekly earnings are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 
Industry Report,” which is avail- 
pupon request. Data for 1939 and January 1941, for some industries, are 
strictly comparable with the periods currently presented. The entire ble 
s, by month, is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. a 
‘a for the two current months are subject to revision without notation. 


own below; not comparable 


* April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 
* Data include private and municipal! street-railway companies and affil- 


iated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 


. 


Knitted cloth.—September 1947; comparable August data are 101.2 cents. 


Jute goods, except felts.—September 1947; comparable August data 


Underwear and neckwear, men's.—August 1947; comparable July data 


ards Act. 
@ greater number of employees of “lon 
$40.72, 42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 
Data for May 1947 reflect work stoppages. 
$ Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on a 
commission basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, 
trainees in school, and messengers. 
? Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 


§ Mone 
tips, not included. 
*Revised. 


92.6 cents on the new basis. 


lines.”’ 


§ Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all em- 
ployees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect 
mainly the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Stand- 
At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
The April 1945 data are 


payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Prodyci; 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' . 


{In cents) 



















































































All manufacturing) Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurabjp Ro 
Year and month 

Year and month Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- | F ear and | 

Gross ling over-| Gross jing over-| Gross | ing over- Gross over-| Gross jing over-| Gross in 

time time time me time | time 

January 1941....... 68.3 66.4 74.9 72.2 61.0 60.1 || 1947: May....-..--.- 120.7 117.0 127.8 123.8 113.0 l 

January 1945....... 104.6 97.0 114.4 105.3 89.1 84.0 aaa 122.6 118.7 130.3 126. 1 114.0 —~ 

July 1045........... 103.3 96.9 112.7 105.2 90.2 85.4 Si latbmaces 123.0 119.5 130. 5 127.0 115.0 iN) 

June 1946. ......... 108. 4 105.3 116. 5 113.4 100.3 97.2 August_...... 123.6 120.1 131.2 127.5 115.8 tis 
Beptember...| 124.9] 120.9| 133.1] 128.9/ 116.5)  j;) imme: Avera 
1941: Average. ....- 72.9; 7.2) 80.8] 77.0] 64.0 62.5 || October...... 125.8) 121.6] 133.7] 1202) 117.5| j;; 4mm: Janual 

1042: Average...... 85.3) 80.5) 8.7) 88.1] 72.3 69. 8 November...| | 126.8] 1227] 1346] 130.2] 1185] jy 
10943: Average...... 06.1 89.4 105.9 97.6 80.3 76.3 December... 127.8 122.8 135.4 129.9 119.6 mm May-. 
1o44: Average. ....- 101.9 04.7 111.7 102.9 86. 1 81.4 June-- 
1045: Average ...... 102.3 296.3 111.1 | 2104.2 90.4 385.8 || 1048: January_..... 128. 5 124.3 135. 5 130.8 121.0 17 July-- 
1046: Average ...... 108. 4 104.9 115.6 112.2 101.2 97.8 February - --- 128.7 124.7 135.2 130.9 121.7 118 Augus 
1947: Average. ..... 122.1 118.2 129.2 125.0 114.5 110.9 Marehb........ 128.9 124.8 135. 2 130.6 122.0 18 Septel 
April §....... 120.2} 125.3] 135.7] 131.5-] 121.9] jj Octob 
May?........ 130.1} 126.3] 136.5] 1324] 1231] jjofmm Nover 
: ; Decent 
1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at This characteristic of the data does not spose to invalidate the comps . Janua 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average pea s exclu- — of the figure for January 1941 with those for the following months Febru 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 1 Eleven-month average only; August 1945 excluded because of VJ.iy Marel 
holidays. Data for the months of Jenner say September, and November holiday period. April 
therefore, may not be ly compara le with data for the other months 4 Preliminary. May 


in which important holidays are seldom incladed in the reporting pay period. 





TABLE C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 


ns Yea 
























































i Building construction 
7 
oomteee ae . ~ = 
on 
—_ - Plumbing and heat- | Painting Aver 
an - ting and d . 
Year and{month All trades * ing rating (gpl: Janu 
: May. 
Aver | 4 vor. —_ Aver- | 4 ver. —_- —_ Aver-| AVet- | Aver | 4 ver. —_ Aver-| 4 vor. | Aver | Aver | 4 vor. | Aver 
willy. win hourly whiy. whiy hourly| wkly. whiy hourly wkly whly wkly. | sity, | hourly) wkly. m 
earn- im 4 earn- | e@rD- | pours | C8 | C8 | hours | earn- | earn- hours | #"2- | earn- Y-| earn- | earn- —- 
ings § ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings* ings | ings? ings | ings? 
1940: Average..... 0 : ( $31.70 | 33.1 |$0.958 |*$30. 56 | # 33.3 |*$0.918 |$33.11 | 32.7 |$1.012 |$32.87 | 34.6 [80. o49 $33.05 | 32.5 
1041; January..... ‘ ‘ ‘ 32.18 | 32.6| .986 | 430.10 |432.7 | §.946 | 33.42 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16} 35.8] .955 | 31.49] 29.7 
1047: May.......-.- $61.87 | 38.0 |$1.627 | 62.26 | 37.6 | 1.655 | 57.95 | 36.8] 1.575 | 67.15 | 38.5 | 1.742 | 68.24 | 38.7 | 1.761 | 63. 77 | 37.3 
June......... 62.25 | 38.2) 1.681 | 62.71 | 37.8/ 1.661 | 58.55 | 36.9] 1.585 | 67.60) 38.7 | 1.749 | 67.73 | 38.9 1.739 | 63.52 37.4 
BED coquecese 63.26 | 38.41 1.648 | 63.60 | 38.0/ 1.676|] 60.08 | 37.6] 1.596 | 67.990) 38.4 1.772 | 68.63 | 38.7 | 1.774 | 63.52/ 36.9 
August...... 64.36 | 38.6 | 1.668 | 64.71 | 382/ 1.604] 61.33 | 380] 1.614 / 69.01 | 38.5 | 1.794 | 69.60 | 38.9 1.791 | 66.32) 37.4 
September..| 65.09 | 38.3 | 1.607 | 65.36 | 37.9 | 1.723 | 61.16) 37.2| 1.646 | 70.61 38.9 | 1.816 | 71.19 | 39.1 | 1.819 | 66.13 | 37.4 
October ....- 66.03 | 38.5 11.716 | 66.36 | 38.11 1.743] 62.25 | 37.4] 1.665 | 71.32 | 38.9 | 1.833 | 71.98 | 39.2) 1.836 | 67.29) 37.6 
November..| 64.02 | 36.9 1.736 | 64.55| 36.6) 1.765) 60.55| 35.8] 1.600 | 69.36) 37.5 | 1.851 | 71.90 | 38.4 | 1.872 | 63.56 | 35.0 
mber...| 66.47 | 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 | 37.9 1.774) 62.86 37.1 1.605 | 72.64] 38.9) 1.865 | 76.61 | 40.6 1.887 | 65.33 | 36.0 
1948: January..... 65.73 | 37.3 | 1.762 | 66.28 | 387.2) 1.781 | 62.05| 36.4] 1.707 | 71.43 | 382 1.868 | 75.79 | 40.7 | 1.862 | 65.79) 35.7 
February....| 66.17 | 37.0 | 1.788 | 66.31 | 36.7 /| 1.806 | 62.70) 36.3) 1.727 | 70.99 37.3 | 1.890 | 74.17 | 39.1 | 1.895 | 65.03 | 34.7 
March....... 66.73 | 37.4 | 1.786 | 66.89] 37.1 | 1.805 | 63.28 | 367] 1.724/ 71.47] 37.5 | 1.905 | 74.01 | 39.0 | 1.897 | 66.80 | 35.7 
joes s 67. 25 37.5 | 1.795 | 67.31 37.0 | 1.818 | 63.62] 36.5 1.745 | 72.08 | 37.7 | 1.909 | 74.64! 38.9] 1.919 | 68.29) 36.3 
aS 67.98 | 37.61 1.810 | 68.15 | 37.2) 1.833 | 64.82] 36.6] 1.773 | 72.62] 38.0] 1.913 | 75.67 | 39.1 | 1.936 | 69.78 | 36.6 












































See footnotes at end of table. 
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sLE C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm 1_Con. 
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Building construction—Continued 





Special building trades—Continued 
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ap and month Electrical work Masonry — Carpentry Setae es sheet cpap ens 
Avg. Avg. ‘Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
Avs hourly i ANE: hourly AVE. lnourly| wkly.| YS: |hourly| wkly.| 48: |hourly| wkly.| A¥®- |nourly 
ja-- 4 earn- } earn- — earn- | earn- nt earn- | earn- a. earn- | earn- eon earn- 
ings ings o ings | ings * ings | ings ings | ings#| 2°4FS| ings 
Average.....-- 34.5 |$1. 196 |$29.47 | 29.8 |$0. 988 28. 5 |$1. 286 |$31.23 | 33.0 |$0. 947 |$28.07 | 31.8 |$0. 883 |$26.53 | 30.9) $0. 859 
January-.----- 36.5 | 1.184 | 25.66] 25.3) 1.012 27. 5.) 1. 30.40 | 31.2 974 | 27.60; 30.3; .910 29.1 . 820 
ee 40.4 | 1.899 62.01 37.2) 1.668 38.9 | 1.926 | 62.67] 38.9] 1.612] 57.43] 37.2) 1.542] 59.70; 38.5 1. 552 
JUNB.<cccceecee A 40.6 | 1.91 63. 54 37.2 | 1.706 38.2 | 1.927 | 62.29} 38.3] 1.625] 58.13] 37.6] 1.547 | 60.48] 37.9 1, 504 
Ce Te A 39.7 | 1.946 | 63. 26 37.3 | 1.697 37.5 | 1.950 | 61.97 37.7 | 1.645 | 50.58 | 387.2 1.602 | 60.33 38.1 1, 583 
Sees . 39.3 | 1.960 | 65.89} 38.2) 1.727 38.0] 1.9902] 65.99] 39.5] 1.670} 60.86| 37.4) 1.629 | 63.12] 39.1 1. 616 
September. - -- . 40.3 | 1.985 | 66.68 38.1} 1.752 38.1 | 1.995 | 65.75 | 39.0] 1.684 | 63.27] 37.9) 1.669 | 64.27/ 39.8 1.613 
October -...-.- .87| 40.8] 2.006 | 67.19} 37.7) 1.781 37.4 | 2.019 | 66.55 | 38.9) 1.710] 62.48 | 38.4] 1.626 63.51 38.8 1. 638 
November... -. . 64 39.9 | 1.995 | 65.39] 36.0] 1.817 35.3 | 2.075 | 66. 50 38.4 | 1.733 | 57.76 35.4 | 1.631 | 60.08 36. 7 1. 636 
December... .- 81.20} 40.6 | 2.000} 66.69) 36.3) 1.836 36.5 | 2.100 | 64.94] 37.8) 1.718 | 60.64) 387.1) 1.634 63.33; 37.8] 1.676 
January-.....-. $1.62; 40.6) 2.012] 61.51} 33.0) 1.862 36.7 | 2.009 | 63.94) 36.5] 1.750] 56.54 | 34.5] 1.638 | 63.78] 37.7] 1.600 
Februery...-.-- 82.10} 40.0 | 2.052) 59.50] 31.6) 1.881 35.9 | 2.087 | 61.60] 35.2] 1.752] 55.38} 33.7) 1.643 | 64.37] 37.3 1. 725 
March_....... 83.75 | 40.6] 2.064] 61.38] 32.6) 1.883 36.0 | 2.087 | 62.93 | 35.4] 1.778 | 55.86| 34.4| 1.622| 61.57| 36.4 1, 689 
Ea 81. 76 39.7 | 2.061 | 64.61 34.3 | 1.885 36.6 | 2.004 | 68.41 38.0 | 1.799 | 58.33 35.3 | 1.652 | 63.40 37.9 1, 672 
_ iaog i 81.50 | 39.7 | 2.052 | 66.05 | 35.5 | 1.859 87.0 | 2.117 | 69.34] 38.7] 1.790 | 59.97] 35.9] 1.672] 65.18 | 38.8] 1.681 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. hourly wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly 
earnings 3 hours | earnings jearnings *| hours | earnings earnings *; hours | earnings 
FS (4 (4) 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 ‘ (a ‘4 
SS —— 81818); 8);8 1/818 18/8) 8 1 8] & 
a a $60. 22 39.7 $1. 515 $54. 23 38.6 $1. 404 $62. 83 40.0 $1. 571 $58. 60 40. 2 $1. 459 
ES eee 60. 17 40.0 1. 504 56. 92 40. 4 1. 408 61. 34 39.6 1. 548 60. 09 40.8 1. 474 
ea 61.76 40.3 1. 533 58. 18 40.6 1. 434 64. 09 40.1 1. 597 58. 49 40. 5 1.445 
cS 62. 40. 2 1. 562 58. 57 40.1 1. 459 65. 53 40.2 1. 632 58. 92 40.5 1, 454 
September. ........ 63. 85 40.2 1. 587 59. 68 39.9 1. 495 66. 84 40.1 1, 666 58. 26 40.9 1, 425 
a 64. 53 40.3 1. 602 60. 66 40.2 1. 510 67. 11 40.0 1. 676 60. 08 41.1 1, 461 
November. -_....... 61. 67 38.2 1. 615 57. 55 87.7 1. 528 64. 03 38.1 1. 680 58. 50 38.9 1, 502 
bbdséembna 62. 83 38. 4 1. 638 60. 21 38. 4 1. 570 65. 24 38.4 1. 697 58.35 38.2 1. 628 
a 63. 28 37.8 1.676 61. 25 37.9 1, 618 65. 57 37.6 1.745 58.14 38.1 1. 524 
February........... 65. 42 38.5 1. 700 60. 96 37.4 1. 629 68. 78 38.6 1. 781 61.24 39.0 1. 570 
inccseccsecce 65. 85 38.9 1. 692 60. 71 37.7 1. 609 68.79 39.3 1.750 62. 89 38.9 1. 615 
Sa 66. 92 39.6 1. 691 61. 63 38. 5 1. 601 69. 53 39.9 1, 743 65. 08 39.8 1, 637 
66. 68 39. 1 1, 707 63. 12 38. 8 1. 627 69. 34 39. 3 1. 763 63. 54 38.7 1, 641 



































of privately finan 

ndents, time clerks, etc 
nced projects and off-site work are excluded 
types not shown separately. 


1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 
onths shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. 
data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 
projects (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, su 
mployees of these firms engaged on publicly 


4 Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 
4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
5 Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
ne —— building data. 
evised. 


’ Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group o 
Commodities 


[1935-39 = 100} 








Fuel, electricity, and ice 





Year and month Apparel 
tal Gas and | Other fuels 
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35 


Beptember 15 
October 15 


Sane OoOnno Os. NOMKs NGSKCOOfO 


191.4 


192.3 
193.0 
194.9 
194.7 
193. 6 
194. 8 


February 15 
March 15 
April 15 

ay 15 . 
June 15...... eS ESE 171.7 


SESESS SSSSSSSR SSS SKKSS SSSRSR 


1 
2 
8 
9 
1 
2 
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SEREEE BEEBE: 




















1 The ‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in — cities,”’ Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for es 
formerly known as the ‘‘cost of living Index” measures ave changes fn of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the maj 
retail prices of selected rents, and services weighted by quantities groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are availab 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities var 
in large cities whose incomes ave $1,524 in 1934-36. from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since Worl 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in ~~ War I. 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of meth 1 Data not available. 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 4 Rents not surveyed this month. 

rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
ay Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 

ving. 
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,pLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 
























































[1935-39 = 100] 
TOUD of 
June 15,|May 15,| Apr. 15,; Mar.15,| Feb. 15,\Jan. 15,( Dec. 15,) Nov.15,/Oct. 15,/' 
1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 1947 1947 
“ae Mane Moar 171.7 | 170.5 | 160.3 166.9] 167.5] 168.8] 167.0] 164.9] 163.8 
=————— ss | 
ae (?) 170.8 f° (2) 169. 2 (2) (2) 167.5 (2) 
ei cacti 176.1 (?) 2) 170.9 (2) (2) 171.3 (2) (2) 
Vere 174.7 173.7 172.7 172.0 172.8 174. 4 173.8 171.6 169.7 
eRe 166. 1 164.1 163. 6 160.8 161.3 163.1 160. 4 158.3 157.5 
aa lll, (?) (?) 167.2 (?) (2) 167.4 (2) (2) 162. 6 
Adit bitten pene 176.2 174.9 172.1 169. 0 168.8 171.5 170.1 168.3 167.3 
ae 173. 5 172.3 170.8 169.3 170.1 171.2 170.3 167.1 167.1 
poduienewacwe (?) 173.7 ( (2) 171.6 (2) (4) 166.9 (3) 
Lee BES FE (?) (2) 168. 5 (3) (2) 167.0 (2) (?) 160. 4 
Eh pinion 174. 5 173. 2 171.8 168.7 169. 0 170. 6 169. 0 166. 6 166. 7 
saston, TOZ....----------- 172. 5 171.5 171.4 170.0 170. 4 170.8 169. 3 165.8 163.4 
ee (2) ’ 172.5; (4) (2) 172.3] (3) ? 167.8 
— a.3| & | mo] sas! & | He? Bol BR | 
nsas City, Mo-.-.-.----- (?) (2) 163.3 (2) (?) 162. 4 (*) (2) 157.9 
« Angeles, Calif.......-.- 168.8 169.1 169.3 167.4 168.1 167.6 166.0 164.1 161.3 
eae (?) Qa 172.0 (?) f 172.5 (?) (2) 166. 1 
Se ee 174.7 ’ (2) 172.4 @ (’) 173. 5 (2) f 
ae () 171.1 (2) (4) 166. 9 (2) (?) 14.0 2) 
inneapolis, Minn........- 171.4 (2) (?) 167 7 (?) (*) 166. 2 (*) (2) 
2 Se Se 173. 5 @) (4) 169. 9 (?) (2) 170.3 (2) (?) 
Deglmosenas (?) 176. 5 () (?) 177.1 (2) (2) 173. 2 (?) 
, §« S) se 169. 1 167.5 167.0 164.3 166. 4 167.1 164.9 | 163.3 161.7 

A Rn nectuccecwece (2) 171.9 (2) (2) 170.1 (2) (2) 168. 2 (2) 

riladelphia, | Sree 172.1 170.4 169.3 165.5 166. 6 168. 4 166.3 164.2 162. 2 

CSS 175.7 173. 5 171.9 170.1 170.1 172.3 170. 2 168. 1 167.8 

ortland, Maine..........-- 167.4 (2) (3) 162.7 f (2) 162.0 Q (2) 

aaa (2) (2) 175.8 () 2 174.4 (4) qj 166. 5 
Se (2) (3) 163. 4 (?) () 165.1 () (4) 161.7 
) ee 172.1 (2 f 167.8 (2) 2) 167.9 (*) (*) 

» Francisco, Calif........ 174 2 Qa 171.4 (2) : 168. 9 (2) (2) 
Sa (4) : 177.6 (4) (?) 175. 6 (2) (?) 171.5 
iirnewinnen (4) 170.2 (2) () 166. 5 Qa ts 165. 2 (@) 

llinttibinmeiswos (2) 174.3 (2) 3 170.7 (?) @ 166. 2 8 
sani ciapeibed (4) 166. 7 (4) %) 163.2 (2) (4) 161.7 1) 

































































-— 15,/July 15,jJune 15,|June 15,/ Aug. 15, 
1947 1947 1947 1046 1939 
140.3 | 158.4] 157.1] 133.3 08. 6 
————_—_—_ =3 
162. 2 0 159.1 | 133.8 98. 0 
(*) 2) 160.5 | 135.6 08. 7 
196.6 | 164.1 |) 162.1] 136.5 98. 5 
154.5 | 151.9} 150.3] 127.9 97.1 
(2) 159.1 | 157.7] 132.6 08. 5 
162.7 | 160.1 | 158.3 130.9 9X. 7 
162.2} 160.4] 148.5] 132.2 97.3 
163.0 (2) 160.3 | 135.7 100.0 
(’) 155.7 | 155.9] 131.7 08. 6 
162.8 | 160.2] 158.7] 136.4 98. 5 
159.7 | 158.4 | 157.6] 130.5 100. 7 
0 159.5 | 158.0] 131.9 98.0 
2) (2) 163.5 | 138.4 98. 5 
(2) 1505 | 149.5] 129.4 98. 6 
157.8 | 157.2] 186.3] 136.1 100.5 
(*) 162.1 160. 4 134. 7 97.8 
(2) f° 160.6 | 134.5 97.8 
159.0 4) 156.6 | 131.2 97.0 
Q (?) 152.9} 129.4 99.7 
(? (4) 159.3 | 132.9 98. 6 
168. 5 (2) 164.6 | 138.0 99.7 
158.6 | 157.5 | 156.9] 135.8 99.0 
163. 6 (2) 160.9 | 135.2 97.8 
159.5 | 158.3] 157.1] 132.5 07.8 
164.9 | 162.6] 161.1 | 134.7 98. 4 
(#) 153.3 | 128.7 7.1 
2 162.1 | 161.5] 140.3 100. 1 
(2) 153.8 | 152.6] 128.2 98 0 
(? (2) 155.6 | 131.2 08. 1 
(? (?) 159.3 | 137.8 09.3 
(@? 165.9 | 165.8] 140.6 99.3 
162.8 159.9} 132.2 96.0 
161.8 1) 158.3 | 137.0 100.3 
159. 1 (*) 156.0 | 133.8 08. 6 




















'The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 







dicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 
‘Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 


BS for es 

the maj 
 availab 
Lies varie 
ree World 


2) cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 


cos purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule, 
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TABLE D-8: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of Commoditi.. 
[1935-39= 100) 



































































































Fuel, electricity and ice 
House- 
Food Apparel Rent 
Total Gas and Other fuels furnishings 
City electricity and ice 
June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May | June ; May | June | May | June | May 
15, 1048 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948) 15, 1048/ 15, 19048) 15, 1948! 15, 1948) 15, 1948) 15, 1948/ 15, 1948/ 15, 1948) 15, 1948) 15, 1948) 15, 1948 
BIN nc kcscoeded 214.1 210.9 196.9 197.5 117.0 116.7 132. 6 131.8 94.2 94.1 170.1 168. 6 194.8 193. 6 
Se ———S—" = =_—_ ——. 
Atlanta, Ga_...... 209.9 207.9 (1) 200.4 (2) 117.5 144.3 144.3 77.0 76.9 206. 1 206. 2 (') 191.4 
Baltimore, Md__... 225. 3 221.6 198. 5 () 114.5 (%) 142.3 139. 6 121.7 121.1 158.9 154. 6 200.1 (‘) 
Birmingham, Ala..| 212.7 200. 6 205. 3 204. 5 (4) 137.5 131.8 131.8 79.6 79. 6 170.7 170.7 190.9 191.1 
Boston, Mass...... 204.1 199.2 188. 5 189. 2 112.6 (4) 148.7 148. 1 111.7 111.6 168. 4 167.5 184.8 182.8 
Buffalo, N. Y.....-. 211.6 207.9 (*) (*) (4) ty 132. 6 130.7 96.0 96.0 166 2 161.5 (*) (*) 
Chicago, Il)......-.. 221.3 218. 4 199. 2 199. 2 131.5 2) 126. 1 125. 7 83.5 83. 5 170. 5 169. 5 179.8 178.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 216.3 213. 5 192.7 193. 1 112.1 (4) 137.4 137.6 95. 1 95.1 177.8 178. 1 190. 6 189.8 
Cleveland, Ohio....| 223.7 218.0 (*) 195. 8 % 123.9 139. 5 139.3 105. 6 105. 6 171.9 171.5 (‘) 180. 6 
Denver, Colo L ociedead 216. 5 213.3 ft) (4) 2) (?) 106.7 106. 7 69.2 69. 2 149. 6 149. 6 (4) (‘) 
Detroit, Mich...... 211.3 208. 0 145. 2 195. 0 (2) (?) 143.3 141.8 83.9 83.9 188. 4 185. 7 204. 4 203. 4 
Houston, Tex...... 220. 0 218. 1 208. 8 208. 9 (4) 119.5 94.3 94.3 81.8 81.8 128.0 128. 0 198.8 195. 4 
Indianapolis, Ind...| 211.5 | 208.0] () (2) (2) 148.5] 148.5) 86.6] 86.6] 1849] 185.0] () (1) 
Jacksonville, Fla...| 222.9 217.3 193.9 1) 124.3 (2) 145. 2 142.5 100. 2 100. 2 184. 2 179. 1 184.8 (1) 
Kansas City, Mo.. 204. 4 202. 2 (') (') (2) (?) 120.7 120.7 66. 5 66. 5 170.3 170.3 (‘) () 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 212.1 212. 6 196. 2 195. 8 (2) 120.9 94.3 94.3 89.3 89.3 118.0 118.0 185. 5 187.5 
Manchester, N. H. 213.0 208. 9 (') (‘) (4) (2) 152. 2 150.9 94.6 94.6 180.9 79.1 (1) (1) 
Memphis, Tenn... 226. 7 223. 2 209.0 (*) 126.8 (?) 128. 1 128.0 77.0 77.0 156. 4 156. 2 180. 4 (*) 
Milwaukee, Wis...| 215.3 213.7 (‘) 200. 0 () 116.0 141.7 139.4 104. 5 101.6 167.3 165. 4 (‘) 194. 0 
Minneapolis, Minn.| 206.2 206. 0 204. 5 (‘) 125. 9 (4) 139. 2 135. 3 78.5 78.5 178. 6 172.2 190.7 (‘) 152.4 Se 
Mobile, Ala........ 219. 8 217.0 202. 2 (*) 124.0 2) 127.3 128. 6 84.0 84.0 161.0 163. 3 173. 4 () 138. 2 | Oc 
New Orleans, La...| 227.3 223. 0 (4) 205. 5 (?) 111.2 112.9 112.8 75.1 75.1 153. 1 152.9 (1) 188. 2 () | wh Ne 
New York, N. Y¥...] 213.9 210. 0 195. 9 195. 9 (4) (4) 130. 0 129.0 100. 5 99.9 175. 4 173.7 183. 1 182.7 146.7 14 De 
Norfolk, Va........ 214.4 213.3 () 194. 4 (2) 114.1 145. 5 143.3 97.8 97.8 183.1 179.1 (1) 189.7 (*) | 
Philadelphia Pa...| 209.4 205. 0 193. 2 193. 8 (2) 118.1 136. 1 135. 1 103.0 103.0 161.4 159.7 197.1 196. 7 147.4) if Fe 
Pittsburgh Pa wee 219.6 213. 7 224.0 222. 4 () (?) 134.4 134.4 103. 4 103.3 187.8 187.8 200. 0 200. 9 143.8 193 M 
Portland aine.. 204. 1 199. 4 197.2 (‘) 111.7 (?) 144. 6 143.6 100. 5 100. 5 166. 2 164. 6 189.7 (!) 147.4 | i] 
Portland, Oreg..... 228. 2 229. 5 (') (4) (?) (?) 127.0 126.7 95. 5 95. 5 165. 8 165. 0 (') (‘) Q) | 
Richmond, Va.... 205. 3 203. 4 (1) (‘) () (4) 138. 2 137.7 95. 6 95. 6 164. 1 163. 4 (1) (1) (i) | J 
St. Louts, Mo iat ial 222. 0 218. 2 196. 8 (1) 116.3 (4) 134.9 133. 5 94.1 94.1 171.0 168. 3 171.0 (1) 140.8 
Ban , Calif.| 221.6 223. 4 190.8 ‘ 114.5 ty 83.1 82.8 72.7 72.7 126.9 120.5 161.4 (1) 158.7 | 
Savannah, Ga_..... 224. 5 223.3 (') 1) (?) 2) 151.4 147.1 91.2 91.2 186. 3 179. 6 (*) (*) (*) 
Scranton, Pa_..... 216.1 212. 2 () 202. 1 @) 106. 7 136. 1 134.5 91.8 91.8 163. 2 160. 6 (4) 180. 8 (©) | 
Seattle, Wash —— 220. 3 221.4 (4) 191.8 (2) 121.3 122.9 122. 1 91.5 91.5 149. 1 147.6 (‘) 189.9 (1) | iB 
Washington, D.C.| 215.4 209. 7 (‘) 220. 1 (2) 103. 0 131.2 130.9 94.4 94.4 155. 7 155. 1 () 204. 5 (1) | 1% 
1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a stagfm fixed-b 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional gered schedule. tive im 
cities according to a staggered schedule. age pr’ 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 























[1935-39 = 100) 

Y Meats, Meats — Fruits and vegetables . 

e . _| Fats | Sugar 
yearand month | 9045 <8 try, Beef -~y Fish | prod- | Eggs a Bever-) and | and 
prod-| $0 | Total| and | Pork | Lamb —_ Total | Fresh | ©82- | Driea| “© | oils [sweets 
ucts veal 

Average......- OF EPS ae ee ee ee ee Seen 129.4 | 136.1 | 160.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2) 175.4 
Average.....-. AG Sa 4 ee ee ee ee ee eee 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0] 120.0 
* Average..----- rr 2 el lebanon 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2] 114.3 
Average..----- yn AC RS MII Aes tea 84.9] 82.3] 103.5] 105.9] 91.1] 91.2] 1126] 71.1] 896 
boanood 95.2; 94.5) 06.6) 96.6) 101.1; 88.9) 99.5) 93.8) 101.0; 95.9] 91.0) 04.5/ 905.1) 02.3/ 93.3] 95.5) 87.7) 100.6 
 pecosees 93.5; 93.4) 95.7) 95.4) 996); 88.0) 9.8) 04.6); 99.6) 93.1) 90.7] 024) 92.8) 916) 9.3) 0.9] 845 05. 6 
Average...--.. 96.6) 96.8) 05.8) 044) 102.8) 81.1) 99.7) 04.8) 110.6] 101.4; 03.8] 06.5) 97.3; 92.4) 100.6) 92.5) 82.2 06. 8 
+: Average....... 105.5 | 97.9 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2] 97.9 | 106.7 / 101.5] 04.0) 106.4 
Decem ber..-... 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 109.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1] 108.5) 1144 
Average..---.- 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 143.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 182.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1] 119.6] 126.5 
Average....... 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
Average....... 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 129.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3) 126.5 
ius: Average....... 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7] 124.0] 126.5 
ugust.......- 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 106.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0] 126.6 
6: Average.-..... 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1) 143.9 
DETD..canccooss 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 106.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4) 126.4] 136.2 
November....| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4!) 170.5 
47: Average....... 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 180.0 
June...-.----- 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.1 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.5 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 169.7 | 262.6 | 181.3 | 188.3 | 179.7 
JUD ncccncecces 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 219.7 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 182.0 | 179.7 
August..-..-.-.- 196.5 | 155.7 | 228.4 | 229.8 | 230.5 | 229.3 | 232.1 | 180.5 | 262.4 | 183.8 | 212.3 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 165.7 | 263.4 | 181.7 | 178.5 | 170.8 
September....| 203.5 | 157.8 | 240.6 | 241.9 | 239.7 | 245.9 | 244.0 | 101.4 | 275.7 | 195.2 | 235.9 | 198.2 | 202.4 | 157.3 | 261.2 | 187.0 | 176.6 | 181.8 
ber......../ 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 | 189.5 | 286.5 | 190.1 | 232.7 | 196.6 | 201.1 | 155.2 | 255.6 | 190.8 | 190.0] 181.8 
November..... 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 | 198.4 | 224.7 | 199.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 251.7 | 104.7 | 106.4 183.2 
a 206.9 | 170.5 | 227.3 | 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2 | 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 | 204.9 | 236.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 157.3 | 255.4 | 108.5 | 208.2) 183.7 
148: January-....-- 209.7 | 172.7 | 237.5 | 233.4 | 239.7 | 225.9 | 231.5 | 200.0 | 310.9 | 205.7 | 213.6 | 208.3 | 215.7 | 158.0 | 256.8 | 201.9 | 209.3 183.4 
February -.-.--.- 204.7 | 171.8 | 224.8 | 218.0 | 228.2 | 202.2 | 223.4 | 196.4 | 315.0 | 204.4 | 189.2 | 213.0 | 222.0 | 157.7 | 256.0 | 204.0 | 104.2] 176.8 
Marob........ 202.3 | 171.0 | 224.7 | 218.2 | 228.5 | 204.3 | 216.8 | 194.7 | 313.6 | 201.1 | 186.3 | 206.9 | 214.2 | 157.7 | 253.9 | 204.4 | 191.7 | 174.4 
ABEiccowcccce 207.9 | 171.0 | 233.8 | 220.5 | 241.2 | 212.3 | 232.6 | 198.4 | 307.2 | 205.8 | 184.7 | 217.4 | 228.4 | 156.4 | 252.1 | 204.4 | 101.4) 173.6 
BP ancocesceo 210.9 | 171.1 | 244.2 | 242.0 | 255.8 | 219.1 | 253.5 | 202.1 | 305.9 | 204.8 | 184.9 | 218.0 | 229.4 | 156.4 | 250.0 | 204.6 | 196.6 173.0 
a 214.1 | 171.2 | 255.1 | 255.2 | 273.9 | 223.5 | 271.2 | 207.6 | 299.3 | 205.9 | 194.2 | 214.9 | 225.2 | 157.4 | 248.0 | 205.1 | 200.5] 170.6 


















































1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and wy retail food dealers. 
Articles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income 


families. 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- 
tive importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 


income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, in 
combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all 
cities combined. 

Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
Froups. for the years 1923 through 1945 (1935-39 = 100), may be found in Bulletin 

0. 899, “Retail Prices of Food—1944 and 1945,"’ Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, table 2, p.4. Mimeographed tables of the same 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 


[1935-39 = 100] 





































































































Cit June re | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | June | 4, 
y 1948 1 1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1946 1m 
— —E—— EE De 
United Btates....ccceccccesss 214.1 | 210.9) 207.9) 202.3) 204.7/ 2097] 206.9| 2027/ 201.6; 203.5; 196.5); 193.1 | 190.5) 145.6) n 
po SS a eee 209. 9 207.9 204.7 201.1 205. 6 211.9 211.1 206.9 211.1 209. 4 198. 9 194. 5 193.0 141.0 | « 
Baltimore, Md.............- 225.3 | 221.6] 217.8] 212.3) 214.5) 220.2] 217.8] 211.8] 211.56 | 212.8] 2069; 2046; 2022) 152.4) % js and 
Birmingham, Ala........ e--| 212.7 | 209.6 | 207.6) 207.2) 211.1 218.0} 217.0) 212.7) 210.7) 210.9) 204.8/ 201.8] 1973) 1477) Cereals: 
RE. 204.1 199.2} 198.2] 192.2] 195.0) 200.3] 195.7] 192.4] 191.8} 195.3] 187.9] 183.5) 1796) 1389) @ Flot 
Bridgeport, Conn........... 210.3 | 207.5 | 201.4] 105.6) 197.5 | 204.5; 199.0) 196.5) 195.6) 196.8; 191.3] 187.7] 186.9] 139.1 ig Poo 
or 
Buffalo, N. Y....... = 211.6 | 207.9] 200.2] 194.6] 196.7| 2021] 200.3) 194.8] 193.3) 196.5) 192.4] 188.7) 187.0; 140.2 % Rie 
Butte, Mont................] 214.7] 207.4] 201.3 | 200.5} 2021] 2048] 195.8] 104.2] 195.0; 195.7] 193.8 | 188.9) 185.9] 139.7 %4 Rol 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa !...... 2244.3} 219.7} 217.0] 208.2) 208.9) 214.6] 213.0] 200.1 | 208.7] 212.0] 204.4] 203.7/ 2032) 1482 ; Bakery 
Charleston, 8. O............ 208.1 | 206.7} 204.8] 199.1) 200.2| 206.6} 203.1 198.9} 201.4] 198.0] 189.8) 190.6] 1883) 140.8) 9 Bre 
Cs Mincabascococucannd 221.3 | 218.4) 2122] 2043) 204.8] 213.2.) 210.5 | 207.8] 207.1] 211.0] 203.1 | 198.4] 193.9] 1428 Y Val 
7 ats, pou 
Oineinnati, Ohbio...........- 216.3 | 213.5) 210.1 | 206.1 | 209.0] 213.0; 211.6] 204.2] 206.9| 206.7) 198.3; 1943) 191 1] 141.4 Meats: 
Cleveland, Ohio...........-. 223.7 | 218.0} 213.0] 200.3] 212.5] 217.6] 2123) 206.1 | 208.7) 211.0} 204.3] 199.7] 198.3] 149.3 a Bet 
Columbus, Ohfo...........- 199.2 | 195.3) 193.1 190.8 | 192.6 | 196.7) 194.4); 190.1 192.0} 190.0] 184.9] 179.3 | 178.4] 136.4 § 
NL, a ae ae 210.8 | 210.5 | 206.7] 203.0] 205.7] 210.3 | 208.2] 204.4] 201.6] 200.3] 195.5; 1928); 191.4); 1424 9} 
i ee 216.5 | 213.3) 208.5) 202.3) 203.4) 208.6) 205.6 | 201.0) 197.2) 199.0) 195.8) 191.6) 19199] 1453) » 
Detrott, Mleh..........<<- 211.3 | 208.0} 203.9] 197.7] 199.4] 205.1 | 202.0) 196.7| 199.0] 197.4] 195.5) 191.4) 188.5] 145.4 % Ve 
Fall River, Mass............| 211.3 | 2072] 201.2] 197.2] 1984] 202.6) 1990] 195.0] 195.6) 195.8] 190.0] 188.7] 1863] 138i ge 
DO, WU ntttedsecannes 220.0} 218.1] 219.3] 2160] 218.1] 221.5) 218.1] 210.2] 208.7] 206.4; 208); 1987] 196.2] 144.0 7 Po 
Indianapolis, Ind...........] 211.5 | 208.0] 205.7] 203.8 | 204.2] 208.2] 2088] 204.3] 204.5| 203.0] 195.5; 191.7] 188.7] 141.5 a9 
FUROR, BEM. cuncedcesess 216.7 | 218.0] 2183) 214.6] 221.3] 223.3) 223.2] 213.1] 2126] 212.0] 200.5) 2056/ 2027] 150.6). 
Jacksonville, Fla............ 222.9) 217.3 | 214.7] 208.1 | 212.2] 216.2] 216.6) 211.0] 214.7] 209.1] 205.0] 201.8; 199.1] 150.8 98 
Kansas City, Mo..........- 204.4 | 202.2} 197.9] 193.0] 192.5) 190.4] 197. 194.2} 193.5] 193.5] 183.5] 181.3 | 180.0) 134.8 91.9 Lé 
Knoxville, Tenn........... 238.4 | 236.2] 233.9 | 230.0] 239.6) 244.3 243.5] 235.6] 236.9 | 235.9] 225.9] 225.8 / 223.0) 165.6)... 
Little Rock, Ark.......... ..| 210.0 | 200.2] 206.4) 203.8] 206.1] 211.4] 211.8] 200.4] 200.4) 201.3] 195.1 193.6 | 189.8) 139.1 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 212.1 | 212.6) 213.9} 208.9 | 210.9] 212.2] 211.1 | 206.7] 201.9) 204.2/ 195.4] 193.8) 193.8) 154.8 
Louisville, Ky.............. 203.8 | 201.6]; 108.2] 193.9] 198.0] 200.1 | 198.9] 195.8] 196.2] 198.2; 189.7] 1854] 183.4] 135.6 
Manchester, N. H......... 213.0 | 2089] 2049] 2020] 203.2] 208.8 / 204.7} 199.0] 198.0] 201.3] 196.8] 192.6] 190.3] 144.4 
Memphis, Tenn............| 226.7 | 223.2} 222.2] 219.9] 224.5 | 230.7] 220.7] 226.2) 223.6) 220.5] 213.5] 210.1 | 205.1) 153.6 
Milwaukee, Wis...... oauiiadia 215.3 | 213.7] 210.9 | 204.6] 203.4) 206.4] 204.6] 200.7] 197.6] 200.1 | 196.8] 193.4] 1008] 144.3 
Minneapoljg Minn. ....... 206.2 | 206.0} 203.0) 198.1] 197.2} 202.6] 199.3] 193.7] 194.6] 197.2] 187.4} 182.5] 182.6] 137.5 
PED, Di anasctnbesceéesi 219.8} 217.0} 216.3) 212.2] 215.5] 219.6] 216.3] 206.8| 209.3) 206.8] 200.8; 1986] 196.9]; 149.8 
SERRA 209.9 | 204.7; 203.0 | 196.4] 200.3] 201.4; 199.4] 197.4] 1946] 196.8; 190.0] 186.3]; 1841] 147.9 
New Haven, Conn........ 205.4} 201.2] 197.7] 193.0] 195.8] 201.5) 198.9] 193.4] 193.8] 106.1 | 191.2] 187.8] 1864] 1404 
New Orleans, La..........-- 227.3 | 223.0] 228.7 | 224.3] 225.6 | 226.4) 222.1) 220.2] 219.5] 2168] 211.0] 207.2} 2037] 157.6 
New York, Sh, Wuddbibionsas 213.9] 210.0] 208.6} 201.2] 206.7] 209.7] 206.1 | 203.9] 200.6] 203.0] 194.3] 191.7} 187.9] 149.2 
SS 214.4 | 213.3) 210.5) 2060] 210.2] 216.5] 216.1] 210.6] 214.3; 210.7 | 203.2; 199.5] 198.0/ 146.0 
GUREME, PIM ecccccesesscce 210.1 | 207.2} 202.5] 107.7] 197.7] 204.2] 2026] 198.1] 195.6] 197.9] 191.1] 187.2] 187.4] 139.5 
Peoria, Il. .... snotitalédiaaind 227.3 | 223.8] 217.0] 205.8] 208.9] 219.5] 224.1] 220.3] 212.3] 212.9] 211.4] 205.5) 201.7) 151.3 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... ..| 200.4] 205.0] 202.8] 196.3] 199.3] 205.6] 201.8] 197.5 | 196.2} 199.8] 191.7] 188.9] 187.1 | 143.5 
PRIGSRUTER, PO.ccococcecces 219.6 | 213.7) 200.8] 204.8] 205.4] 212.8] 209.6) 205.2) 206.1] 209.8| 202.0; 199.9) 196.9) 147.1 
Portland, Maine............ 204.1) 199.4] 197.0] 192.4] 193.5] 199.6] 195.2] 190.7] 190.9] 193.6] 191.0] 188.4] 185.3] 138.4 
POreeenG, OUOR...ccccccocces< 228.2 | 220.5 | 223.2] 220.4] 219.2] 223.0] 219.0] 214.2] 208.7] 209.9; 205.0] 202.7] 199.7| 158.4 
PTOVIGSRED, Me Eiccccccccece 222.0} 217.9} 213.1) 205.5] 210.5] 215.0] 210.5 | 206.1 | 206.5 | 208.2; 200.6) 199.3; 194.2) 1449 93 
i. Tihs canedecenens 205.3 | 203.4} 200.6] 107.6] 201.3 | 209.1 | 207.6] 201.0] 205.1! 203.8; 194.3 188.4] 185.8; 138.4 2.2 
Rochester, N. ¥ . .....<.<<<- 208.8 | 205.1} 200.8] 196.7] 196.9] 202.1 | 200.1 | 104.9; 192.3] 195.5] 192.2) 187.4] 185.2] 142.5 92.3 Can 
Ob. BAUR, BOO. cnncccoccace 222.0 | 218.2] 213.6] 210.9] 212.8] 217.2] 215.2] 209.9] 209.4] 215.9] 205.0] 200.9; 1968] 147.4 93.8 
ee RE FE. ancacceses 203.7 | 203.5} 200.5] 1095.3] 194.0] 198.6] 195.9] 191.2] 191.0] 192.1] 183.4] 179.3 | 178.5] 137.3 04.3 Can 
Balt Lake City, Utah.....-.. 215.8 | 216.8] 212.9] 207.3 | 207.9] 211.3 | 209.7] 202.6} 199.4; 200.7] 197.6] 192.2) 192.6] 151.7 94.6 
San Francisco, Calif........| 221.6 | 223.4 | 219.5) 215.3 | 215.4] 218.9] 215.7] 214.4] 208.8] 210.4] 200.4; 200.4) 1969) 155.5 93.8 
Savannah, Ga_.............| 224.5 | 223.3 | 221.4] 213.6] 219.6] 222.9] 222.2} 217.5) 219.2 | 220.3) 215.1] 207.4 | 209.4] 158.5 96.7 
GPGRRGR, PO.ccocccsacceese< 216.1 | 212.2} 208.9) 201.8| 203.2) 213.1) 210.0] 202.8; 199.1] 206.6; 199.5; 196.1 | 194.9] 144.0 92.1 
Beattle, a | 220.3 | 221.4] 215.5] 212.5] 214.7] 218.4] 213.4] 207.6] 205.4] 206.0; 200.3] 197.1 | 1933] 151.6 94.5 
Springfield, Ill.......... eo--| 224.4] 219.3] 212.6 1] 211.4) 217.9] 217.3} 213.2) 213.6) 217.1] 211.0]) 205.9) 203.5] 150.1 4.1 
ashington, D. O..........| 215.4 | 209.7] 205.1 | 198.9] 202.0] 209.5] 207.4) 202.0; 200.9; 202.9; 197.1 190.2} 190.9] 145.5 4.1 
Wichita, Kans!_............] 226.4 | 225.3) 220.3} 215.9] 215.1 | 222.4) 221.6] 215.1 | 213.8] 213.8] 201.8; 199.8| 197.3] 154.4 |--.-.... 
Winston-Salem, N. C.!_..... 209.5 | 208.4 | 206.0/ 202.7| 207.9) 214.5 211.3 / 207.1 | 208.4) 205.8) 199.0; 195.0) 194.4] 145.3 |-.-.. i 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 








TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 





Indexes 1935-39= 100 




















une . 
946) 1 Commodity 
. June | May Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. July | June 
| 1948 1948 1948 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 
45.6 | n 
41.0 = 
-3 4 . js and bakery products: 
7) / als: 
339) Sie eur, wheat............ 188.4 | 189.4 210.9 | 209.6 | 204.8 | 194.0 | 189.2 187.4 | 189.9 
9.1 re a 177.2 | 175.7 172.9 | 169.3 | 164.3 | 157.9 | 151.7 140.7 | 135.3 
Comm M6Ai...- .. .. -..- 213.7 | 215.7 219.9 | 218.1 | 217.5 | 211.9 | 204.5 182.1 | 178.1 
0.2) yy BED § 2. ccnnorceeeeenee--oe- 119.6 | 118.6 117.3 | 116.9 | 116.8 | 114.0 | 111.5 100.0} @) 
9.7 4 Rolled oats #...........- 155.0 | 154.8 153.6 | 152.6 | 151.1 | 143. 135. 6 128.3 | 127.7 
— Bakery products: 
0.8 | 5 Bread, White.............- 163.5 | 163.5 162.3 | 159.8 | 157.5 | 149.3 | 147.9 146.7 | 146.5 
28) Vanilla cookies -------..-.--- d 190.3 | 188.8 183.7 | 180.2 | 1787 | 176.2 | 176.3 174.9 | 173.3 
ats, poultry, and fish: 
Hee be 
eer: 
5. 4 : Round steak... ......--- 97.2 | 287.6 | 267.3 | 250.7 4 | 248.4 | 236.4 | 234.2 | 243.8 | 256.4 .6 | 236.7 | 230.9 2, 
2.4 | 9) EET 76.8 | 266.7 | 249.9 | 238.2 .9 | 242.3 | 231.7 | 220.9 | 237.0 | 241.7 .8 | 220.4 | 216.0 ; 
5.3 | 9 Cihuex renst............- 69.5 | 309.6 | 283.4 | 263.3 250.6 | 263.1 | 251.5 | 258.5 | 260.1 | 258.9 .5 | 233.3 | 225.7 a 
La | Hamburger ®_.......-.-.-- 60.2 | 194.7 | 178.6 | 166.3 157.3 | 159.7 | 151.5 | 150.3 | 154.4 | 155.8 .3 | 145.3 | 142.0 
? Y a ppacwoesecscoccced 00.7 | 252.5 | 245.6 | 234.9 228.0 | 230.0 | 213.1 | 211.8 | 217.7 | 222.6 .0 | 210.2 | 211.4 a 
. 97 Pork: 
5 a ith hpneeccensed 78.5 | 238.1 | 233.5 | 223.2 200.1 | 219.4 | 206.2 | 214.7 | 248.8 | 257.9 .2 | 226.4 | 225.3 8 
Bacon, sliced ............ 76.9 | 201.9 | 199.1 | 191.3 194.7 | 227.7 | 228.8 | 227.6 | 230.4 | 224.7 .4 | 195.5 | 189.9 9 
Ham, whole-_...........- 68.0 | 231.2 | 223.7 | 220.9 212.0 | 234.8 | 223.3 | 218.2 | 244.2 | 256.7 5.3 | 231.2 | 227.7 2.7 
: 9 b EE ERE 41.1 | 196.6 | 203.5 | 209.9 238.2 | 259.6 | 275.3 | 265.6 | 243.7 | 227.7 .9 | 188.3 | 189.5 .0 
Of. | ris sieilaereacoceensa 78.2 | 275.6 | 257.6 | 236.3 226.9 | 235.2 | 225.0 | 230.7 | 229.8 | 247.9 5.8 | 232.3 | 233.0 5.7 
; "4 Poultry: Roasting chickens 62.6 | 207.6 | 202.1 | 198.4 196.4 | 200.0 | 190.7 | 184.6 | 189.5 | 191.4 .5 | 181.9 | 182.3 4.6 
g ish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) §.._....-- ‘ (6) 251.8 | 261.3 | 264.9 276.3 | 270.5 | 260.7 | 262.3 | 248.8 | 242.7 .8 | 231.5 | 225.1 .8 
: 92.1 Salmon, pink §__..... 16-ounce can_.| 53.2 | 405.2 | 399.7 | 397.1 393.7 | 394.9 | 391.0 | 386.7 | 365.6 | 342.2 23.1 | 317.5 | 313.8 7.4 
ay ; 
6 9) ira cnnccccesscess 91.0 | 249.8 | 254.2 | 255.4 248.4 | 258.1 | 262.0 | 242.2 | 222.4 | 251.7 2.1 | 210.6 | 194.3 .0 
3 0) te, tt omacmcncnascceneese 66.2 | 254.6 | 248.1 | 241.5 247.9 | 242.2 | 236.1 | 230.9 | 226.2 | 221.0 5.6 | 215.6 |) 211.4 2.3 
5 95.0 Mie ik, fresh (delivered) .....-..- 21.2 | 174.0 | 171.5 | 174.3 174.3 | 173.3 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.5 | 163.0 .8 | 155.9 | 151.8 5 
Milk, fresh (grocery) - ...-..----- do....| 20.3 | 179.3 | 177.3 | 179.0 179.7 | 178.5 | 176.3 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 167.2 62.4 | 150.5 | 155.1 1.3 
3 95.5 Milk, evaporated... 1444-ounce can..| 15.0 | 210.9 | 202.1 | 197.2 195, 189.6 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 177.2 | 175.3 5.2 | 175.1 | 176.6 3.9 
) 95,4 EE « coscaccccesuccces d 67.3 | 194.2 | 184.9 | 184.7 189.2 | 213.6 | 236.1 | 224.7 | 232.7 | 235.9 .3 | 203.0 | 183.0 * 
7 nits and vegetables: 
974 fruits: 
05.8 soos a 14.1 | 269.2 | 229.1 | 208.2 219.2 | 221.8 | 214.3 | 216.1 | 219.7 .8 | 259.6 | 295.9 .6 
A a ® 15.8 | 261.7 | 257.8 | 256.3 257.9 | 257.8 | 256.9 | 254.6 | 252.3 5.9 | 247.1 | 250.0 7.3 
93.4 Oranges, size 200...........dozen..| 43.8 | 155.1 | 149.2 | 142.9 133.5 | 133.4 | 147.9 | 172.2 | 174.1 .O | 151.1 | 150.8 i) 
923 Fresh vegetables: 
93.4 eae 20.2 | 185.1 | 229.1 | 229.5 199.9 | 186.7 | 237.1 | 215.4 | 157.4 .2 | 138.3 | 164.3 » 
93.9 a nih iansuninomebepene 6.9 | 180.1 | 202.3 | 250.5 222.9 | 237.2 | 192.9 | 165.3 | 170.0 .8 | 168.9 | 204.5 3.2 
92.5 ATT E 14.1 | 263.2 | 310.1 | 254.3 246.3 | 311.3 | 261.3 | 241.8 | 205.7 .4 | 180.2 | 170.1 9 
SE tat cncncemcinabalgurateininl 13.5 | 164.1 | 200.7 | 159.9 201.0 | 179.9 | 170.8 | 151.6 | 189.1 .4 |) 146.3 | 139.6 .6 
95.9 ES AR 10.8 | 262.4 | 291.0 | 440.9 285.6 | 260.7 | 229.3 | 194.5 | 188.9 .2 | 184.7 | 180.1 1.8 
WI TT 94.6 | 263.5 | 261.7 | 253.6 234.4 | 222.5 | 211.1 | 201.7 | 202.7 .8 | 252.2 | 244.5 9 
93 TR RAB 10.4 | 145.0 | 158.4 | 167.4 191.4 | 167.5 | 154.1 | 172.2 | 195.5 .4 | 165.7 | 151.2 .4 
92.2 Sweetpotatoes..............- 14.2 | 273.4 | 225.2 | 213.1 196.4 | 183.9 | 173.3 | 174.2 | 195.8 .9 | 226.7 | 223.8 5.7 
92.3 Canned fruits: 
TT 31.0 | 160.8 | 160.8 | 160.6 61. 162.4 | 161.9 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 163.8 .1 | 168.6 | 168.1 .3 
93.8 ERE Sey d 36.6 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 166.3 64, 162.1 | 160.1 | 158.2 | 154.6 | 152.8 -7 | 152.0 | 150.7 .0 
04.3 Canned wanetabios: 
04.6 Sl 19.7 | 158.2 | 157.9 | 156.6 | 154. 156.6 | 155.5 | 152.5 | 149.8 | 146.9 1 | 146.5 | 145.5 . 6 
93.8 EES LE 14.7 | 112.8 | 112.3 .5 | 115. 118.0 | 117.9 | 117.9 | 118.0 | 116.9 .3 | 118.7 | 120.0 v8 
06.7 Pith niasatebcanenwes 16.6 | 184.8 | 183.0 > 186. 185.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 183.9 | 191.8 3.2 | 220.6 | 224.7 2. 5 
peed fruits: Prunes-_.....----- 20.8 | 204.3 | 206.9 211. 217.8 | 219.4 | 219.0 | 228 236. 8 5.3 | 246.4 | 245.5 7 
92.1 rags” Colles Navy beans...do....| 22.8 | 310.5 | 311.6 314, 311.9 | 306.0 | 297.5 | 29 204. 2 5.6 | 285.4 | 284.2 3. 
04.§ Bimpeverages: Coffee. ................-.-. d 51.4 | 204.7 | 204.2 204. 201.5 | 198.1 | 194.3 | 1 186. 6 , 180.5 | 181.1 
4, } 
06.1 HE Stet ccmcinnccccccccecctu 29.6 | 198.5 | 198.2 8 | 242.7 | 228.6 | 215. 181.3 170.3 | 180.8 
nasi — veg. shortening ’._.do....| 45.2 | 218.2 | 211.4 8 | 220.0 | 197.7 | 191.5 | 190.9 212.5 | 219.2 
ES 40.5 | 167.1 | 164.4 1 | 152.4 | 150.2 | 149.7 | 150.3 154.2 | 158. 6 
Seinunewsemeinacs 44.1 | 242.0 | 232.6 5 | 228.9 | 214.4 | 208.9 | 198.0 219.9 | 221.5 
9.2 | 171.4 | 173.8 3 | 184.6 | 184.1 | 182.7 | 182.0 180.6 | 181.0 


















































' July 1947= 100. 
not computed. 
' February 1943= 100. 





Not priced in earlier period. 


5 1938-39 = 100. 
¢ Average price not computed. 
7 Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 
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222 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING MONTHLY LARA VIEV 








TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
[1926 = 100] 














































































Fuel Chem- Mis. . 
All Hides | Tex. | and | Metals! pona-| ‘cals | HOU) cella. | Raw | Semi- | Manu- modi. | *! -— 
com. | Farm and | tile | light- | 894, | “in and | ft | neous | mate- | MAnU-| _ fac- . 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather g metal 8 nish- fac- tured | ties 
modi- | ‘ncts rod. | Prod- | ing rod. | mate- | allied ing com- tured rod. | except | 4 
ties ? —~ ucts | mate- ae 3 | Fials | prod- | oooqs | modi- articles ja 9 | farm | png 
rials ucts | & ties prod. | ly comm 
ucts? 
= m pro 
fond Grain 
1913: Average. ..... 69.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80.2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 
Si? Sn scessasl | on 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 
1918: November....| 136.3 | 150.3 | 128.6 | 131.6! 142.6| 1143] 143.5} 101.8) 178.0 99.2; 142.3 138.8) 162.7) 130.4] 131.9 
1920: May.........| 167.2 | 160.8| 147.3 | 193.2/| 188.3 | 150.8| 155.5 | 164.4] 173.7| 143.3] 176.5 | 163.4] 253.0] 157.8| 165.4 
1920: Average.....-. 05.3 | 104.9 9.9) 100.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95. 4 94.0 04.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 
1932: Average...... 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 
1939: Average. ..... 77.1 65.3 70.4 95. 6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80.4 79.5 
August....... 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93. 2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 
1940: Average. ..... 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 
1941: Average...... 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4; 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 88.3 
December....| 93.6 04.7 90.5 114.8 91.8 78.4 |} 103.3 107.8 90.4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 94.6 93.3 
1942: Average...... 98.8 | 105.9 99.6 | 117.7 96. 9 78.5 | 103.8| 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7} 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 
1043: Average. ..... 103.1 122.6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 92.2; 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 
1944: Average. ..... 104.0 | 123.3) 104.9| 116.7 98. 4 83.0 | 103.8 115.5 95.2} 104.3 93.6 | 113.2 94.1 | 100.8 99.6 
1945: Average...... 105.8 | 128.2) 106.2) 118.1) 100.1 84.0; 104.7/| 117.8 95.2 104.5 94.7} 116.8 95.9 | 101.8] 100.8 
August ....... 105.7 | 126.9 106.4] 118.0 99. 6 84.8 | 104.7) 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 94.8) 116.3 95.5 | 101.8 / 100.9 
1946: Average...... 121.1 | 148.9 130.7| 137.2} 116.3 90.1 | 115.5 | 132.6); 101.4; 111.6; 100.3} 134.7] 110.8); 116.1) 114.9 
/ 112.9 140.1 112.9 122.4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 96. 4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105. 7 107.3 106.7 
November. 139.7 | 160.8 | 165.4 | 172.5) 131.6 94.5 | 130.2/| 145.5 | 118.9] 118.2; 106.5| 153.4 | 129.1 | 134.7) 132.9 
1947: Average. .....| © 152.1 | 181.2 168.7 | © 182.4 | © 141.7 108.7 | © 145.0 | © 179.7 127.3 | 131.1 | © 115.5 165. 6 148.5 | © 146.0 | © 145.5 
ih sseoed © 147.7 | ° 177.8 161.8 | ©173.8 | © 139.9 | ©104.0 142.0 | © 174.1 | © 120.8 | © 129.7 | © 113.5 160.2 | © 145.1 | © 142.0 | © 140.9 
July aioait 150. 6 181. 167.1 | ©179.1 | © 140.5 | © 109.0 | © 143.1 | ©175.5 118.8 129.8 | ¢113.2 165.3 | © 146.1 | © 144.2 | 143.7 
August ...| © 153.7 | ¢ 181.6 172.3 | © 182.8 | © 141.8 | © 112.6 | © 148.5 | ° 179.6 117.5 | ©129.9 | © 113.1 167.0 | © 148.8 | © 147.9 | © 147.3 
Septem ber... 157.4 186.4 | ©179.2 | © 185.6 | © 142.4 | ¢114.2 150.1 | ¢ 183.4 122.3 | ¢ 131.3 115.9 | ©170.9 | © 150.5 | © 151.8 150.8 
Octeader . _. 158. 5 189.7 | © 177.7 | © 193.1 | © 143.4 | ¢116.1 150. 5 185.8 128.6 | © 132.4 117.1 | ©175.2 | © 152.6 | © 151.2 151.5 
November....| ¢ 159.6 187.9 | ©177.9 | © 202.5 | ©145.2 | ©118.2 150.8 | ¢ 187.7 135.8 | ¢ 137.5 118.8 175.5 } © 154.9 | © 152.4 | © 153.1 
December . . . 163. 2 196. 7 178.4 | © 203.4 | © 148.0 | ©124.6 | ©151.5 191.0 135.0 | © 139.4 121.5 182.0 | © 156.5 | © 154.9 | © 155.6 
1948: January. ..... 165. 7 199. 2 179.9 200.3 | «148.4 130.0 154.3 | © 193.3 138.8 | © 141.3 | ° 123.6 183.9 | ©156.8 | ©157.8 | ¢158.2 | «1 
February.....| * 160.9 185. 3 172.4 192.8 | © 148.9 | © 130.8 155.3 | ¢ 192.7 134. 6 141.8 | ¢120.1 174.9 | © 155.2 154.5 | ¢155.3 | ci 
March..... 161.4 186. 0 173.8 185. 4 149.8 130.9 155.9 | © 193.1 136. 142.0 120.8 174.7 152.9 155.8 155.7 147 
April suoceel Ce 186. 7 176.7 186.1 | © 150.3 131.6 157.2 | © 195.0 136. 2 142.3 121.8 175.5 | © 154.1 | © 157.6 157.3 18 
ay secteel “ET 189. 1 177.4 187.5 | © 150.2 132. 6 157.1 | © 196.8 134.7 142.6 121.5 177.6 | © 153.6 | ©158.5 | ¢°158.2  °14 
June ; 166. 2 196. 0 181.4 186. 8 149. 6 133.1 158. 7 196. 8 135. 7 143. 4 121.4 182. 6 154.3 159. 6 159. 4 149 
1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or ucers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete report 
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prices. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. and economicgroups since 1913. reer meee aera Samm arepared sine) y 
Tle indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. T 

with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the month! 

detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the 

Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prie 

the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, mow 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carr 

monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is Ant 1942 — forward in each computation through Spetem ber 1946. 

¢-Corrected. 


TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 
[Indexes 1926100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] 





















































All | 
|All 

Fuel Chem- Mis. Semi- com- |* x, 

AD | vam — Tex- | and — Build-| icals ~~ cella- | pow | manu- = 3 modi- on 

Week ending com- | Hrod- | Foods | leather| tile | light- | metay | _ing and | nish- | 2€OUS | mate- | @. | tured | Hes | fam 

modi- cts rod- | Prod- | ing rod. | ™Mate- | allied | “; com- | ‘rials | tured rod- | &XCePt | on 

ties = on ucts | mate- aan rials | prod- -—* modi- prod- an farm ie oad 

rials ucts | § ties ucts prod- | (i 

ucts 7 

1948 : 

| eae —— 162. 6 186. 9 177.5 188. 0 148.1 132.6 157.2 195. 2 133.7 144.4 121.3 176.8 153.7 157.9 157.2 18 

Pt Th wsaioneniinite 161.9 184.0 174.8 188. 2 148. 2 133. 0 156. 8 195. 9 133. 4 144.6 121.3 175.1 153.3 157.6 156. 9 18 
pee 163. 5 187.9 178.9 189. 0 148. 1 133. 4 156. 5 195.9 134.4 144.7 121.2 177.7 152. 5 159. 0 158. 0 149 

 _ ees 163. 5 189. 2 177.2 188. 6 148. 6 133.7 156. 6 196. 6 135. 6 144.7 121.4 178.6 152. 5 158.7 157.8 18 

| 9 GRSo Ee 164. 4 193. 0 178.0 187.6 149.5 133.8 156. 6 196. 9 134.8 144.7 121.0 180. 8 152. 6 159.1 158. 1 1484 ig 
, Tt ae wees 164. 2 192.4 178.0 187.0 149. 2 133.8 156. 8 196. 6 135. 2 145.1 121.0 180. 9 153.0 158. 6 158. 0 140 ag 

GO VE. nccccccusessl Ee 193, 5 180. 1 186. 7 148.8 133.8 157.1 196. 9 137.1 145. 1 120.9 181.6 153.0 159.3 158. 5 14h 
 L ameSeee tes. 165. 3 194. 5 180.7 187.7 148. 5 134.0 157.6 197.2 136. 0 145 1 121.1 182. 7 153. 6 159. 5 168. 8 149 
Ee: 166.7 198. 4 183. 0 188. 6 149.1 134.0 158.8 197.4 135. 5 145.0 121.2 185. 2 153. 9 160 5 140.7 144 
 . eae 166. 7 197.2 184.1 188. 3 148. 1 134.1 159. 4 197.6 135. 5 145.0 121.1 184. 3 154.0 160. 9 159. 9 148 
July 10 166. 8 196. 1 185. 3 188. 1 148. 1 134.7 159. 4 197.5 134. 5 145.8 120.3 184. 2 154. 0 161.1 160. 3 14 

REPS ES. 168. 9 198, 1 191.2 189. 1 148.0 135. 8 160. 9 197.9 134. 5 145.9 119.4 186. 4 154.7 163. 4 162. 4 1" 
| . SPReRSles 168. 2 104. 6 190. 4 189.5 | 148.1 136. 5 160.9 198. 0 132.9 145.9 119.2 184. 6 154. 5 163. 1 162. 3 1a 
July %1 168.3 | 192.2 187.7 189. 6 148.3 136.8 167.3 200. 7 133.1 146.0 118.6 183. 4 152.9 164.1 162.9 1s2) 





i See footnote 1, table D-7. 






















































































vy vyIEW, AUGUST 1948 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 993 
TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
AN Al 1948 1947 1946 1939 
men me Group and subgroup 
ier i June | May | Apr. | Mar Feb. | Jan. Dee Nov. | Oct. | Sept Aug. | July | June | June | Aug. 
net 
prod. Dre commodities oy or 166.2 | © 163.9 | © 162.8 161.4 | © 160.9 165. 7 163. 2 | ¢ 159.6 158. 5 157.4 | ° 153.7 150.6 | ©°147.7) 112.9 75.0 
acts? | a m products....---------- 196.0 | 189.1 | 186.7 | 186.0 | 185.3 | 199.2) 196.7] 187.9 | 189.7 | 186.4 | ¢181.6 | 181.4 [¢177.8] 140.1 61.0 
food Grains...--------------- 209.2} 213.5) 217.9) 218.0) 220.0] 256.3 | 252.7] 245.5 | 241.4 | 230.3 | 208.8] 202.3] 206.0] 151.8 51.5 
pane Livestock and poultry../ 239.2 | 219.0 | 204.4 | 209.4) 210.0 | 232.9) 226.3) 211.0) 224.5 | 224.8] 215.9] 209.9 | 200.9] 137.4 66. 0 
69.0 Other farm products....; 165.4) 163.3) 166.4) 1622/ 150.9) 162.4] 162.5) 157.2] 153.7] 150.3 | 152.6] 157.5 | ¢°155.2] 137.5 60. 1 
aH Cbeds __..casesscscsecesese= 181.4 | 177.4] 176.7] 173.8] 172.4] 179.9] 178.4 | ¢177.9 | ¢177.7|¢°179.2| 172.3] 167.1] 161.8] 112.9 7.2 
165. 4 Dairy products. -......-- 181.3 | 176.6] 181.0] 179.8] 184.8] 183.9] 183.5] 175.9] 167.3 | 170.6] 164.3 | °153.0|¢141.1 | 127.3 67.9 
93.3 n Cereal products... ..-.-- 155.1 | 156.3 | 158.0] 158.6 | 160.2] 170.1] 170.6 | ©172.1 | °166.7 | ¢158.2] 153.3 | 154.4 |¢149.3] 101.7 71.9 
j , Fruits and vegetables..-| 147.6 | 147.0 | 148.6 | 145.7 | ¢144.5/|¢140.7| 135.4| 135.5 | 130.8] 130.1] 133.0] 139.7] 145.2] 136.1 58. 5 
68.3 Meats. . . .-------------- 241.3 | 233.2 | 226.0) 217.1 | 206.2 | 222.3] 214.8] 217.6 | 230.0] 244.8] 234.6] 217.9] 2086] 110.1 73.7 
70.5) af Other foods.....-------- 148.1 | 144.2] 144.4] 144.3] 146.7] 155.0] 160.0] 159.4] 157.2] 150.7] 140.7] ¢141.8 | 139.7 98. 1 60. 3 
ns rides and leather products..; 186.8 | 187.5 | 186.1 | 185.4 | 192.8 | 200.3 | © 203.4 | ©2025 | ©193.1 | 185.6 | ©182.8 | °179.1 | °173.8| 122.4 92.7 
: Pett. -ancoeapuavocsos 185.8 | 185.6} 191.7] 193.8 | 194.7] 104.3] 190.7] 187.0 | ©180.6 | ¢176.8 | ©176.5 | ¢174.8 | °173.8] 120.5 100. 8 
88.3) « Hides and skins_......-- 215.2 | 218.0} 199.3 | 186.2] 207.2] 238.9] 256.9 | °263.2 | 243.7] 221.1 |¢214.5 | 203.5] 187.1 | 121.5 77.2 
93.3) , ther......<---.------ 186.9 | 188.2 | 183.6] 185.9 | ©199.6 | © 209.4 | ¢217.2 | ©216.9 | ©205.0 | 197.4 | ¢191.1 | 187.4] 178.9] 110.7 84.0 
97.0 « Other leather products../ 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.8] 143.8| 143.8] 141.8] 141.3] 139.6] 139.5] 139.1 | 138.8] 1383] 115.2 97.1 
oH “extile products......----.- 149.6 | ©150.2 | °150.3 | 149.8 | ©148.9 | ©148.4 | ©148.0 | ©145.2 | ©143.4 | ¢142.4 | ©141.8 | ¢140.5 | ¢139.9 | 109.2 67.8 
Gxtpncccccesccce 145.2 | 145.8 | 145.8] 144.6 | ©144.7 | ©143.4 | ©137.8 | ©137.1 | ©136.2 | ¢135.9 | ©135.8 | °125.8 | ¢135.4] 120.3 81.5 
00.8) yw Cotton goods.-......-..-- 213.1 | ¢217.8 | ¢219.2 | 218.3 | 214.9] 214.8 | © 213.7 | ©209.3 | © 204.7 | ©202.5 | © 201.8 | °198.5 | °196.2 | 139.4 65. 5 
00.9) y Hosiery and underwear.| 105.3 | 105.4/ 105.4/ 105.4] 105.0] 104.4] 103.0] 101.4] 100.0 99.9 99.9} 100.4] 100.8 75.8 61.5 
Rayon..........-------- 40. 7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 30, 2 28, 5 
14.9 1m Silk.......---.----------- 46.4 46. 4 46. 4 46.4 46.4 46. 4 73.3 73.3 71.2 68. 3 68. 2 68. 2 68. 4 (8) 44.3 
6.7) Ig Woolen and worsted 
32.9) 1y goods... ----~~------~- 147.5} 147.5] 147.5 | 145.7 |¢143.0|¢141.9] 139.6] 134.9 |¢134.3 | 133.8] 133.3] 130.1 | 1202] 112.7 75.5 
Other textile products... 183.1 | 174.2] 170.0] 174.7] 180.2] 181.2 | ©1783 | °174.9 | 175.6 | ¢175.0 | ¢171.2) 171.2] 173.8] 112.3 63.7 
15. 5 ere 
0.9 * ii uel and lighting materials..| 133.1 | 132.6 | 131.6 | 130.9 | ¢130.8 | 130.0 | ©124.6 | ¢118.2 | ¢116.1 | ©114.2 | ©112.6 | ¢109.0 | ©104.0 87.8 72.6 
3.7! om Anthracite... ......--.--- 127.2} 125.6] 124.6] 124.6 |¢124.5 | 124.2] 123.4 | ¢123.4]¢123.1 | 122.5] 121.7] 114.2| 112.7] 106.1 72.1 
7.3) em Bituminous coal-.--_..-- 182.6 | 181.8] 178.9} 177.9 |¢177.9| 176.8] 174.3 | ¢173.7-| °172.6 | ©170.3 | ©169.9 | °163.2 | ¢145.9 | 132.8 96. 0 
0.8) ey Coke.........----------- 206.6 | 205.4] 197.5] 190.6] 190.6] 190.6] 183.4] 182.2] 182.0] 181.9] 170.2] 160.7] 157.3 | 133.5 104, 2 
1.5 | elm Electricity -..-.--------- (*) (3) 66. 1 65. 7 66. 6 66. 4 66. 5 66. 3 64.9 65. 2 64. 5 65.0 64.4 67.2 75.8 
3.11 ey Ge8....02c000----------- (3) 89. 3 89.1 88.7 85.8 84.5 85. 4 83. 6 86. 8 87.0 86. 0 85. 5 85. 8 79. 6 86. 7 
5.6) eg Petroleum and products-| 122.1 | 122.1} 121.8] 121.8] 121.7] 120.7] 1120] 99.9] 965] 93.7) 922] 808/ 87.5] 640 51.7 
3.2 eye @mMetalsand metal products?.| 158.7 | 157.1 | 157.2] 155.9] 155.3] 154.3 ¢151.5| 150.8] 150.5] 150.1 | °148.5 | ¢143.1 142.0 | 112.2 93. 2 
3 cig, Agricultural machinery 
7) ow and equipment *......| 132.7] 130.4 129.8; 129.3] 128.9] 128.6] 127.0] 125.5] 122.8] 121.6 {| 120.4 119.9} 119.9} 104.5 93. 5 
3 ‘3 Farm machinery *...| 134.8 | ©132.1 | 131.3 | 130.8] 130.4] 130.0] 128.6] 127.0] 124.1 | 122.8] 121.6 | 121.2/| 121.2] 104.9 04.7 
2) ely Iron and steel........... 149.2 | 148.8] 149.4] 147.7] 146.3] 144.6] 140.2] 139.5] 139.3] 139.0] 188.3 | 131.7] 129.9] 110.1 05.1 
4) 4 Motor vehicles *__......- 164.5 | °161.7 | 161.6 | 161.6 | 161.6] 161.6 | ¢160.8 | 160.3] 159.9] 159.4] ¢°156.4|°150.4 |) 149.4 | 135.5 92. 6 
’ Nonferrous metals......| 152.1] 150.0] 149.8] 146.8] 146.8] 145.5| 143.0] 142.2] 142.0] 142.0] 141.8] 141.8] 142.9 99. 2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating..| 145.3 | 143.2] 138.7] 138.7 | 138.7 | ¢138.8| 136.1 | ©136.1 | ¢136.1 | ©136.0 | 129.4 123.4 119.1 106. 0 79.3 
ter dat 
ete — Building materials_-.----.--- 196.8 | ¢196.4 | ©195.0 | 193.1 | ©192.7 | ©193.3 | 191.0 | °187.7 | 185.8 | ©183.4 | °179.6 | °175.5 | ¢174.1 | 129.9 89. 6 
eau, givi Brick and tile..........- 153.3 | 152.8] 152.5] 151.6] 151.1] 150.9] 148.8] ¢148.1/¢146.4] 145.4] 144.3] 143.3 | 134.7] 121.3 00. 5 
r subgroy Cement................- 128.8 | 128.2] 127.5] 127.4] 127.2} ¢126.5| 121.6] 120.6] 120.1] ¢119.1] 1169] 114.9] 114.3] 102.6 91.3 
d since 104 nricksccccoccece 313.2 | 312.9] 309.2] 303.8] 303.8] 307.3 | 303.2 | © 296.0 | 200.2 | © 286.5 | °276.9 | °268.8 | ¢265.5 | 176.0 00. 1 
1946. T Paint and paint mate- 
ie month «=. Fi@IS...-.-.-...-------- 158.7 | ©158.4 | °158.6 | 156.7] 159.6] 163.2] 164.0 | 161.8 | ©160.7 | ¢157.1 | ¢154.2 | °155.4 | ¢158.8 |] 108.6 82.1 
ith the Plumbing and heating..| 145.3 | 143.2] 138.7] 138.7 | 138.7} ¢138.8] 136.1 | ¢136.1 | ¢136.1 | ©136.0 | °129.4 123. 4 119.1 106. 0 79.3 
rent pric Structural steel.........| 153.3 | 153.3] 155.8] 155.8] 149.4] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 1380.8] 127.7] 120.1 107.3 
var, mot Other building mate- 
AU Carried Bi ictdebsccocccsece 163.5 | 163.1 | 162.2] 161.8 | °159.8 | °157.9| 155.5] 152.6] 152.5] ¢150.7] 150.1 146. 1 145.1 118. 4 89. 5 
1946, 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
in chacccconkens 135.7 | 134.7 | 136.2] 136.1] 134.6] 138.8] 135.0] 135.8] 128.6] 122.3] 117.5] 1188 | ¢120.8 06. 4 74.2 
as 126.2} 125.9] 126.8] 126.8] 126.5] 125.8] 124.1 124.3 | 122.1] 118.2] 117.5] 119.9] ¢119.8 98. 0 83.8 
Drug and pharmaceu- 
tical materials__...... 153.7] 153.3] 153.8] 154.4] 154.3] 154.4] 154.9] 151.1] 137.5] 136.6] 136.6] 137.4] 156.1] 100.4 7.1 
Fertilizer materials___._- 113.9 | 115.0} 115.2); 114.9 | ©115.1 | ¢115.7 114.4 | ©112.4 | ¢111 5 109.8 | ©105.7 | ©1038 8 | ©102.3 82.7 65. 5 
Mixed fertilizers........| 102.8 | 103.2] 103.1 103.1 | 102.8] 102.4 101.5 | 100.8 97.7 97.2 97.3 | 97.2} 96.8) 86.6 73.1 
‘Allen Oils and fats... .......-- 212.7 | 205.0 | 212.3] 211.4] 201.5 | 236.7) 215.9 | 226.7) 193.4 | 163.3 | °133.1 | °134.9 | 1392) 102.1 40. 6 
cm Housefurnishing goods. ----. 143.4 | ©142.6 | 142.3] 142.0] 141.8 | ¢141.3 | ©139.4 1137.5 | ©132.4 | ©131.3 | ©120.9 | 128.8 | °120.7) 110.4 85. 6 
1 om Furnishings............. 147.1 | 145.8] 145.2] 144.7] 144.4] 143.8 | 142.8 | ©140.5 | ©1394 | 138.5 | ©1380) 188.1) 137.2] 114.5 0.0 
pron Furniture *.............. 139.9 | ©139.6 | °139.6 | 139.4] 139.4 | 139.1 | °136.2 | ¢134.7| 134. 31.3 | 120.1 | 128.9} 128.6] 108.5 81.1 
| foods Miscellaneous__..._......... 121.4} 121.5] 121.8] 120.8 | 120.1 | 123.6) 121.5} 1188] 117.1 | 115.9 | ©113.1 | 113.2 | 2913.5 OR. 5 73.3 
he Automobile tires and 
2 ss /- |: 63. 4 63. 4 63.4 63.4 63.4 63. 4 63.4 61.0 60. 8 60.8; 60.8) 6.8] 62.5 65.7 | 59. 6 
Cattle feed.............. 292.4} 201.1] 206.9 | 284.2] 262.0] 336.0} 308.2] 282.7 280. 5 7.2 | 261.3 | 260.4 | 253.3] 197.8 | 68. 4 
148 Paper and pulp........ 167.3 | 167.4 | 167.5 | ©167.3 | 167.4 | 168.1) 164.7/ 160.7 | 150.8 | 150.5 | ©158.1 | ©1566 | ¢156.7 | 115.6 | 80, 0 
1@ Rubber, crude... __._. 47.1 47.6 46.7 42.3 42.7 44.7) 4.5) 49.3 43.0!) 36.4} 33.7 34. 6 37.1 46.2) 34.9 
140 Other miscellaneous.....| 129.8 | 129.7 130.2! 130.2} ¢130.8 | ¢130.7) 130.0 | ¢128.5 | 126.6 | 124.6 | ¢122.0 | 121.9) ¢1225 | 101.0 | 81.3 
14 — 
i 1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 3 Not available. ¢ Corrected. 
140) ? See footnote 2, table D-7. Revised. 
149 
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BE: WORK STOPPAGES 












E: Work Stoppages 





TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From 


Labor-Management Disputes ! 

























































involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- 
ers involved’’ and ‘“‘man-days idle’ cover all workers made idle in establish- 


F: Building and Construction 


or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employe 


are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
2 Preliminary estimates. 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 
. [Value of work put in place] 


| Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days 7a Month 
Month and year | Besinnt Restant 
eginning eginning . Percent ; 
in month or a in month or , ty Number estimate, 
year & year Working tim 
— er... 
FTL PO EN EE | >) Sarees eS | ees 14, 900, 000 a 
RE Se a a a EE gf BEE tee gt 4 4 Oe ae 38, 000, 000 
SS SD Randisnitidentiahaetad GE Tactcnndeonakein 116, 000, 000 , 
SE eS fe PETE oneal dibs i | aaa 8S | Sees 34, 600, 000 : 
SS FS EE ba oF ST TE BE 379 701 448, 000 597, 000 3, 960, 000 
Pine iosseadsubeseeen 315 581 242, 000 615, 000 3, 970, 000 
EELS TOG AR ee OLLIE Ne ti ET COIR 336 583 113, 000 259, 000 2, 520, 000 
EE ER A TC ay MON 219 435 79, 200 187, 000 1, 970, 000 
Sh nn omen nnithadencinddlddiammmandits batedtiimadsaeard 219 393 64, 300 171, 000 1, 780, 000 
TT 1:1 nttttus pepenne detusimipainmeinesinsinendiind 178 328 57, 200 139, 000 829, 000 
EE 119 236 32, 300 , 900 590, 000 
RE ee A A eR GES Aah EE A a as 2 175 250 75, 000 100, 000 1, 000, 000 , 
February ? 200 300 70, 000 110, 000 725, 000 , 
A: SS Aa FE Ce 225 350 500, 000 550, 000 6, 000, 000 P 
pre IS RE ae 275 400 175, 000 625, 000 8, 000, 000 Ll 
EN a eh ET 9S ale) SS 275 425 165, 000 350, 000 4, 190, 000 ry 
June? 310 | 475 165, 000 240, 000 2, 000, 000 3 
| 
' All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indiree 










































































Expenditures (in millions) 
Type of construction 1948 1947 
July? | June?| May; Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept | Aug. | July 
a ——— oS OO ov ee a... aa EE Ei 
Total new construction 4.................. $1, 724 |$1, 605 |$1, 455 ($1,302 |$1, 166 {$1,009 |$1, 157 |$1,320 |$1, 432 |$1, 497 |$1, 423 si, 364 \s1, 264 
Private construction... ... Sa ee ae. 1,314 | 1,228 | 1,116 | 1,015 940 837 948 | 1,097 | 1,141 | 1,129 | 1,086 | 1,042 966 
Residential building (nonfarm)... -. 667 633 585 525 475 400 500 610 630 590 540 500 455 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) * _. 333 308 278 263 266 265 273 284 287 275 267 260 254 
Industrial ; veel d 114 lll 112 116 120 125 130 134 136 137 138 139 139 
Commercial. ..... . 128 117 98 87 88 84 85 91 93 82 75 69 67 
Warehouses, office and loft 
buildings aoatal 30 28 25 23 22 22 24 22 19 14 14 15 15 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
rages RE Ss 89 73 64 66 62 61 69 74 68 61 54 52 
Other nonresidential building .___. 91 80 68 60 58 56 58 59 58 56 54 52 48 
Religious admaneweind 22 19 15 13 13 12 13 13 13 13 12 ll 10 
Educational. : siiatoied 22 19 17 16 15 15 16 17 17 17 16 16 14 
Hospital and institutional... - 11 10 10 9 a) 9 9 9 9 8 9 a) 9 
Remaining types ®_..........- 36 32 26 22 21 20 20 20 19 18 17 16 15 
Farm construction.................... 81 62 50 37 23 14 14 15 25 50 65 76 60 
i (eR 233 225 203 190 176 158 161 188 199 214 214 207 197 
TS RE 33 30 26 25 23 21 24 28 30 32 33 33 31 
Telephone and telegraph... .....- 55 55 55 55 54 48 45 55 53 59 54 46 44 
Other public utilities. ............ 145 140 122 110 99 89 92 105 116 123 127 128 122 
Pubiie construction....................... 410 377 339 287 226 172 209 223 291 368 337 322 298 
Residential building.................. 3 5 5 6 5 6 9 8 8 9 7 8 9 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval facilities).......... 86 79 77 71 65 49 53 52 50 53 49 45 42 
TE ATT a EY 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 0 0 1 1 1 2 
AEE GR 48 43 40 37 36 30 32 32 29 27 26 25 23 
Hospital and institutional. _.._._- 17 15 15 13 10 7 7 8 & 9 8 7 7 
All other nonresidential........... 19 19 20 19 18 11 13 12 13 16 14 12 10 
Military and naval facilities. ......__. 15 12 13 13 12 ll 14 17 19 23 22 22 19 
0 Re SS a rE 186 167 136 98 57 41 56 65 119 178 159 149 137 
i, 2 ae 41 40 39 38 33 25 27 28 32 35 32 32 31 
Miscellaneous public-service enter- 
prises *.____.. ee 10 10 11 9 9 6 s 8 10 ll 12 12 ll 
Conservation and development... ---- 55 51 45 41 36 28 33 36 41 45 44 42 39 
All other public ®..................... 14 13 13 11 9 6 9 9 12 14 12 12 10 








Total 


$13, 977 $10, 


510 
1, 224 all 
3,084 | 2,2 
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505 | 
25 | “ 
275| 101 
81 « 
124 | 5 
204 | 
1, 233 | 
331 
117 | 87 
396 
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1s 


16 


or 





16}; x 
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i Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merece. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplis during the given period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for urban building aut and the data on value of contract 
awards reported in table F-2. 

4 Preliminary. 

? Revised. 


4 Includes major additions and alterations 
7 Eervately owned public utilities. 
ildings, hotels, and miscellaneou 


’ Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomicenergy projects. 


5 Excludes nonresidential building b 
¢ Includes social and recreational 
buildings not elsewhere classified 


Covers prim 


. 
local transit facilities. 
* Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monuments, 


memorials, etc. 


arily publicly owned electric light and power systems an¢ 
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New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 


,pLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 





Value (in thousands) 




































































Conservation and 
Building development 
™ Total Nonresidential 
0 aindiion 
Peri new con-| Air- River, | High- All 

struc- | ports? Resi- Hospital and Ad- R har- ways | other ® 

tion 2 institutional min- ec- | bor, 

Total den- Edu- ietra- Total | lama- ond 

tial | Total | ca- tion | Other tion | food 

tional ¢ Vet- and control 
Total ona Other! gen- 
eral 6 

ee Ee $1, 533,439) (6) $561, 394|’ $63, 465) $497,929) (7) (") ® (7) (7) (7) $189, 710} $73, 797/$115, 913) $511, 685 $270, 650 
RSS 1, 586, 604) $4,753) 669,222) 231,071) 438,151) (7) (7) 7) (7) (7) (7) 225, 423] 115,612) 109,811 355, 701 331, 505 
ee 7, 775, 497| 579, 176/6, 130, 389) 549,472 5,580,917) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (’) 217, 795| 150, 708) 67,087, 347,988 500, 149 
a eee 1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549,656) 435,453) 114,203) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) 300, 405} 169, 253) 131, 152) 535,784 49, 548 
D sgdeaesosenhnnt 1, 294, 069) 24,645) 276,514) 51,186] 225, 328 $47, 692 $101, 831/$96, 123) $5, 708 $31, 159 $44, 646) 308,029) 77,005) 230, 934] 657,087! 27, 704 
D> SONG. coscccoces 181, 438) 9,079 58, 262) 21, 248 37,014) 2,914 5, 803; 4,059) 1,744) 4,948) 23,349) 51,045) 11,778) 39,267] 57,440 5,612 
Di cencccancee , 596; 1, 230 6,4 409 6,050) 2, 575 1, 218 559 659) 1,883 374 3, 869 1, 763 2,106) 57, 845 1, 193 
August. ..---.-..- 121,083) 1,346 34, 055 4, 347 29,708; 1,304 . 24, 281 185} 2,518} 1,420) 19,412) 16, 186 3, 226) 65, 742 §28 
Septem ber...... 89, 262! 1,109 5,1 409 4,744; 1,155 249 217 32) 2, 565 75) 22,197 1,699) 20,498) 59, 827 976 
October. .....-- 111,191; 4, 503 7, 586, 7,342) 1,198 705 668 37) 1,578) 3,861) 20, 650 3.967) 16,683) 73, 720 4, 390 
November.._..- 14, 096 772 16, 351 711 15, 640 912 9,991) 9, 961 30} 3,506) 1,231) 46,049 628; 45,421) 49, 220 1, 704 
December. ..... 112, 388 806} 32,973 104} 32,869 913} 26,433) 26,378 55) 3,332) 2,191) 19,541] 6,928) 12,613) 54,349) 4,719 
a 105, 737 808 14, 136 149 13, 987 253 8,818} 8, 603 215; 1,961] 2,955) 41, 585 4,667) 36,918) 47, 268 1, 940 
February--.-....-. 155, 428 645 46, 632 859 45, 773 168} 41,762) 41, 557 205) 1,735; 2,108) 57,361 1,220) 66,132) 49, 426 1, 364 
a 145, 350} 5,322 63, 193 61 63, 132 256; 659,131 . 211; 1,230) 2,515; 21,793 6,639) 15,154) 51, 561 3, 481 
0 SEES 154,375; 2, 521 9, 867 553 9,314 12 5, 606; 5,049 557) 1, 863) 1,833) 79,782) 56,934) 22,848] 58, 247 3, 058 
/  , Se 114,040; 1,199 24, 712 364 24, 348 468} 20, 215) 20,045 170; 1,861) 1,804] 10,309 4, 738 5, 571) 75, 648 2.172 
i camnnaads 106, 306; 1, 184 21, 808 552 21, 256 40; 13,951) 13, 655 296) 2,089) 5,176) 12,813 928; 11,885) 67, 767 2, 734 








1 Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 


ion for the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Data for Federal-aid programs 


over amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. 
1 Includes major additions and alterations. 
+ Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building 


onstruction. 


‘ Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary reuse educa- 
ional facilities program. 


5 Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 
§ Includes electrification projects, water supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects not 


elsewhere classified 
7 Unavailable. 
§ Revised. 
* Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-8: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building 





Valuation (in thousands) 


Number of new dwelling unit 
keeping caly “a 





New residential building 


Privately financed 





Total all 


py Housekeeping 
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! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in al] urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in 
some smaller urban ap that do not issue permits. 

The data cover federally and non-federally financed building construction 
stimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- 
ment) ur building construction are based primarily on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed pro are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are ob ed from 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 


during the month. 


com bined. 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporate; 
places of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal! numbe: 
of unincorporated civil divisions. 

3 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential ap 
nonresidential building. 

* Includes units in 1- y and 2-family structures with stores. 

‘ Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

§ Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousckeepin: 
residential buildings. 

* Revised. 

? Preliminary. 
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Buildin, F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ” 
Inits— Hp, 
Valuation (in thousands) 
7 nic division and 
| “Pr new nonresi- 1948 1947 1947 1946 
tis! building iol 
May?/; Apr. | Mar Feb. Jan. Dec Nov. Oct. Sept Aug. July June | May Total Total 
ee $202, 859/$196, 095|$222, 565/$141, 188) $152, 086 $177, 315|$166, 472|$168, 334/$162, 234|$182, 041 $170, 181/$141, 919)$128, 196) $1, 712, 674) $1, 458, 602 
| —— oss s OOOO —————————— | 
New England ..-.--- 10,142} 10,279) 8,956) 5,236) 26,689) 6, 307| 14,753} 12,305) 10,949) 6,541) 10,540) 11, 363} 10, 169 109, 831 103, 716 
yiddle Atlantic..--| 50,875) 27,338 55,770| 20,497} 9,305) 42,520) 23,513) 21,465) 18,845) 40,322) 28,357) 19, 729| 17,220) 271,742] 196,151 
fast North Central.) 36,170) 45, 082 33,614) 26,458} 21,268) 20,084) 36,414) 44, 187 338| 49,539] 39,079) 27,858} 26,609) 372,866) 338, 659 
West North Central_| 12,079) 14,985) 16, 434| 16,566] 8,813} 19,008] 12,263, 13,476) 12,217) 10,752) 10,798) 15,416) 11, 186 132,163} 112,927 
~<a South Atlantic... --.- 19,745} 22,840) 25,267) 14,562) 18, 547| 21,403} 15,958) 19,182) 17,7%1| 16, 321} 19,831] 18,827) 19,605) 200,042 171, 247 
), 237 fast South Central.| 7,4 6,176} 9,902) 3,928 7,152} 7,327) 5,076) 6,159) 6,175) 6, 936} 8,342) 6,801) 5,263 73, 138 65, 583 
rae! ot West South Oentral- 21,805| 21, 558| 27,433] 27,121) 17,928) 26,079| 15,366) 19,454) 11,915) 19, 141} 18,335] 14,217) 193,072) 132, 641 
644) 2M Mountain..--..----- 7.817| 6,240| 8,724] 3,826 2,761| 4,067| 3,828) 5,440] 6,039) 9, 646) 3, 3,224, 4,423| 58,162] 40, 287 
5 ME Pacifie....---------- ,954| 41,350) 42,340) 22, 682 460} 29,669) 28,590) 30,657) 34, 424 30,071} 30,184) 20,365) 10,502) 301,658) 28, 391 
, 383 “trial buildings *...| 26,206] 26,899) 32,910) 16,883) 17,453) 33, 524 22) 702} 25,194) 27,806) 40,407) 25,762) 8,120) 25,413) 321,847 = 397, 237 
910 New England -. ...-- 2, 360 971| 1,806) 1,051 803| 1,642) 2,601) 1,920) 2,504 892} 1,616) 5,018) 1,857 25, 952 19, 477 
141 Middle Atlantic...) 8,365) 7,518) 6,823) 3, 699} 2,250| 7,053} 3,067, 4,963) 4,668) 7,615) 6,743) 4,640) 3, 316 57, 755 77, 845 
367 Fast North Central.| 7,997) 9,262) 9,513) 3,859) 5,477 10,137} 9,012) 9,342] 9,538) 21,767) 9,764) 8,827) 8,908) 118,666) = 183, 500 
051 West North Central 908| 3,081) 1,728) 1,205 971| 1,781, 1,384) 1,671} 2,010) 3,078) 2,137; 1,745) = 1, 123 19, 890 29, 161 
509 gouth Atlantic..-... 1,496} 1,519 4,460] 1,640) 1,927) 3,851) 1,410) 1,714) 1, 304, 1,315; 1,818] 1,646) 2,021 20, 549 34, 612 
410 Fast South Central - 691 225| 1,088 330 466| 1, 489 981 717) +1,557| 1, 207 839] 1,657| 1,323 13, 573 14, 688 
049 West South Central_| 1,316 760| 2,409} 1,637] 1,641) 2,666) 1,456) 1,282) 1,516) = 1, 657 686 913} 2,762 17, 519 13, 145 
Mountain.--.-.--.--- 147 79 383 119 380 181 359 257 504 200 164 322 177 2, 852 4,417 
539 F Pacific....---------- 2,926} 3,484) 4, oo 3,343) 3, 4,724} 2,432) 3,328) 4,205) 2,676) 1, 995} 3,352) 3,926 45, 091 70, 293 
123) 1 nmercial buildings §- "'540| 83,852| 82,366] 47,315| 72,617) 65,591) 66,927) 78,647) 82, 681| 69,641| 72,884) 55, 599] 48, 028 920| 669, 574 
176, New England ---.-.- 3,275| 3,401] 2,547| 1,257| 12,431) 1,804) 3,367) 4,203; 4, 233} 3,204, 3,440) 3,222) 1,947 32, 853 43, 164 
690| > Middle Atlantic....| 10,545} 11,506) 12,753) 5,411) 5,412) | 13, 222 8,114) 10,730) 7,641) 9,780) 9,316) 7,357) 6,314 90, 725 74, 560 
602; = Fast North Central_| 13,959] 15,198} 10,010) 7,891) 10,188) 11,518) 13, 767 15, 730| 14,846] 17,196) 14,647) 7,795] 5,931) 119,958) = 119, O11 
"West North Central_| 6,022) 5,692] 8,286) 2,586) 5,171) 6,885) 5, 215 5,960| 6,342) 4,585) 5,624) 6,089) 4, 303 57, 240 51, 822 
——.._e South Atlantic...... 11, 924| 13,498} 9,118} 8,170) 7,445) 7,949) 7,721) 10,423) 11, 353| 10,031) 12,358} 11,691) 10,987) 106,788 87, 405 
1COrporate Fast South Central_| 3,375] 3,891| 3,245) 2,027/ 4,172) 1,978) 2, 582 3,619} 2,997) 3,821) 4,762) 3,475) 2,349 34,680} 34, 647 
all number West South Central.| 13,455| 10,441| 10,917} 8,062) 12,036) 8,705) 8,202) 9,968) 11, 651| 6,477| 7,502) 7,897) 6,688 91, 548 82, 156 
. Mountain.......-.-- '975| 3,747| 4,998] 2,003) 1,484) 1,651) 2,753) 2,950) 3, 370| 2,431) 1,727]; 1,811) 3,036 26, 855 26, 057 
lential an Pacific. .-..-~—~----= 17,710| 16,478} 20,492) 9, §18| 14,278} 11,878) 15,116) 15,046 20, 248 12,026) 13,508) 6, 262 6, 473 126, 273 150, 743 
mmunity buildings*.| 66,111} 51,410] 78, — 58, 666} 34,404) 49,975] 48,960| 37,262) 23,340) 49,750) 38, 567) 33,205) 20, 155| 408,890} 190, 163 
New England -.-..-- 3,457| 4,255) 3,477) 1,465) 5,944 938} 5,110| 4,214 788} 1,437; 1,740) 1,574) 3,760 25, 759 19, 739 
Middle Atlantic. - -- 082) 4,373] 32,780) 10, 049 666! 20,629] 10,419} 2,418] 4,538] 20,718) 3,415) 3,444) 4, 196 80,190} 21, 247 
usekeepingam East North Central.| “9/721| 13,954} 8,707) 10,989] 2,623) 4,336) 5,355) 9,7 3,553| 3,802} 8,707} 4,451) 4,345) 62,541) = 42, 412 
West North Central.| 2,528} 2,665} 3,796) 11,998 787| 7,752] 3,760} 4,174) 1,410} 1,540) 1,739) 5,568) 2, 664 34, 639 19, 160 
South Atlantic... -.- 2, 887| 4,761| 9,623) 3,341) 7,570) 3,617) 5,151) 5, 149} 2,991| 3,650) 3,239) 2,959) 4,859 40, 161 22, 570 
Fast South Central_! 2,931) 1,243) 1,134 675| 1,757| 3,230 709} 1,427) 1,111 974; 1,436) 1,050) 1,246 16, 805 12, 954 
West South Central_| 8/019] 7,359] 6,463) 16,591| 11,007) 4,313) 13,456, 2,907) 4, 193} 2,218} 9,827) 8,481) 3,588 65, 309 25, 063 
Mountain.......---- , 1,299 2,778 608 409} 1,270 1,659} 1,117} 5,212) 1,080 672 551 18, 366 5, 367 
Pacific. ......-....-- 6,579} 11,501| 9,468) 2,950 3, 641 3, 881 4,617; 5,516) 3,639) 10,181 7,384) 4,997 3, 946 63, 030 20, 751 
ublie buildings 7......- 3,171 508| 7,055} 5,323) 5,577) 4,556) 4,920) 1, 767 3,744) 3,308) 2,760) 7,544) 3,256 40, 699 12, 042 
New England ------- 91 121 455} 1,250) 2, 289 502 834 355 0 7 182 21 16] 3, 418 371 
Middle Atlantic...-| 1,148 659 488 112 214 219 200 3 10 324 244, 1,740 875 4,712 1, 403 
East North Central- 101 475 549 568 684 900 802 386, 1,444) 1,332 76, 1,147 682 8, 171 880 
West North Central. 26| 1,500 124 77 535 200 26 86 168 177 222 344 163 1, 696 190 
South Atlantic.....-. 91 648 394 349 30 92 244 237 7 306 871} 1,675 M4 6, 285 988 
East South Central. 87 209| 3,374 417 206 150 166 55 135 17 3 128 10 830 116 
West South Central. 332 203 496 566| 1,023 551] 1,842 165 615 314 35 366 206 4, 430 665 
Mountain_.........- 36 341 61 259 113 180 0 99 362 282 181 0 261 2, 416 . 70 
 ——— 1,259} 1,352 814) 1,725 483| 1,762 806 381} 1,003 569 555] 2, 123 724 8, 741 7, 260 
Public works and utility 
10,167| 15,639] 12,715] 7,483] 16,284) 16,942) 13,105) 12,128) 12, 889 7,452| 18,263} 8,204) 12,344) 143,827) 102, 241 
New England ......-. 118 581 309 75| 6,113} 1,092) 2,243 741| 2,723 147| 2,922 909} 1,739 15, 086 15, 638 
Middle Atlantic....| 3,045) 1,839) 1,784 71 365 576 518} 1, 205 608 681| 7,202) 1,378} 1,210 24, 968 10, 052 
East North Central.| 1,094] 2,692] 2.880] 2,481| 1,649) 1,211) 65,544) 5,413) 3, 541 2,767| 2,203} 3,100) 4,413 35, 972 23, 383 
West North Central.| 1,055 701; 1,762 459} 1,035) 1,803 508 552| 1, 036 282 98 810} 1,986 8, 738 6, 108 
South Atlantic... ..- 2,572) 1,556 592 670} 1,125) 65,347 872 813) 1,434 346 759 372 905 19, 046 20, 037 
East South Central. 87 315 702 325 410 307 413 51 125 550} 1,024 285 84 4, 154 862 
West South Central. 669} 2,099 688 208 814) 1,241 411 339 740 720 616 59 323 7, 648 5, 048 
Mountain.........-.. 2 238 155 575 50 499 13 0 158} 1,147 455 21 15 3, 520 1, 456 
 —— 1,525| 5,618] 3,834) 2,019) 5,723) 4,866) 2,583) 3, 0l4 2, 524 812} 2,984) 1,360) 1,660 24, 605 19, 627 
lother buildings *.---| 13,664] 12,787, 9,203] 5,518} 6,751) 6,720) 9,851) 13,338) 11, 772| 11,395] 11,933} 9,156) 9,998) 112, 491 77, 345 
New England -_....- 841 950 362 138 109 329 598 962 701 604 640 619 205 6, 764 5, 328 
Middle Atlantic....| 1,690} 1,443) 1,142 555 398 830| 1,195] 2,137) 1,380) 1,204) 1,437) 1,170) 1,300 13, 302 9, 944 
East North Central.| 3,298) 3,501; 1,646 670 647 982} 1,934 3,509) 3,416) 2,675) 3,282) 2,538) 2, 330 27, 656 19, 374 
West North Central.| 1,540) 1,346 738 241 314 587| 1,370} 1,033) 1,251) 1,081 979 860 047 9, 961 6, 485 
South Atlantic._...- 775 858} 1,071 392 450 547 560 846 702 664 785 484 749 7, 213 5, 635 
East South Central- 301 293 359 154 141 164 225 290 250 367 278 197 251 3, 005 2, 316 
West South Central- 814 943 585 369 600 447 622 7 739 529 75 619 560 6, 618 5, 664 
Mountain..........- 450 536 349 172 325 286 311 484 528 374 299 398 383 4, 153 2, 889 
OT 3,955} 2,917} 3,041| 2,827] 2,767} 2,557| 3,036) 3,372) 2, 805 3,807} 3,758) 2,271) 2,764) 33,820) 20,710 
! Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in buildings, commercial es, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
l urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some ¢ Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
mailer urban places that do not issue its. Sums of components do not libraries, ete. 
ys equal totals exactly because of rounding. 1 Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
+ pee scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. offices, courthouses, vo balls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
- armories, army barracks, etc. 
‘ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, § Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
p oduction plants. * Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwellin 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! 





g Units Started 

















Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construct 
(in thousands) 
Period All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Total Rural Total Private 
nonfarm | UFban | nonfarm | nonfarm ban Gnanced 
1925 3 : 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 0 0 0 $4, 475, 000 
RIE eee ~~ 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 
TEE ATARI EAE 706,100 | 434,300 | 271,800 | 619, 511 86, 589 | 64,801 | 21, 788 2, 530, 765 
| TS ae Sa 141, 800 96, 200 45, 600 138, 692 3, 108 2, 984 124 483, 231 
FEISS IES SES I oe 670, 500 403, 700 266, 800 662, 473 8, 027 8, 027 0 3, 713, 776 
ETRE ERIE SS EEE: SS 849, 000 479, 800 369, 200 845, 560 3, 440 3, 440 0 5, 617, 425 
SOs Wares GE « ccuteseczcoeten 138, 100 81, 000 57,100 137, 016 1, 084 1, 084 0 800, 592 
pO RES .-..| 39,300 24, 200 15, 100 38, 216 1,084 | 1,084 0 215, 906 
tt pcienvadeoonusndd 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 
hendiennbntcddads 56, 000 31, 800 24, 200 56, 000 24, 200 0 0 0 340, 261 | 
Second specter Ueemesoncdanel 217, 200 119, 100 98,100 | 217,000 98, 100 200 200 0 1, 360, 477 | 
> ocienmeuanetdmamia 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 
“Be eer , 900 39, 300 33, 600 72, 900 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 
| “Sea noe nn anes 77, 200 42, 200 35, 000 77, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 489, 790 
Third quarter. .......-...... 261,200 | 142,200 | 119,000 | 260, 733 119, 000 467 0 1, 770, 475 
5 ES 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81, 100 36, 600 0 0 539, 333 | 
I, coctcscutesesies 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 108 38, 900 192 0 587, 742 
CS 93, 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 525 43, 500 275 0 643, 400 
Fourth quarter.............. 232,500 | 137, 500 95,000 | 230,811 95, 000 1, 689 0 1, 685, 881 
SE 94, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 540 40, 800 460 0 675, 197 
ae 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 835 31, 700 865 0 578, 324 
PE ch wiclecaddedend 58, 800 36, 3u0 22, 500 ‘ 22, 500 364 0 432, 360 
of, 167, 200 101, 009 66, 200 165, 162 66, 050 1, 888 150 1, 209, 826 
- Se 50, 000 30, 400 19, 600 49, 197 19, 579 782 21 355, 356 
AEE 47, 200 28, 800 18, 400 46, 045 18, 271 1, 026 129 338, 628 
March SS asemiispeiniodnnund 70, 000 41, 800 28, 200 69, 920 28, 200 80 0 515, 842 
. 
Second quarter 
ES SESE 92, 000 54, 300 37, 700 91, 726 37, 664 680, 329 
OS eae 97, 000 56, 400 40, 600 95, 792 40, 125 714, 420 
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' The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing nnits. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1045, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are bused also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on field surveys in 
nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling 
re started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 

3 


All of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for example, if the 
estimate of nonfarm starts Is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that 
an actual enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and 52,400. 





ousing peak year. 

4 Depression, low year. 

5 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

* Last full year under wartime control. 
Preliminary 


In 1946 and 1947, the range of error was approximately twice as large. 7) 
reduction was achieved by improvements in estimating and survey te 


? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted ¢ 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indivi 


Public construct 
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